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Since the Preface to this Work appeared, a very 
important augmentation of the new matter has 
beefi decided on, and the following early Dramas, 
never hitherto reprinted, have already been tran- 
scribed for insertion m our senes under theii 
respective dates All are of the greatest rarity, 
and each, m its own way, seemed to possess 
literary and i^ustrative value — 

Life and Death of Jack Sfcraw, 1593 

The first dtamattsatimi of the stoiy of Wat Tyl& 
Mucedorus, 1598 
Look About You, 1600 

The Contention between Liberality and Prodigality, 1602 
The London Chanticleers, 1659 
Lady Alimony , or, The Alimony Lady, 1659 
Bo{h of the two last named are earlier than, the period of 
publication. 

On the other hand, new collected editions of 
JR.andolph and Suckling have qmte recently been 
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NOTICE 


announced, and, m consetpence, the Muses’ 
Looking-Glass/^ by the former, and Suckhng's 
‘‘Goblins,” will be excluded from the present 
Collection, agreeably to the principle explained 
in our Preface, 

W, C H. 

Kensington, May 1, 1S74 
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EDITIONS 

Foi the titles of the two old copies, see HadiWs 
Eandbool,^^ p 177 



MR HAZLITT'S PREFACE.* 


Eighard Edwards (the elder), a Somersetshire mar, 
was bom about the year 15^3, and is said to have re- 
ceived his education at Corpus Chnsti College, Oiford, 
whence “ in youthful years,” as he himself narrates, in 
the ** Paradise of Damty Devices,” but not until after 
August 1544, “his young desires pricked him forth to 
serve in court, a slender, tail yonng man ’’ What his 
service at court may have been, does not appear, and he 
relmqmshed it for a time in 1547, when he was 
nominated a Semor Student of Chnst Church, Oxford, 
then newly founded hy Henry TIIL, and created H.A 
Here, among other studies, he apphed himself to that 
o usic, under George Etheridge, with a new, pro- 
bably, to further service at court On his return to 
London, he entered himself of Lincoln’s Inn, and ulti- 
mately was constituted by Queen Elizabeth a Gentle- 


^ [This preface was found among my father’s dramatic 
gpUectanea, formed about 1850, and I have printed it,vith a 
few additions, — W, C* JT.J 
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man of tlie Cliapel Royal, and, in 1561, Master of tlie 
Children or singing hoys of that establishment 
Warton, after stating that Edwards united all those 
arts and accomplishments which minister to popular 
pleasantry,” which may be very true, adds what (as 
Collier points out) is unquestionably a mistake, that 
the children of the chapel were first formed by him 
into a company of players ; for they had regularly^acted 
plays long before 

In 1566, Edwards attefided the Queen m her visit 
to Oxford, where he composed a play called “ Palamen 
and Arcite,” which was acted before Her Majesty in 
Christ Church Hall 

Stow, in his Chromcle,” mentions the name of the 
play, and adds that ‘ht had such tragical success as was 
very lamentable ; for at that time, by the fall of a wall 
and a paire of staires & great prese (press) of the multi- 
tude, three men were slam ” At night ” (Sept. 2 ^), 
writes Anthony Wood, the Queen heard the first part 
ot an Enghsh play, named Palamon ^ Arcyte, made by 
M. Richard Edwards, a gentleman of her Chapel, acted 
with very great applause, m Christ Church Hall, at 
the beginning of which play, there was, by part of the 
stage which fell, three persons slain, besides five that 
were hurt Afterwards the actors performed their 
parts so well, that the Queen laughed heartily thereat, 
and gave the author of the play great thanks for his 
pains” (quoted by Collier, Annals of the Stage,” 


^ It was acted on the 2d and 8d September 1566, 
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1 , 191) “ Her Majesty als6 presented eight guineas to 

one of the young performers who gave her peculiar 
satisfaction It is fair to add, in behalf of good Queen 
Bess, that from Peshall's ^ History of the Univeisity,’ 
it would seem that the Queen was not present on the 
occasion of the accident ” He died on the 3 1st Octobei 
m the same year, according to Hawkins , and in Tnr- 
bervile’s Poems, prmted m 1567, are two elegiac com- 
positions on his decease, one by Turbervile himself, the 
q^iher by Thomas Twine, the translator of Yirgil*^ 
^‘Edwards,’’ writes Collier, ^ enjoyed a very hSgli 

reputation as a dramatic poet, hut he seems to have 
owed much of it to the then comparative novelty of his 
undertakings Thomas Twune, m an epitapli upon Ins 
death, calls him— 

** The flow’ei of our realm 
And Phcenix of our age,” 

and specifically mentions two of his plays, ** Damon and 
Pythias’^ and “i^alamon and Arcyte,” adchng, howwer, 
that he had written more equally fit for the ears of 
princes — 

“ Thy tender Tunes and Rimes 
Wherein thou woont’st to play, 

Eehe princely Dame of Court and Towne, 

Shall beare m mmde alway 
Thy Damon and his fnend, 

Arcyte and Palemon, 


1 [Warton’B«H E P.” by Hazhtt, iv., 215-164 
* Annals of the Stage, ** in , 1 
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With moe full fit for princes’ eares, 

Though thou from earth art gone, 

Shan still remain in fame,” &c 

He IS mentioned m Wehbe’s Discourse of English 
Poetry,” 1586, and Puttenham, in his Art of English 
Poesie,” 1589, tells ns that the Earl of Oxford (of whose 
dramatic productions there is no other trace) and 
Edwards deserve the highest prize for “ comedy and 
interlude 5 and Lord Buckhurst and Master Edward 
Perrys [George Ferrers] for tragedy.” Meres, in his 
^‘PaUadis Tamia,” 1598, repeats the applause given hy 
Puttenham, with the omission of the word interlude,’* 
then out of fashion, terming Edwards “ one of the*best 
for comedy ” 

The earhest notice we have of Edwards as a dra- 
matic poet,” continues Colher, occurs in 1564-5, when 
a tragedy by him, the name of which is not given, was 
performed by the children of the chapel, under his 
direction, before the Queen at Eichmond This might 
possibly be his ^ Damon and Pythias,’ termed by Lord 
Burghley, in the uncertain phraseology of that time, 

* a tragedy,’ or it might be one of the other dramatic 
performances of which, according to Twme, Edwards 
was the author. ‘Damon and Pythias,’ however, is the 
only extant specimen of his talents m this department 
of Poetry,” Besides his dramatic productions, Edwards 
was the author of several poems in ‘‘ The Paradyse of 
Daynty Devises” (1576), the sundry pithe and learned 
imeniions of which, mdeed, are announced in the title 
to have* been " devised and written for the most part by"” 
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M. Ed^^ aids, sometime of her Majesties Chapel ’’ T\\ o 
ot these learned mventiom are given by Ellis, in his 
Specimen of Early English Poets/’ voL u , and one of 
them in especial has aroused the entliiisiasm of Mr 
Haslewood by the happiness of the illustration, the 
facility, elegance, and tenderness ot the language, and 
the exquisite turn of the whole ^ “ When he was m 
evtremitie of his sickness,” writes Wood, nariating our 
author’s death, ^^he composed a noted poem, called 
‘Edwards’ Soul Knil ’ (knell), or the ‘ Soul Knil of M. 
Edwards/ which was commended for a good piece In 
support of this tradition, Anthony quotes Gascoigne, 
whereas Gascoigne, on the contrary, only refers to the 
story for the purpose of ndicuiing the idea tliat the 
‘ Knil * was written under any such circumstances ” 2 
Among the Cotton MSS in the British Museum are 
four poems by Edwards, one of which is addressed to 
-jonie court beauties of his tmie one of thc^e also is 
given by Mr Ellis m his “ Specmiens ” A part of his ^ong 
“ In Commendation of Musick,” in the “ Paradi&e of 
Damty Devices,’^ is given by Shakespeare, “ Borneo and 
Juliet,” act iv , sc. 6 “Where gnpyng grief the hart 
would wound,” &:c Ritson mentions *^Aii Epytaphe 
of the lord of Pembroke” by Mr Edwards (1569-70) ; but 

^ “ British Bibliographer,” Introduction to the “ Paradise 
of Dainty Devices/’ p vi The reader may also be referred 
to Brydges’ “ liestitnta,” 1 , 367, “Bnt Bibl” 1 , 494, 
“ Censura Literana/ first edit, tii , 350. 
s [Warton’s “HEP by Ha^htt,” 1 ? , 215 ] 

® See “ Kugse Antique?, ” vol 11 , p. 392, ed ISOiv 
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tins IS merely said to be written^by a Mr Edwardes^ and 
was not, at any rate, from tbe pen of tlie author of 
“ Damon and Pithias.” ^ 

Among the books of my friend, the late Mr William 
Gollms, of Chichester, now dispersed,” writes Warton,^ 
was a collection of short comic stoiies^in prose, printed 
111 the black letter, and, in the year 1570, ^ Set forth by 
Maister Richard Edwaides, Mayster of Her Maiesties 
Revels ' There is a mistake in assigning this ofiee to 
Edwards, for Sir Thomas Cawarden and Sir Thomas 
Benger were successively Masters of the Revels in our 
author’s time However, among these tales was that of 
the induction of the Tinker’ in Shakespeare’s ^Taming 
of the Shrew , ’ and perhaps,” writes Warton, Edwards’ 
stoiy book was the immediate source from which Shake- 
speare, or rather, the author of the old ‘ Taming of the 
Shrew ’ drew that diverting apologue ” 

The drama here repiinted from the earhest known 
edition of 1571,3 collated with that of 1582, may have 
been the same as the tmgedy peiformed before Queen 
Elizabeth by the children of the chapel at Christmas, 


^ [As to the song of the Willow Garland,” mentioned bj 
Warton as by Edwards, see H E P ” by Hazlitt, xv , 216 ] 
^ ** History of Enghsh Poetry,” by Hazlitt, iv, p 21 
[A writer m the “ Shakespeare Society’s Papers,” vol n,, 
printed from what he supposed to be a fragment of a later 
impression of this book the story of the ** Waking Man’s 
Bream,” which is also to he found narrated in Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy,” 1621 ] 

® [See Warton’s *^H E P” by Hazlitt, iv, 214 War- 
ton IS v§ry positxye m asserting that the first edition was# 
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1064-5 “Although,” writes Collier, "Edwards con- 
tinued m tills play to employ rhymes, he endeavoured 
to get rid of some part of its monotony, by varying the 
length of his lines, and by not preserving the caesura 
It was nearly new, at the date when this piece was 
written, to bring gtones from profane history upon the 
stage. ‘ Damon and Phythias * was one of the earliest 
attempts of the kind, and at any other period, and with- 
out the* Queen’s evtraordmary commendation, it may at 
least be doubted whether Edwards would have acquired 
an equal degree of notoriety ^ 


not in. 1571, but in 1570, yet no such edition is at present 
known The play, however, having been licensed in 1567 
(Collier’s "Extr. fromStat Reg” i., 166), it is extremeh 
probable that it was published e\en before 1570 ] 

^A specimen of the elegy on Edwards by Turbervile 
printed in the editions of his poems m 1567 and 1570, is 
here subjoined 

^‘Epitaph on Maister Edwards, sometime Maister of the 
Children of the Chappell, and Gentleman of Lyn 
colnes Inne o;? Court — 

“ Ye Learned Muses nine, and sacied Sisters all. 

Now lay your cheereful Cithrons downe and to lamenting fall 
Bent off those gailandes greene, doe laurel lea-ves a\iiay, 

Remove the myrtill from jour browes, and stmt on strings to play , 
For he that led the daunce, the chiefest of your traine, 

I meane the man that Edwards height, by cruell death is slaine 
Ye courtyers chaunge your cheere, lament in tjailfull wise, 

For now your Orpheus hath resignd m clay his Carcas lies 
0 Tuth, he IS bereft, that whilst he lined heere, 

For Poet's Pea and passing Wit, could hane no Englishe Peere 
His vaine m Terse was such, so stately eke his stile, 

His feate in forging sugred Songs, with cleaue and cunoub file , 

As aU the learned Oreekes and Bomames would repine. 

If they did Uve agame, to yewe his Verse with scornefall eine 



THE SPEAKEBS’ NAMES 

Akistippus, a Pleasant QenUeman 
Cabisophtjs, a Parasite 
Eamon, ) 

> Tvjo Gentlemen of Gi ecu 
PiTHIAS, ) 

Stephano Servant to Damon and Pithiat 
Wile, AnsHppus^ Lachei} 

Jack, OansopTius^ Lacley 
Snap, the Porter 
Dionysius, the King 
Eubulus, the King's Couaullot 
Geonno, the Hangman 
Grim, the CoUier^ 



THE PROLOGUE 

On every side, whereas I glance my roving eye, 

Silence in all ears bent I plamly do espy 

But if your eager looks do long such to} s to see, 

As heretofore in comical m^e were wont abroad to 
be, 

Your lust is lost, and all the pleasures that you 
sought, 

Is frustrate quite of toymg plays A sudden change 

is wrought • 

For lo, our author’s muse, that masked in delight, 

Hath forc’d liis pen against his kind ^ no nioie such 
sports to ivnte 

Muse he that lust (right woisliipful), for chance 
hath made this change, 

For that to some he seemed too much in young 
desires to i^ange : 

In which, right glad to please, seeing that he did 
offend, 

Of all he humbly pardon craves his pen that 
shall amend 

And yet (worshipful audience) thus much I dare 
avouch, 

In comedies the greatest skill is this, rightly to touch 

AU thmgs to the quick , and eke to frame each 
person so, 

That by his common talk you may his natuie 
rightly know • 


* Nature. 
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A roister ought not preach, that were too strange 
to hear, 

But as from virtue he doth swerve, so ought his 
words appear . 

The old man is sober, the young man rash, the 
lover triumphing in joys 

The matron giave, the harlot wild, and full of 
wanton toys 

Which all in one course they no wise do agree , 

So correspondent to their kmd their speeches, ought 
to be. 

Which speeches well-pronounc’d, with action lively 
framed. 

If this olfend the lookers on, let Horace then be 
blamed, 

Which hath our author taught at school, from whom 
he doth not swerve, 

In all such kind of exercise decorum to observe 

Thus much for his defence (he saith), as poets earst 
have done, 

Which heretofore in comedies the self-same race did 
run 

But now for to be brief, the matter to express, 

Which here we shall present, is this • Damon and 
Pithias 

A rare ensample of friendship true, it is no legend- 
he, 

But a thing once done indeed^ as histones do des- 
cry, 

Tillich done of yore m long time past, yet present 
shall be here, 

Even as it were m doing now, so hvely it shall 
appear 

Lo, here in Syracuse th* ancient town, which once 
the Eomans won, 

Here Dionysius palace, within whose court this 
thing most strange was done 
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■Wlncli matter mix’d with mirth and care, a just 
name to apply, 

Afe seems most fit, we have it temed a tragical 
comedy 

■\Mierem talking of courtly toys, we do protest 
this flat. 

We talk of Dionysius couit, we mean no court hut 
that 

And that we do so mean, who wisely calleth to mind 

The time, the place, the author,^ here most plainly 
shall it find* 

Los this I speak 2 for our defence, lest of others we 
should he shent , 

But, woithy audience, we you pray, take things as 
they he meant , 

Whose upright judgment we do crave with heed- 
ful ear and eye 

To hear the cause and see th^ effect of this new 
tragical comedy 


AuiJiourSf first edition 


- SpaU, second < 
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Here entereth ARISTIPPUS 

A.RISTIPPUS, Tho* strange (perhaps) it seems to 
some, 

That I, Aristippus, a courtier am become : 

A philosopher of late, not of the meanest name, 
But now to the courtly behaviour my hfe I frame 
Muse he that list, to you of good skill, 

I say that I am a philosopher still 
Loving of wisdom is termed plulosophy,^ 


i Although it IS obvious that great pams were taken by3fr 
Reed and others (to say nothing of Bodsle^) in the collation 
of this dramatic p;ece, yet they left it in a very imperfect 
state In the course of it not less than fifty important 
variations and errors Have been detected, consisting of words 
omitted, and words accidentally inserted, independently of 
errors of the press, for which of course an editor was not 
responsible It is hoped that it will be now found more 
uniformly correct, although the editor can scarcely flatter 
himself that the reprint may not be still found defective — 
Collier 

^ Phiiosophie, both editions The alteration by Mr 
Bodsley [But Dodsley does not seem to have perceived 
that by the change he converted the text into nonsense 
The ongmal reads— 

« Lovers of wisdom are termed philosophie 
The emendation introduced was suggested by Mr Collier, 
who remarks ] ”In the next line the author expressly speaks 
of lovtfng ofmidom, as if intending to employ the words he 
fad used before ” 
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Then who is a philosopher so rightly as I ^ 

For in loving of wisdom proof doth this try, 

That fTust7 a sapi% qu% non sapit szbi 
I am wise for myself then tell me of troth, 

Is not that great wisdom, as the world go’th 1 
Some philosophers m the street go ragged and torn, 
And feed on vile roots, whom hoys laugh to scorn 
But I in fine silks haunt Dionysius^ palace. 
Wherein with dainty fare myself I do solace 
I can talk of philosophy as well as the best,-' 

But the strait kind of life I leave to the rest 
And I profess now the courtly philosophy. 

To crouch, to speak fair, myself I apply, 

To feed the king’s humour with pleasant devices, 

For which I am called Megius cams 

But wot ye who named me first the kmg’s dog ? 

It was the rogue Diogenes, that vile grunting hog. 
Let him roll in his tub, to win a vam praise 
In the court pleasantly I will spend all my days , 
Wlierem what to do I am not to learn. 

What wiU serve name own turn, I can quickly dis- 
cern 

All my time at school I have not spent vainly, 
f^^c^n help one is not that a go^d point of philo- 
" Sophy ? 


Ee^e entereth Carisophus 

Caeisophus I beshrew your fine ears, since you 
came from school, 

In the court you have made many a wise man a 
fool 

And though you paint out your feigned philosophy. 
So God help me, it is but a plain kind of flattery. 
Which you use so finely in so pleasant a sort, 

That none but Aristippus now makes the kin^ 
sport. 
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Ere you came hither, poor I was somebody , 

The king dehghted in me, now I am but a noddy 
Abistippus In faith, Carisophus, you know 
yourself best, 

But I will not call you noddy, but only in jest, 
And thus I assure you, though I came from school 
To serve m th^^ court, I came not yet to be the 
king’s fool , 

Or to fill his ears with servile squirnhty ^ 

That office is yours, you know it nght perfectly 
Of parasites and sycophants you are a grave- 
bencher. 

The king feeds you often from his own trencher, 

I envy not your state, nor yet your great favour, 
Then grudge not at all, if in my behaviour 
I make the king meny with pleasant urbanity, 
Whom I never abused to any man's injuiy. 
Capjsophus By Cock, sir, yet in the court you 
do ^ best tlirive, 

For you get more m one day than I do in five. 

Aristippus. Why, man, m the court do you not see 
Eewards given for virtue to every degree ? 

To reward the unworthy— that world is done : 

The court is changed, a good thread hath been spun 
Of dog's wool heretofore, and why because it was 
liked, 

And not for that it was best trimmed and picked , 
But now men's ears are finer, such gross toys are 
not set by, 

Therefore to a trimmer kind of mirth myself I 
apply ; 

■Wherein though I please, it cometh not of my 
deserfe, 

But of the king’s favour 


^ [Scumlity ] * second edition 

* Omitted m second edition. 

YOJU XV, 


B 
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Carisophus It may so be; yet in your pros- 
perity 

Despise not an old courtier Carisophus is he, 
Which hath long tune fed Dionysius’ humour 
Dihgently to please still at hand . there was never 
rumour 

Spread in this^ town of any small cthmg, but I 
Brought it to the king in post by and by 
Yet now I crave your friendship, which if I may 
attain, 

Most sure and unfeigned friendship I promise you 
again 

So we two hnk’d in friendship, brother and brother, 
Full well in the court may help one another 
Aristippus By’rLady, Carisophus, though you 
know not philosophy. 

Yet surely you are a better courtier than I • 

And yet I not so evil a courtier, that will seem to 
despise 

Such an old courtier as you, so expert and so wise 
But where as you crave mine, and offer your friend- 
ship so willingly, 

With heart I give you thanks for jbhis youf great 
courtesy 

Assuring of friendship both witfi tooth and nail, 
Whiles hfe lasteth, never to faiL 
Carisophus. A thousand thanks I give you, 0 
friend Anstippus 
Aristippus O friend Carisophus. 

Carisophus How joyful am I, sith I have to 
friend Anstippus now ? 

Aristippus None so glad of Carisophus’ friend- 
ship as I, I make God a vow, 

I speak as I think, believe me 


^ The, second edition. 
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Carisophus, Sitli we are now so friendly jomed,^ 
it seemeth to me, 

That one Of us help each other in every degree 
Prefer you my cause, when you are in presence, 
To further your matters to the kmg let me alone 
in your absence 

Aristippus Friend Carisophus, this shall be 
done as you would ivish 
But I pray you tell me thus much by the way, 
Whither now from this place will you take your 
journey ? 

Carisophus. I will not dissemble, that were 
against friendship, 

I go into the city some knaves to nip 
For talk, with their goods to increase the king’s 
treasure, 

In such kind of service I set my chief pleasure : 
Farewell, fnend ^ Aristippus, now for a time \Exit 

Aristippus Adieu, fnend Cansophus — In good 
faith now, 

Of force I must laugh at this solemn vow 
*ts Anstippus link’d m friendship with Carisophus ? 
QvAd cum taiito mim tcdu philosophus f 
They say, Morum Mmihtudo consult^ amtatias; 
Then how can this fnendship between us two come 
to pass 1 

We are as like in condition as Jack Fletcher and 
his bolt 


^ Omitted in second edition 
® [The original has eomvMat ] 

® A Flcte&r is a maker of arrows, from^fiec^em arrow, 
Fr The Fletcker^s Company had several charters granted 
to them, though at present, I believe, they have only a no 
mmal existence. Aristippus means to say, that he diners 
as much in disposition from CarmjA,uitf as Jack the umm- 
varies in ipiahiy from a or arrow of his own 
making — 
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I brought up in learning, but he is a very dolt 
As touching good letters , but otherwise such a 
crafty knave, 

If you seek a whole region, his like you cannot 
have 

A Viliam for liis life, a varlet dyed in grain, 

You lose money by him, if you -sell him for one 
knave, for he serves for twam • 

A flattermg parasite, a sycophant also, 

A common accuser of men, to the good an open 
foe 

Of half a word he can make a legend of lies, 

Which he will avouch with such tragical cries. 

As though all were true that comes out of his mouth 
Whereas indeed, to be hanged by and by,^ 

He cannot tell one tale, but twice he must lie 
He spareth no man’s life to get the king’s favour, 
In which kmd of service he hath got such a 
savour,^ 

That he will never leave Methink then that I 
Have done very wisely to jom in friendship with 
him, lest perhaps I 

Coming in his way might be nipp’d , for such knaves 
m presence 


1 So, in [Fulwell’s] “ Leke [will] to Leke, quoth the Devil 
to the Collier’* [1568] . 

There thou mayst he called a knave in grane, 

And where knaves be scant thou mayst go for twayne ” 

See a note on **The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” voL i 
edition 1778, p 176 --3 

^ te fit he were hanged for it, he could not tell one tale 
without telling two lies Yet Mr Collier would change 
whe7 e to were he 

® This whole line is omitted m the later of thetvio old 
copies, and as Mr Reed and his friend remarked m their 
notes sometimes even the variation of letters, it is singular 
that they should have passed over this circumstance witho^jt 
observation — Collier, 
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We see oft times put lionest men to silence * 

Yet I have played "with lus beard in knitting this 
knot, 

I piomis’d friendship , but, you love few words — 
I spake it, but I meant it not ^ 

Who marks this friendship between us two 
^Shall judge of tlie worldly fiiendsliip without any 
more ado 

It may be a right pattern ^ thereof, but true friend- 
ship indeed 

Of nought but of virtue doth truly proceed 
But why do I now enter into philosophy, 

“Wmich do profess the fine kind of courtesy ^ 

I will hence to the court with all haste I may , 

I think the king be stirring, it is now bright day. 
To wait at a pmch still in sight I mean, 

For wot ye what ^ a new broom sweeps clean ® 

As to high honour I mind not to climb, 

So I mean m the court to lose no time 
Wherein, happy man he Ins dole,^ I trust that I 
Shall not speed worst, and that very quickly. 


^ Meanef second edition, 

- Ed 1571 has patron 

® This was proverbial See [Hazlitt’s] “Collection of 
Proverbs,’* p 291 

^ A proverbial expression often found in ancient writers. 
Heywoodhasit “ Happy man, happy ” See Dice’s 
Glossary to his second edition of Shakespeare, p 201 I)ole, 
Mr Steevens observes {Notes to The Taming of the Shrew,” 
act 1 , sc 1), IS any thing dealt out or distributed, though 
its original meaning was the provision given away at the 
doors of great men’s houses It is generally written be kts 
dolcj though Hay, p. 116, gives it as m the second 4to5?/his 
dole Shakespeare also uses the phrase m “The Meriy 
Wives of Windsor ” 

Again, in “ Hudibras,” p. 1, c 3, 1 637 — 

** Let us that are unhurt and whole, 
yall on, and man bee Me ” 
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Here miteuth Damon awc^PlTHlAS hhe mannen 

Dajvion 0 Neptune, immortal be tby praise, 
For that so safe from Greece we have pass’d the seas 
To this noble city Syracuse, where we 
The ancient reign of the Eomans may see 
Whose force Greece also heretofore hath known, 
Whose virtue the shrill trump offame so far hath 
blown 

PiTHiAS My Damon, of right high praise we 
ought to give 

To Neptune and all the gods, that we safely did 
arrive 

The seas, I think, with contrary winds never 
raged so , 

I am even yet so seasick, that I faint as I go , 
Therefore let us get some lodging quickly. 

But wheie is Stephano** 


ITeye mUreth SxEPHlNO 

Stephano Not far hence • a pox take these 
mariner-knaves, 

Not one would help me to capry tins stuff, such 
drunken slaves 

1 think be accursed of the gods* own mouths 
Damon Stephano, leave thy raging, and let us 
enter Syracuse, 

We will provide lodging, and thou shalt be eased 
of thy burden by and by 
Stephano Good master, make haste, for I tell 
you plain, 

This heavy burden puts poor Stephano to much 
pain, 

PiTHiAS Come on thy ways, thou shalt be eased, 
and that anon. [Exemv^. 
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Here entereth CariSOPHUS 

Carisophus It IS a true saying, that oft hath 
been spoken, 

The pitcher goeth so long to the water, that it ^ 
cometli home broken 

My own proof this hath taught me, for truly, sith I 

In the city have used to walk very slyly 

IsTot with one can I meet, that will in talk join 
»vith me, 

And to cieep into men’s bosoms,- some talk for to 

, snatch. 

But which, into one trip or other, I might tumly 
them catch, 

And so accuse them — now, not with one can I 
meet, 

That will join in talk with me, I am shunn’d like 
a devil m the street 

My credit is crack’d, wheie I am known, but I 
hear say, 

Certain strangers are arrived they were a good 
prey, 

If happily I mjght meet with them, I fear not, I, 

But in talk I should tiip them, and that verj' 
finely 

■Winch thing, I assure you, I do for name own 
gam, 

Or else I would not plod thus up and down, I tell 
you plain 

“Well, I will for a while to the court, to see 

What Anstippus doth , I would be loth in favour 
he should overrun me , 

He is a subtle child, he flattereth so finely, that I 
fear me 


^ jSV, first edition* 


® second edition 
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He Will lick the fat from my lips, and so out- 
wear^ me 

Therefore I will not be long absent, but at hand, 
That all his fine drifts I may understand 


Heie entereth Will and Jack 

Will I wonder what my master Aristippus 
means now-a-days, 

That he leaveth philosophy, and seeks ^ to please 
King Dionysius with such merry toys 
In Dionysius’ court now he only joys, 

As trim a courtier as the best, 

Eeady to answer, quick in taunts, pleasant to jest , 
A lusty companion to devise with fine dames, 
Whose humour to feed his wily wit he frames 

Jack By Cock, as you say, your master is a 
minion * 

A foul coil he keeps in this court, Aristippus 
alone 

Now rules the roost with his pleasant devices. 

That I fear he will put out of conceit my master 
Carisophus, 

Will Pear not that, Jack, ibr, like brother 
and brother, 

They are knit in true friendship the one with the 
other , 

They are fellows, you know, and honest men both, 
Therefore the one to hinder the other they will be 
loth 

Jack Yea, but I have heard say there is false- 
hood in fellowship. 

In the court sometimes one gives another finely 
the slip * 


^ Original, outmnj. 


® &€d.eth, second edition. 
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Whicli when it is spied, it is laugh’d out leiith a 
scoff, ^ 

And with sporting and playing quickly 2 shaken off * 
In which kind of toying thy master hath such a 
grace, 

That he will never blush, lie hath a wooden face 
But, Will, my ujiaster hath bees in his head, 

If he find me here prating, I am but dead ' 

He IS still trotting m the city, there is somewhat 
lU the wind , 

His looks bewray his inward troubled mind 
Therefore I will be packing to the court by and by , 
Ifhe be once angry, Jack shall cry, w^oe the pie 1 
Will ByV Lady, if I tarry long here, of the 
same sauce shall I taste, 

For my master sent me on an errand, and had 
me make haste, 

Therefore we will depart together [Exeunt 

Here enteuth STEPHiVNO. 

Stephano Ofttimes I have heard, before I 
came hither, 

That no man c^to. serve two masters together j 
A sentence so true, as most men do take it, 

At any time false that no man can make it • 

And yet by their leave, that first have it spoken, 
How that may prove false, even here I wtII open : 
For I, Stephano, lo, so named by my father, 

At this time serve two masters together, 

And love them alike the one and the other 
I duly obey, I can do no other 
A bondman I am, so nature hath wrought me. 

One Damon of Greece, a gentleman, bought me. 

To him I stand bound, yet serve I another. 


^ Grme, second edition. 


first edition. 
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TOiom Damon my master loves as lus own 
brother 

A gentleman too, and Pithias he is named, 
Fraught with virtue, whom vice never defamed 
These two, since at school they fell acquainted. 

In mutual friendship at no tnne have fainted 
But loved so kindly and fnendly each other, 

As though they weie brothers by father and 
mother. 

Pythagoras learning these two have embraced. 
Which both are in virtue so narrowly laced. 

That all their whole doings do fall to this issue. 

To have no respect but only to virtue : 

All one in effect, all one in their going, 

All one in their study, all one in their doing. 

These gentlemen both, being of one condition 
Both alike of my service have all the fruition . 
Pithias IS joyful, if Damon be pleased 
If Pithias IS served, then Damon is eased. 

Serve one, serve both (so near ^), who would win 
them 

I think they have but one heart between them 
In travelhng countries we three have contrived ^ 
Full many a year, and this day arrived 
At Syracuse in Sicilia, that ancSnt town, 

Where my masters are lodged , and I up and down 
Go seeking to learn what news here are walking, 
To hark of what thmgs the people are tahong 


^ , So near are they ] 

® To contrive in this place signifies to wear away, to 
spend, from contero, Lat So in Shakespeare’s Taming of 
the Shrew,” act i , sc 2 — 

** Please yon we many contrive this afternoon ’ " 

Totum hunc contnvi diem — S See also the Notes of Dr 
Warburton and Dr Johnson on the above hne m Shake- 
speare 
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I like not this soil, for as I go plodding, 

I mark there two, there three, their heads always 
nodding, 

In close secret wise, still whispering together 
If I ask any question, no man doth answer 
But shaking their heads, they go their ways 
speaking 

I mark how ith tears their wet eyes are leaking 
Some strangeness there is, that hreedeth this mus- 

ABg 

Well, I will to my masters, and tell of their using, 

? hat they may learn, and walk wisely together 
fear we shall curse the time we came hither 

[Exit 


Here entereth ARISTIPPUS arid WiLL 

Aristippus Will, didst thou hear the laches so 
talk of me 

What aileth them ? from their nips ^ shall I never 
be free ? 

Will* Good faith, sir, all the laches m the court 
do plainly report, 

That -ttuthoiit mention of them you can make no 
sport : 

They are your plain-song to smg descant upon^- 

If they were not, your mirth were gone 

Therefore, master, jest no more mth women in ani 
wise, 

If you do, hy Cock, you are hke to know the price 

Aristippus By’r Lady, Will, this is good coun- 
sel plainly to jest 


^ Taunts or sarcasms See Johnson — N 
® Pla%n’‘Bong is planm emtvs, uniform modulation JPea* 
mnt IS musical paraphrase a Note on “ The Midaum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” vol* nl , p 68 , and another on** King 
Richard IIL” to! ni., p. 6, edit 
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Of women, proof hath taught me is not the best 
I will change mj copy, howbeit I care not a qmnch,^ 
I know the galFd horse will soonest winch : 

But learn thou secretly how privily they talk 
Of me in the court , among them slyly walk, 

And bnng me true news thereof 
Will I will, sir master, thereof-have no doubt, 
for I 

Where they talk of you will mform you perfectly 
Aristippus Do so, my boy if thou bikig it 
finely to pass, 

For thy good service thou shalt go in thine old co^t 
at Christmas [Exeunt 

Enter DA3I0N, PiTB[IAS, StEPHANO 

Damon Stephano, is all this true that thou hast 
told me ? 

Stephano Sir, for lies hitherto ye never con- 
trolled me 

0, that we had never set foot on this land, 

Where Dionysius reigns with so bloody a hand ^ 
Every day he showeth some token of cruelty, 

With blood he hath filled all the streets in the city. 
I tremble to hear the people’s murmuring, 

I lament to see his most cruel deahng 
I think there is no such tjTant under the sun. 

0, my dear masters, this morning what hath he 
done f 

Damon. What is that ? tell us quickly. 
Stephano As I this mornmg pass’d in the street. 
With a woful man (going to his death; did I meet, 


^ Spenser has this word which, as Br Johnson observes, 
appears to be the same as wtneh It should seem to be 
expressive of some slight degree of pain, and m this instance 
to mean the same as if the speaker had said, I care not 
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Many people followed, and I of one secretly 
Asked the cause, why he was condemned to die 
[^Yllo] whispered in mine ear, nought hath he done 
but thus, 

In his sleep he dreamed he had killed Dionysius ^ 
Which dream told abroad, was brought to the kiug 
in post. 

By whom, condeimied for suspicion, his life he 
hath lost 

Marcia was his name, as the people said. 

PiTHiAS My dear friend Damon, I blame not 
Stephano 

For wishing we had not come hither, seeing it is so, 
That for so small cause such cruel death doth ensue 
Daision My Pithias, where tyiants reign, such 
cases are not new, 

Wliich fearmg their own state for great cruelty,- 
To sit fast as they think, do execute speedily 
All such as any hght suspicion have tainted 
Stephano (aside) With such quick carvers I 
list not he acquainted 

Damon. So are they never in quiet, hut m 
suspicion still, 

When one is* made away, they take occasion 
another to Idll 


^ Dionjsms the tjrant is said toha^e punished with death 
one of his subjects for dreaming he had killed him This 
was hardly more iniquitous than the execution of the gentle- 
man, who having a white deer in his park, which was killed 
by Edward the Fourth, wished the deer, horns and all, in the 
belly of him that counselled the king to kill it, nherem tn 
truth m man cmnselUd the hing to U or than the attainder 
and execution of Algernon Sjdnej, on the evidence of 
private and unpublished papers, without any proof, or even 
a suggestion, of their intended publication.” — Prmmpki of 
^eml ImWi c 11 
® With mueUie^ second edition 
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Ever in fear, having no trusty friend, void of all 
peoples’ love, 

And m their own conscience a continual hell they 
prove 

PiTHiAS As things by their contraries aie 
always best proved, 

How happy then aie merciful princes, of their 
people beloved ^ 

Having sure friends everywhere, no fear doth 
touch them 

They may safely spend the day pleasantly, at 
night secure dormiunt zn utramque aurem, 

0 my Damon, if choice were offered me, I would 
choose to be Pithias, 

As I am Damon’s friend, lather than to be king 
Dionysius 

Stephano And good cause why; for you are 
entirely beloved of one, 

And as far as I hear, Dionysius is beloved of 
none. 

Damon That state is most miserable , thrice 
happy are we, 

Whom true love hath joined in perfect amity 

Which amity first sprung — without vaunting be it 
spoken, that is true — 

Of likeness of manners, took root by company, 
and now is conserved by virtue ; 

Which virtue always though^ w^orldly things do 
not frame, 

Yet doth she achieve to her followers immortal 
fame 

Whereof if men were careful for virtue’s sake only. 

They would honour friendship, and not for com- 
modity 

But such as for profit m friendship do Imk, 


^ Through, both editions. The alteration by Mr Dodsley 
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Wlien storms come, they slide away sooner than a 
man will think. 

My Pithias, the sum of my talk falls to this issue, 
To prove no friendship is sme, but that which i^s 
grounded on virtue 

Pithias My Damon, of this tlnng there need« 
no proof to me, 

The gods forbid, but that Pithias with Damon in 
all things should agree 
For why is it said, Amicus alter ipse, 

But that true fnends should be two in body, but 
one in mind ? 

As it were transformed into another, vhich agam^st 
kind 

Though it seem, yet in good faith, when I am 
alone, 

I forget I am Pithias, methink I am Damon 

Stephano That could I never do, to forget 
myself, full well I know, 

Wheresoever I go, that I am pauper Stephano . 
But I pray you, sir, foi all your philosox>hy, 

See that m this couit you walk very “Wisely 
You are but ne^wiy come hither , being strangers, 
ye know, . 

Many e}es are bent on you, in the streets as ye go , 
Many spies are abroad, you can not be too circum- 
spect 

Damon Stephano, because thou art careful of 
me, thy master, I do thee praise , 

Yet thmk this for a surety no state to displeaffe 
By talk or otherwise my friend and I intend * 
will here, 

As men that come to see the soil and manners of 
all men of every degree 

Pythagoias said, that this world was like a stage, ^ 


^ 1$ lyh unto a stoytf second edition. 
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Whereon many play their parts the lookers-on, 
the sage 

Philosophers are, saith he, whose part is to learn 

The manners of all nations, and the good from the 
bad to discern 

Stephano Good faith, sir, concerning the people 
they are not gay, 

And as far as I see, they be 
they say, 

For the most part, whatsoerer you ask them 

The soil IS such, that to bve here I cannot like 
Damon Thou speakest according to thy . 
ing, but I say, 

Omne solum forti a wise man may live 

everywhere , 

Therefore, my dear friend Pithias, 

Let us view this town in every place, 

And then consider the people's manners also 
Pithias As you will, my Damon , but how say 
you, Stephano ? 

Is it not best, ere we go further, to take some 
repast ? 

Stephano In faith, I like tins question, sir for 
all your haste, 

To eat somewhat I pray you think it no folly ; 

It IS high dinner time, I know by my belly 
Dajmon Then let us to our lodging depart when 
dinner is done, 

We will view this city as we have begun [JSxe^int 

Ileie entereth Carisophus 

Carisophtjs Once again in hope of good wind, 

I hoise up my sail. 


^ Tins sentence stands m the old copies, Omnis solum folks 
patna ^Oolker, [But Mr Collier punted patnce ] * 
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I go into tlie city to find some prey for mine avail 
1 ininger wliile I may see these strangeis that lately 
Arrived I were safe, if once I might meet them 
happily 

Let them baik that lust at this kind of gam, 

He IS a fool that for his profit viU not pain 
Though it he jomed vuth other men’s hurt, I care 
not at all 

Hoi iirofit I will accuse any man, hap what shall 
But soft, sirs, I pray }ou hush : what aie they that 
comes heie^ 

By their appaiel and countenance some strangeis 
they appear. 

I ivill shroud myself secretly, even here for a while, 
To hear all their talk, that I may them beguile. 

Here entereth Damon and Stephano 

Stephano a shoit horse soon curried^, my 
belly waxeth thinner, 

1 am as hungry now, as when I went to dinner • 
Your philosophical diet is so fine and small, 

That you may eat your dinner and supper at once, 
and not suifeit at all 

Damon Stephano, much meat breeds heaviness 
thin diet makes thee light. 

Stephano I may be hghter thereby, but I shall 
never run the faster 

Damon I hai e had sufficiently discourse of amity, 
Winch I had at dinner with Pithias, and his 
pleasant company 

Hath fully satisfied me , it doth me good to feed 
mine eyes on him 

Stephano Course or discourse, your course is 
very coarse , for all your talk, 


1 See [Hasshtt’s] ** Proverbs,” p [S30 ] 
TOL. IT C 
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You liad but one bare course, and that was pick, 
rise, and walk 

And surely, for all your talk of philosophy, 

I never heard that a man with words could fill his 
belly 

Feed your eyes, quoth you *2 the reason from my 
wisdom swerveth, 

I stared on you both, and yet my belly starveth 
Damon Ah, Stephano, small diet maketh a fine 
memory 

Stephano I care not for your crafty sophistry, 
You two are fine, let me be fed like a gross knave, 
still , 

I pray you licence me for a while to have my 
will, 

At home to tarry, whiles you take view of this 
city t 

To find some odd victuals in a corner I am very 
witty. 

Damon At your pleasure, sir • I will wait on 
myself tins day , 

Yet attend upon Pithias, which for a purpose 
tarrieth at home • 

So doing, you wait upon me also 

Stephano With wmgs on my feet I go \Exit 
Daihon Not m vain the poet saith. If atm am 
fm cd expellas, tamen usque recurret , 

For tram up a bondman never to so good a be- 
haviour, 

Yet in some point of servility he will savour 
As this Stephano, trusty to me his master, loving 
and kind, 

Yet touchmg his belly a very bondman I him find 
He is to be borne withal, being so just and true, 

I assure you, I would not change him for no 
new. 

But methinks this is a pleasant city , 
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The seat is good,^ and yet not strong , and that is 
great pity. 

Cartsophus (aside) I am safe he is mine own 
DajiION The an subtle and fine, the people 
should be witty, 

That dwell under this climate m so pure a legioii 
A tiimmei plat I haie not seen m ni} peiegrmation 
Xothing nnsliketh me m this couiitiy, 

But that I heard such muttermg of cruelty 
Fame reporteth strange things of Dionysius, 

But kings’ matteis passing our leach, peitain not 
. to us 

Carisophus Dionysius quoth yoiil since the 
world began, 

In Sicilia never reigned so cruel a man 
A despiteful tyrant to all men , I marvel, I, 

That none makes him away, and that suddenly, 
Damon My fiiend, the gods forbid so cmel a 
thing 

That any man should lift up lus sword against the 
king* 

Or seek other means by death him to p^revent, 
Whom to rule on^eartli the might} godb lia’^e sent 
But, my friend, leave off this talk of King 
Dionysius 

Carisophus Why, sir ^ he cannot hear us. 
Damon What then^ An nescis longas legihts 
esse maims ^ 

It IS no safe talking of them that stiikes afai off 
But leaving kings’ maltei&, I p^iay you show’ me 
tins courtesy, 


^ The seat means the situation See, in Dr Johnson’s 
Dietionan% mtances of it fiom Raleiga, Hayward, Bacon, 
and B Jonson — N 
Bq Diincan, in Macbeth/’ siys— 

This castle hath a pleasant mt ” 
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To describe in few words the state of this city 

A traveller I am, desirous to know 

The state of each country, wherever I go * 

Not to the huit of any state, but to get experience 
thereby 

It is not for nought, that the poet doth cry, 

Die mihi m%ma virum, captce post tempora Tqojcb^ 

Qm mores Iwminum mulforum vidit et ui he$ ^ 

In which verses, as some writers do scan. 

The poet desciibeth a perfect wise man 
Even so I, being a stranger, addicted to philosophy, 
To see the state of countries myself I apply , 
Carisophus Sir, I like this intent, but may I 
ask your name without scorn *2 
Damon, My name is Damon, well known m my 
country, a gentleman born 
Carisophus You do wisely to search the state 
of each country 

To bear intelligence thereof, whither you lust He 
IS a spy, [Aside 

Sir, I pray you, have patience awhile, for I have to 
do hereby : 

View this weak part of this city .as you stand, and 
I very quickly 

Will return to you again, and then will I show 
The state of all this country, and of the court also. 
Damon. I thank you for your courtesy. 

Cans ] This chanceth well, that I 
Met with tins gentleman so happily, 

'Which, as it seemeth, misliketh something, 

Else he would not talk so boldly of the kmg, 

^ This quotation is giyen as follows in both the old 
copies — 

m%hi musa mrum captce post tmpora Trojee 
MvXUiTum homines mores gui vtdit et urbesj^ * 

Queiy— Was it meant by the author that Damon should 
misquote ? ---Collwr. [Surely not ] 
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And that to a stianger hut lo, wlieie he comes in 
haste 

Here entereth Carisophus and Snap 

Carisophus This is the^ fellow Snap, snap 
him uj> away with him 
Snap Good fellow, thou must go with me to the 
court 

Damon To the court, sir ^ and Tihy 1 
Cakisophus Weil, we will disp)ute that before 
the king Away with him quickly 
Dai^ioN Is this tlie couitesy you pioniibed me, 
and that very lately % 

Caeisophus Away with him, I say 
D*uroN Use no violence, I will go with you 
quietly [E^reitnt omnes^ 

Eeie entereth AllISiIPPPs 

Aristippds Ah, surah, hy’i Ladj", Aiibtippiis 
likes DionysiUb couit very veil, 

Which in passing joys and pleasure^ doth excel 

Where he hath aapsileb ccpuas, gemales lector, et aiiro 

Fulgentem tyiaam zonam - 

I have plied the harvest, and stroke when the iion 
vas hot , 

Wlien I spied my time, I was not squeamish to 
crave, God wot J 

But "With some pleasant toy ^ I crept into the king's 
bosom, 


^ Tk%8 ts he, &c first edition 

^ Plentiful suppers, luxurious couches, and the kmg^s 

purse full of gold at command* [In the original this m 
printed so as to be absolute nonsense 1 
/.nstippus was not intended for a blunderer. — 

^ first edition 
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For wHch Dionysius gave me Aur% talentum, mag- 
num — 

A large rewaid for so simple services 

What, then ? the king's praise standeth chiefly in 
bountifulness 

Which thing though I told the kmg very plea- 
santly, 

Yet can I prove it by good writers of great an- 
tiquity 

But that shall not need at this time, since: that I 
have abundantly • 

When I lack hereafter, I will use this point, of 
philosophy 

But now, whereas I have felt the king's liberality, 

As princely as it came, I will spend it as regally * 

Money is cuiient, men say, and current comes of 
Cuj'^endo 

Then will I make money run, as his nature re- 
quireth, I trow. 

For what becomes a philosopher best, 

But to despise money above the rest ? 

And yet not so despise it, but to have in store 

Enough to serve his own turn^ and somewhat 
more 

With sundry sports and taunts yesternight I de- 
hghted the king. 

That with his loud laughter the whole court did 
ring, 

And I thought he laugh'd not merrier than I, when 
I got this money. 

But, mumbudget,^ for Carisophus I espy 

In haste to come hither . I must handle the knave 
finely 


^ A cant term for be silent; mum and budget are the 
words made use of by Slender and Ann Pagem 
Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
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//<?? ^ enUi efh Cari&ophus 

0 Carisophiis, my dearest friend, my tinsty com- 

panion 5 

What news %Tith yon ^ wheie ha\ e yon been so I< mg 
Cakisophus My be&t beloved tnend Aristippus, 
I am come at last , 

1 have not spent'all my time in waste 

I have got a piey, and that a good one, I trow. 
Aristippus What piey is that ? fam would I 
know 

Cakisophus Such a crafty spy I have caught, I 
• daie^say, 

As never was m Sicilia before this day , 

Such a one as viewed eveiy neak place in the city, 
Sui viewed the haven and each bulwark in talk 
very witty 

And yet by some words himself he did bewray 
Aristippus I tlunk so m good faith, as you <hd 
handle him 

Cakisophus I handled him clerklj", I joined in 
talk mill him conrteou'^ly 
But when we were entered, I let him speak lus 
wnil, and I 

Suck’d out thus much of lus w’o^d^, that I made him 
say plainly, 

He w’as come hither to know the state of the city , 
And not only this, but tliat he would understand 
The state of Dionysius’ court and of the whole land 
Which words when I heard, I desired him to stay, 
Till I had done a little busmess of the way 
Promising him to return agam quickly, and so 
did convey 

Myself to the court for Snap the tipstaff, which 
came and upsnatclied lum, 

Brought Mm to the court, and in the poitei’s 
lodge dispatched him, 
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After I ran to Dionysius, as fast as I could, 

And bewrayed tbis matter to him, which I have' 
you told , 

Wliich tlung when he heard, being very meri 3 r 
before, 

He suddenly fell in dump, and foaming hke a boar. 
At last he swore in great rage, tha^ he should die 
By the sword or the wheel, and that very shortly 
I am too shamefast for my travail and toil 
I crave nothing of Dionysius, but only his sppil 
Little hath he about him, but a few motheaten 
crowns of gold, 

Ch a pouch’d them up already, they are sure in hold • 
And now I go mto the city, to say sooth, 

To see what he hath at his lodging to make up 
my mouth.^ 

Aristippus My Cansojihus, you have done 
good service, But what is the spy’s name ^ 

Carisophus He is called Damon, born in 
Greece, from whence lately he came. 

Aristippus By my troth, I will go see him, 
and speak with Inm too, if I may. 

Carisophus Do so, I j)ray you ; but yet by the 
way, 

As occasion serveth, commend *my service to the 
king 

Aristippus. Dictum sapienti sat est^ friend 
Cansophus, shall I forget that thing *2 
No, I warrant you though I say httle to your face, 
I ^vill lay on with my mouth for you to Dionysius, ^ 
when I am m place 


1 [To make up his plunder or prize-money Prom the- 
old French houf^e ] 

® The first edition reads — 

“ I wyll lay one mo%th for you to Dionysius/* &c , 

•which was altered in the second edition as it stands in the* 
text . — CoUtcr 
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[Aside] If I sjDeak one Troid for sucli a knave, 
hang me [Exit 

Caeisophus Our fine pliilosoi)her, our trim 
learned elf, 

Is gone to see as false a spj as himself 

Damon sniatters as well as he ot ciafty philosophy, 

And can turn cat m the pan^ \ery piettily : 

But Carisophus *hath gi\ en him such a mightj 
check, 

As I think in the end ivill break Ins neck 
What care I for that ^ v hy would ^ he then prj, 
And learn the seciet estate of our countiy and city 
He IS but a stranger, by his fall let others be wise, 
I caie not who fall, so tliat I may nse 
As for fine Aiistippms, I n ill keep in with him, 

He is a slirewd fool to deal 'ivithal, he can swim , 
And yet by my troth, to speak my conscience jilainly, 
I will use his friendship to mine own commodity ^ 


^ A pro'verbial expression, of which it is difficult to give 
a satisfactorj^ explanation, though tne ineatiing of it is 
sufficiently obvious A gentleman, who forinerl} wiote in 
The Gentleman's Magazine under a feigned name, sup 
poses the word C(4 should be changed to cute; ‘*an old 
word for a cake or^ other aumahtte which being xisuall} 
fi led, and consequehily tin n'd in live pan, does therefore 
\er^ aptly express the changing of sides m politics or 
religion, or, as we othenuse sav, the turning one's coat 
Genth, nan's Magazine, 1754, p 06 Another writer, how- 
ever, gives the following [verv absurd] explanation of it — 

Capitan, to turn capitan, from a people called Catipam, m 
Calabna and Apuha, who got an ill name by reason of their 
perfidy, very falsely by us called Cod %n pan" — Ibd^ 
p 172 

2 Should, second edition 

5 Commodity is interest So in the former part of this 
play, p 198— 

« They would honour friendship, and not for mmmodity * ’* 
and see ** King John,” act n , sc 2 — 

** Comimdity, the hias of the world " 
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*Wliile Dionysius fayoureth him, Aristippus shall 
he mine , 

But if the king once fiown on him, then good 
night, Tomalin 

He shall be as strange, as though I never sav^ him , 
before 

But I tarry too long, I will prate po more 

Jack, come away 
Jack At hand, sir 

Carisophus At Damon’s lodging, if tha.t you 
see 

Any stir to aiise, be still at hand by me 

Bather than I will lose the spoil, I will blade it 
out [Exeunt 

Here enieretJi PiTHlAS and Stephano 

PiTHiAS What strange news are these * ah, my 
Stephano, 

Is my Damon in prison, as the voice doth go ^ 
Stephano* It is true, 0 cruel hap ’ he is taken 
for a spy, 

And as they say, by Dionysius’ oto mouth con- 
demned to die 

PiTHlAS To die f Alas f For what cause ^ 
Stephano A sycophant falsely accused Tnm 
other cause there is none 

But, 0 Jupiter, of all wrongs the revenger, 

Seest thou this unjustice, and wilt thou stay any 
longer 

From heaven to send down thy hot consuming fire, 

To destroy the workers of wrong, which provoke 
thy just ire 

Alas < Slaster Pithias, what shall we do, 


^ [A rare word m this sense, for it appears to stand foi 
hldh ] 
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Being m a strange conntr}% void of friends and 
acquaintance too 2 

A.I 1 , poor Stepliano, hast thou lived to see tins day. 

To see thy true master unjustly made away ^ 
PiTHiAS Stephano, seeing the matter is come to 
this extremity, 

Let us make viitue our friend of mere necessity. 

Eun thou to the court, and understand secretly 

As much as thou canst of Damon's cause, and I 

"Will make some means to entieat Aristippus 

He can do much, as I hear, with King Dionysius 
^TEPHAKO I am gone, sir Ah, I would to God 
my ti avail and pain 

Might lestoie my master to his bbeity again ' 
PiTHiAS All woful Pithias ^ sith now I*am alone, 

“What way shall I first begin to make my moan ? 

What words shall I find apt for my complaint ? 

Damon, my fiiend, my joy, my hfe, is m penl Of 
foice I must now faint 

But, 0 music, as m jo} ful time-s ^ thy merry notes 
did borrow, 

So now lend me thy yearnful tunes to utter m\ 
sorrow 

Here PiTHIAS stn^s and the regals ® play 

Atvale^ ye tvofnl wights^ 

That long have wept in, woe . 

Fiehiqn to me yoiu plainU wiid tears^ 

My haplees hap to ^hoto 


^ [Original reads tunes The emendation was first sng^ 
gested hj Mr Collier ] 

® Eegale sorta di strumento simile alF orgaxio, mamisore 
' — Baretti Dtzmi JtaL ed Ing Bacon distinguishes Be 
tween ihe regal and the organ lu a manner which shows them 
to be instruments of the same class, ** The sounds th it 
produce tones are e\er from such bodies as hare their pans 
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My woe no tongue can tell^ 

No pen can well descry 

0, what a death %s this to hear, 
Damon my friend must die ^ 

The loss of worldly wealth 
MarCs wisdom may i estore^ 

And physic hath pi ovided too 
A salve for eveiy soie 
But my true friend ome lost. 

No art can well supply 

Then, what a death is this to hear, 
Damon my friend must die f 

My mouth, refuse the food, 

That should my Ivmhs sustain 
Let SOI row sink into my hreast, 

And ransack eveiy vein , 

Te Furies, all at once 
On me your torments try * 

Why should I live, since that I hear ^ 
Damon my friend must ^ die t 

Gripe me, you greedy grief 
And present pangs of death, 

You sisters three, with cruel hands 
With speed come ® stop my hreath 


and pores equal, as are nightingale pipes of regals or 
organs ” — Nat Mist cent ii , sec 102 But, notwithstand- 
ing these authorities, the appellative regal has given great 
trouble to the lexicographer, whose sentiments with regard 
to its signification are collected and brought into one point 
of view by Sir John Hawkins, in his “History of Music,” 
vol 11 , p 448, from whence this note is extracted See 
also a note by the Hon Dames Barrington to “ Hamlet,” 
act 111 , sc, 2, in the edition of Shakspeare, 1773, omitted, 
in that of 1778 

^ Seeing, second edit. s Should, first edit 

® Now, first edit. 
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Shi me lae m clay alive, 

Some good man stop mine eye 
0 death, come now, seeing I keai 
Damon my friend must die 

He sjyeaheih aftei the song. 

In vain I call for death, %\luch heaieth not my com- 
plaint 

But what \visdom is this, in such extremity to faint ^ 

MulUm jiivat in ye maid animus bonus 

I will to the coiiit myself, to make friends, and 
that presently 

I will never foi'^ake my friend m time of misery — 

But do I see Stephano amazed hither to run ? 

Het € entereik Stephano 

Stbphano 0 Pithias, Pithias, w e are all undone ' 

Mine own ears have sucked m mine own sorrow , 

I heard Dionysius swear, that Damon should die 
to-moiiow 

Pithias How’ earnest thou so neai the presence 
of the king, 

That thou mightest hear Dionysius speak this 
thing ? 

Stephano By friendship I gat into the court, 
where m gi'eat audience 

I heard Dionjsius with his own mouth give this 
cruel sentence 

By these express w'ords . tliat Damon the Greek, 
that crafty spy, 

Without further judgment to-inonow should die 

Beheve me, Pithias, wnth these ears I heard it 
myself 

Pithias. Tlien how near is my death also ^ Ah, 
woe IS me ^ 

Ah my Damon, another myself, shall I forego 
thee* 
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Stephano. Sir, there is no time of 1ameniiTi£r 
now : it behoveth us 

To make means to them which can do much with 
Dionysius, 

That lie be not made away, ere his cause be fully 
heard ; for we see 

By evil report things be made to princes far wr>r,-;c 
than they be. 

But lo, yonder cometli Aristippus, in great fai’our 
with king Dionysius, 

Entreat him to speak a good word to the Idng for 
us, 

And in the mean season I will to your lodging to 
see all things safe there, 

PiTHiAS. To that I agree : but let us slip aside 
liis talk to hear. 

Eerc entereth Arxstippus. 

Aristippus. Here is a sudden change indeed, a 
strange metamorphosis, 

This court is clean altered : who W’oiild Iuiax^ 
thought this ? 

Dionysius, of late so pleasant and ineny, 

Is quite changed now into such melanclioly, 

That nothing can please liiin : he walketli up and 
down, 

Fretting and chaffing, on every man he doth 
frown ; 

In so much that, when I in pleasant words began 
to play, 

So sternly he frowned on me, and knit me up so 
short, 

I perceive it is no safe playing with lions, but when 
it please them j 

If you claw where it itch not, you shall disease 
them, 
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And so perhaps get a clap , mine own proof taught 
me this, 

That it IS very good to be merr}" and wise 
The only cause of tlus huil^'-bmly is Carisopliiis, 
that wicked man, 

Which lately took Damon for a sp}^, a poor gentle- 
man, 

And hath incensed the king agauist him so despite- 
fully, 

That Dionysius hath judged him to-nioirow to 
die 

I liave talk’d with Damon, whom though in woids 
I found very wntty. 

Yet was ho more cuiious than wise m viewing this 
city 

But truly, for aught I can learn, there is no cause 
why 

So suddenly and cruelly he should be condemned 
to die 

Howsoever it be, this is the shoit and long, 

I daie not gainsay the king, be it right or wiong 
I am sorry, and that is all I may oi can do in this 
case 

Nought availeth persuasion, wlieie fiowaid opinion 
taketh place 

PiTHiAS Sir, if luunhle suits you w'ould not 
despise, 

Then bow on^ me yoiii pitiful ejes 
My name is Pithias, m Grieece well known, 

A perfect friend to that wotul Damon, 

Which now a poor captive in this couit doth he, 

By the king’s own mouth, as I hear, condemned to 
die, 

For whom I crave your masteislup’s goodness, 

To stand his friend in this his great distiess 


^ TJnio^ second edit 
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Nought hath he done worthy of death ; but very 
fondly, 

Being a stranger, he viewed this city : 

For no evil practices, but to feed liis eyes. 

But seeing Dion^^sius is informed otherwises 

My suit is to you, when you see time and place, 

To assuage the king’s auger, and to purchase his 
grace : 

In which doing you shall not do good to one oiily, 

But you shall further tn-od and that fully. 

Aristippus. My friend, in this case I can do 
you no jdeasiire. 

PiTHlAS. Sir, you serve in the court, as fame 
doth tell. 

Aristippus. I am of the court indeed, but none 
of the council. 

PiTHiAS. As I hear, none is in greater favour 
with the king, than you at tliis day. 

Aristippus. The more in favour, the less I dare 
say. 

PiTHlAS. It is a courtier*s praise to help strangers 
in misery. 

Aristippus. To help another, ^and hint myself, 
it is an evil point of courtesy. 

Pithias. You shall not hurt yourself to S2)cak 
for the innocent. 

Aristippus. He is not innocent, wdiom the Idng 
judgeth nocent. 

Pithias. Why, sir, do you think this matter jmst 
all remedy 9 

Aristippus. So far past, that Dionysius hath 
sworn, Damon to-morrow^ shall die. 

Pithias. This word my trembling heai*t cutteth 
in two. 

Ah, sir, in this woful case that - wist I best to do ? 


1 [Too^ first edit.] 


- [What, both eds.] 
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Aeistippus Best to content yourself, i^hen there 
IS no remedy, 

He is well relieved that foreknowetli Ins miseiy 
Yet, if any comfoit be, it re&tetli m Eubulus, 

The chiefest councillor about King Dionysius 
Which pitieth Damon^s case in this great extremity, 
Persuading the king fiom all kmd of ciuelty 

PiTHiAS The mighty gods j)ieserve you foi this 
word of comfort 

Taking.my leave of your goodness, I will now resoit 
To Eubulus, that good councilloi . 

But haik * methink I heai a trumpet blow 

Aristippus The king is at hand, stand close in 
the prease ^ Beware, if he know 
You are Iriend to Damon, lie will take you for a 
spy also 

Parewell, I dare not he seen with you. 

Eert entereilh King Dionysius, Eubulus th 
Coimcillot, and GroNNO tht Hangman 

Dionysius Gronno, do my commandment 
strike off Damon’s irons hy and by 
Then bring him forth, I myself will see him exe- 
cuted presently 

Gronno 0 mighty king, your commandment 
will I do speedily 

Dionysius Eubulus, thou hast talked m vain, 
for sure he shall die 

Shall I sufier my life to stand m peril of every spy *2 

Eubulus That he conspired against your person, 
his accuser cannot say 

He only viewed your city, and will you for that 
make him away *2 


WOL IV. 
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Dionysius "^Vhat Iio would liave done, the guess 
IS great he minded me to hint, 

That came so slyly to search out the secret estate 
of my court 

Shall I still lie m fear'^ no, no I will cut off such 
imps betime, 

Lest that to my farther danger too high they climb 
Eubulus Yet have the mighty gods immoital 
fame assigned 

To all worldly princes, -b Inch in mercy be inclmed 
Dionysius Let lame talk what she list, so I may 
live in safety 

Eubulus The only mean to tliat is, to use mercy, 
Dionysius A mild i3rince the people despiseth 
Eubulus A cruel king the people hateth 
Dionysius Let them hate me, so they fear me 
Eubulus That is not the way to live in safety. 
Dionysius My swoid and j^ower shall purchase 
my quietness 

Eubulus That is sooner procured by mercy and 
gentleness 

Dionysius Dionysius ought to be feared 
Eubulus Better for him to b^ well beloved 
Dionysius Fortune maketh all things subject 
to my power 

Eubulus Believe hei not, she is a light goddess , 
she can laugh and low'r 

Dionysius A kmg’s praise standeth in the 
revenging of his enemy 

Eubulus A greater praise to win him by 
clemency, 

Dionysius To suffer the wicked to live it is 
no mercy 

Eubulus To kill the innocent it is great cruelty 
Dionysius Is Damon innocent, which so craftily 
undermined Carisophus, 

To understand what he could of king Dionysius I 
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Whieli surviewed tlie haven and each bnhvaik in 
the city, 

Where batteiy might he laid, what way be&t to 
approach ^ shall I 

Sufier such a one to live, that woiketh me such 
despite ? 

No, he shall die,, then I am safe a dead dog can- 
not bite 

Eubulus But yet, 0 mighty kmg,^ my duty 
bindeth me 

To give such counsel, as with }oiii honour may 
best agree 

The strongest pillars of princely dignity, 

I find, is 2 justice with, nieicy and prudent liberality 
The one judgeth all things by upright equity, 

The other rewardeth the worthy, flying each 
extremity 

As to spare those which offend maliciously, 

It may be called no justice, but extreme injury ^ 

So upon suspicion oi each thing not well-proved, 
To put to death presently whom enviou'> flatteiy 
accused, 

It seemeth of tjranny, and upon •what fickle 
ground all tyrants do stand, 

Athens and Lacedemon can teach you, if it be 
rightly scann’d 

And not only these citizens, but who curiously 
seeks 

The whole histones of all the world, not only of 
Eomans and Greeks, 

Shall well perceive of all tyrants the ruinous fall, 
Their state uncertain, beloved of none, but hated 
of all 


^ *‘King** IS omitted in the first edition, and supplied 
by the second — Colhei 
2 ThiSj first edition 
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Of merciful princes to set out the passing felicity 

I need not enough of that even these days do 
testify 

They live devoid of fear, their sleeps are sound, 
they dread no enemy, 

They are feared and loved, and why '2 they rule 
with justice and mercy. 

Extending justice to such as wickedly from justice 
have sweived • 

Mercy unto those who in^ opinion of simpleness 
have mercy deseived 

Of liberty nought I say, but only this thing, 

Libeity upholdeth the state of a king 

Whose large bountifulness ought to fall to this 
issue, 

To reward none but such as deserve it for vntue 

Which merciful justice if you would follow, and 
provident liberality , 

ITeither the caterpillars of all courts, et fruges 
cQummere nati^ 

Parasites with wealth puff’d up, should not look so 
high, 

Nor yet for this simple fact poor Damon should 
die 

Dionysius With pain mine ears have heaid 
this vain talk of mercy 

^ I tell thee, fear and terror defendeth kings only 

Till he be gone, whom I suspect, how shall I live 
quietly. 

Whose memory with dulling horror fills my breast 
day and night violently ? 

My dreadful dreams of him bereaves my rest ; on 
bed I lie 


^ [Old editions have, wlm e ojpinion siwplenosse have, &c 
Simpleness, ignorance — le, who have deserved mercy^ 
having offended fiom not kno’wing better ] 
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* 

Shaking and trembling, as one ready to yield Ins 
throat to Damon’s swoid 

This quaking dread nothing but Damon’s blood 
can stay 

Better he die, than I to be tormented with fear 
alway 

He shall die, thojigh Eubulus consent not theieto 

It is lawful, for kings, as they hst, all things 
to do. 


Here GroNNO \and Snap] hrmg in Damon, and 
PiTHIAS meeteih him hy the way 

PiTHiAS 0 my Damon » 

Damon 0 my Pithias ^ seemg death must pait 
us, farewell for ever 

Pithias 0 Damon, 0 my sweet friend ’ 

Snap Away from the pnsoner what a prease 
have we heie ^ 

Gronno As you commanded, 0 mighty king, 
we have bi ought Damon 
Dionysius Then go to make leady. I will 
not stir out*of this place. 

Till I see his head stroken off before my face 
Gronno It shall be done, sir \_To Damoi{\ 
Because your eyes have made such a-do 
I will knock down this your lantern, and shut up 
your shop-window too 

Damon 0 mighty king, where as no truth my 
innocent hfe can save, 

But that so greedily you thirst^ my guiltless blood 
to have, 

Albeit (even in thought) I had not ought against 
your person 


^ Thrust, first edition 
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Yet naw I plead not for life, ne will I crave your 
paidon 

Eut seeing in G-reece my coimtiy, wheie well I am 
known, 

I have worldly things fit for mine alliance, when 1 
am gone. 

To dispose them, ere I die, if I might obtain 
leisure, 

I would account it (0 king) for a passing gieat 
pleasure 

Not to prolong my life thereby, for which I reckon 
not this, 

But to set my tlimgs m a stay and surely I will 
not miss, 

Upon the faith which all gentlemen ought to 
embiace, 

To leturn agam, at your time to appoint, to yield 
my body here in this place 

Grant me (0 king) such time to despatch this 
inquiry,^ 

And I will not fail when you appoint, even here 
my life to pay ^ 

Dionysius A pleasant request ^ as though I 
could tiust him absent. 

Whom in no wise I cannot trust being present 

And yet though I swaie the contraiy, do that I 
require, 

Give me a pledge for thy return, and have thine 
own desme y 

He is as near now as he was before [Aside 

, Damon There is no surer nor greater pledge 
than the faith of a gentleman 
Dionysius It was wont to be, but otherwise 
' now the World doth stand , 


^ [Old edit , ] 

^ Yeeldc speedily, second edition 
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Theiefore do as I say, else presently yield thy neck 
to the sword 

If I might with my honour, I would lecall my 
word 

PiTHiAS Stand to your word, 0 king, for 
kings ought nothing say, 

But that they jvould peiform m perfect deeds 
alway 

A pledge you did require, when Damon his suit did 
n;eve, 

Bor which with heart and sti etched hands most 
humble thanks I give 

And that, you may not say but DamOn hath a friend, 

That doves him better than his own life, and will 
do to his end, 

Take me, 0 mighty Idng my life I pawn ^ for his 

Strike off my head, if Damon hap at his day to mss 
Dionysius What art thou, that chargest me 
with my woid so holdly here ^ 

PiTHiAS I am Pithias, a Greek born, which hold 
Damon my friend full dear 
Dionysius Too dear peihaps, to hazard thy life 
for him what fondness ” moveth thee 
Pithias No Tondness at all, but perfect amity. 
Dionysius A mad land of amity * advise thy- 
self well if Damon fail at his day, 

Which shall be justly apxoointed, wilt thou die for 
him, to me his life to pay 
Pithias Most willingly, 0 mighty king if 
Damon fail, let Pithias die 
Dionysius Thou seemest to trust his words, 
that pawnest thy hfe so frankly 


^ To pawne second edition 
- Polly Thus Spenser, m his Sonnets, 

* ‘ Fondm it were for any, Ijein ^ free, 

To covet fetters, though they goldea l>e ” 
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PiTHlAS Wliat Damon saifcli, Pithias believeth 
assuredly. 

DiONYSitJS Take heed, for [your] life ^ woidly 
men break piomise in many things 
Pithias Though wordly men do so, it never 
haps amongst friends 

Dionysius callest thou friends 1 are they , 
not men, is not this true 'i 
Pithias. Men they be, but such men as love 
one another only for virtue 
Dionysius For what virtue dost thou love this 
spy, this Damon 1 

Pithias For that virtue which yet to you is 
unknown * 

Dionysius Eubulus, what shall I do *2 I would 
despatch this Damon fain, 

But this foolish fellow so chargeth me, that I may 
not call back my word again 
n Eubulus The reveient majesty of a king stands 
chiefly in keeping his promise. 

What you have said this whole court bearethmtness,. 

Save your honour, whatsoever you do 
Dionysius For saving mine ^honour, I must 
forbear my will : go to. 

Pithias, seeing thou tookest me at my word, take 
Damon to thee 

For two months he is tinne . unbind Inm, I set 
him free , 

Which time once expired, if he appear not the, next 
day by noon. 

Without further delay thou shalt lose thy life, and 
that full soon 

Whether he die by the way, or he sick in his bed, 

If he return not then, thou shalt either hang or 
lose thy head. 


^ Old editions read. Take keede , for life wordly^ &c. 
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PiTHlAS For this, 0 mighty king, I yield im- 
mortal thanks 0 joyful day * 

DiONYSiirs Gronno, take him to thee : hind 
him, see him kept in safety . 

If he escape, assure thyself for him thou shalt 
die 

Euhulus, let us depart, to talk of this strange thing 
■VTithin 

Eubulus I follow [Exeunt 

Gronno Damon, thou serv'est the gods well to- 
day , he thou of comfort 

As for you, sir, I think you will he hanged in sport 
You heaid what the king said , I must keep j ou 
safely • 

By Cock, so I will, you shall lather hang than L 
Come on your way 

PiTHiAS My Damon, farewell, the gods have 
thee in keepmg 

Damon 0 my Pithias, my pledge, faiewell, I 
part from thee weeping 

But joyful at my day appointed I will return again, 
When I will delivei thee from all tioiihle and pam, 
Stephano will I leave behind me to wait upon thee 
in prison alone, 

And I, whom fortune hath leserved to this misery, 
wiU walk home 

Ah my Pithias, my pledge, my life, my friend, 
farewell 

Pithias Farewell, my Damon 

Damon Loth am I to depart. Sith sohs my 
trembling tongue doth stay, 

0 music, sound my doleful plamts, when I am gone 
my way. [Exit Damoii, 

Gronno. I am glad he is gone, I had almost 
wept too. Come, Pithias, 

So God help me, I am sorry for thy foolish case 
Wilt thou venter thy life for a man so fondly 1 
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PXTHIAS It IS no venter my fiiend is just, for 
•whom I desire to die 

Gronno Here is a madman * I tell thee, I have 
a wife whom I love well, 

And if ich would die for hei, chould ich weie in 
hell 

Wilt thou do moie for a man than I would foi a 
woman ^ 

PiTHiAS Yea, that I will 
Gronno Then come on your ways, you must to 
prison haste 

I fear you will repent this folly at last 

PiTHiAS That shalt thou never see But 0 
music, as my Damon requested thee, 

Sound out thy doleful tunes ni this time of calamity, 
\E%eunt 11676 the 7eyals flay a moxmiing 
so7ig, and Damon cometh %n in mai iner 
apparel and StephaNO tvith him, 

Damon Weep no more, Stephano, this is but 
destiny 

Had not this happ'd, yet I know I am born to die: 
Where or in what place, the gods know alone, 

To whose judgment myself I commit Tlieiefore 
leave off thy moan, 

And wait upon Pithias in prison till I return again, 
In whom my joy, my care and life doth only re- 
main 

Stephano 0 my dear master, let me go with 
you , for my poor company 
Shall be some small comfoit m this time of misery 
Damon 0 Stephano, hast thou been so long 
with me, 

And yet dost not know the foice of true amity 
I tell thee once again, my friend and 1 are but one 
Wait upon Pithias, and think thou art withDamon 
Whereof I may not now discourse, the time pass- 
eth away , 
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The sooner I am gone, the shoiter shall be my 
journey 

Theiefore tarewell, Stephano, commend me to my 
tiiend Pithias, 

IVhom I trust to delivei m time out of this woful 
case 

Stephano Fai^well, my dear master, since your 
pleasuie is so 

O cruel hap ' 0 pool Stephano ’ 

0 cm sod Caiisophiis, that hist moved this tra- 

gedy 

But what a noise is this ^ is all well within, tiow 
ye '2 

1 feai all be not well within, I will go see — 

Come out, you weasel are you seeking eggs in 

Damon^s chest *2 

Come out, I say, wilt thou be packing ? by Cock, 
you weie best 

Carisophus How duist thou, villain, to lay 
hands on me 

Stephano Out, sir knave, oi I will send ye 
Alt thou not content to accuse Damon wiong- 

fully. 

But wilt thou rob him also, and that openly ^ 
CaPiISOPHUS The king gave me the spoil to 
take mine own wilt thou let me ^2 1 
Stephano Thine own, villain * where is thine 
authority *2 

Carisophus I am authority of myself, dost 
tlioii not know ^ 

Stephano By’i Lady, that is somewhat , but 
have you no more to show ^ 

Carisophus What, if I have not ^ 

Stephano Then for an earnest penny take this 
blow 


^ Hinder me 
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PiTHlAS It IS no venter my friend is just^ for 
whom I desiie to die 

Gronno Here is a madman » I tell thee, I have 
a wife whom I love well, 

And if ich would die foi hei, chould ich weie in 
hell 

Wilt thou do more for a man than I would for a 
woman ^ 

PiTHiAS Yea, that I will 
Gronno Then come on your ways, you must to 
prison haste 

I fear you will repent this folly at last 

PiTHiAS That shalt thou nevei see But 0 
music, as my Damon lequested thee, 

Sound out thy doleful tunes in this time of calamity 
\_Eietnit Ileie the legals plag a mouimng 
song, and Damon cometh in in manner 
appai el and StephANO loith him 
Damon Weep no moie, Stephano, this is but 
destiny 

Had not this happ’d, yet I know I am born to die 
Where or in what place, the gods know alone, 

To whose judgment myself I commit Theiefoie 
leave off thy moan, 

And wait upon Pithias in piison till I return again, 
In whom my joy, my caie and life doth only re- 
main 

Stephano 0 my dear master, let me go with 
you , for my poor company 
Shall be some small comfoit in this time of miseiy 
Damon 0 Stephano, hast thou been so long 
with me, 

And yet dost not know the foice of true amity ^ 

I tell thee once again, my friend and 1 are but one 
Wait upon Pithias, and think thou art with Damon 
Wheieof I may notnow discourse, the time pass- 
eth away , 
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The sooner I am gone, the shorter shall he 1117 
journey 

Therefoi e tarewell, Stephano, commend me to my 
friend Pithias, 

Whom I trust to deliver m time out of this 'woful 
case 

Stephano Farewell, my dear master, since your 
pleasure is so 

0 ciuel hap ’ 0 poor Stephano * 

0 cuisod Caiisophus, that fiist moved this tra- 

gedy t— 

But what a noise is this is all well within, tro'w 
ye '2 

1 fear all be not well within, I mil go see — 

Como out, you weasel are you seeking eggs in 

Damon’s chest '2 

Come out, I say, wilt thou be packing *2 by Cock, 
you weie best 

Carisophtjs How cluibt thou, villain, to lay 
hands on me '2 

Stephano Out, sii knave, 01 1 will send ye 

Art thou not content to accuse Damon wiong- 
fully, 

But vilt thou roll him also, and that openly ^ 

Capjsophus The king gave me the spoil to 
take mine own wilt thou let me *2 ^ 

Stephano Thine own, villain ’ where is thine 
authority “2 

Carisophus I am authority of myself, dost 
thou not know 2 

Stephano Byh Lady, that is somewhat , but 
have you no moie to show ^ 

Carisophus What, if I have not ? 

Stephano Then for an earnest penny take this 
blow 


^ Hinder me 
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I shall bombast you, you mocking knave , chill put 
pro in my purse for this time ^ 

Carisophus. J ack, give me my sword and target 

Jack I cannot come to you, master, this knave 
doth me let. Hold, master. 

Stephano. Away, Jackanapes, else I will col- 
'phise you ^ by and by : 

Ye slave, I will have my pennyworths of thee 
therefore, if I die 
About, villain * 

Caeisophxjs 0 citizens, help to defend me 

Stephano Nay, they will latherhelpto hangthee. 

Carisophus Good fellow, let us reason of the 
matter quietly beat me no more 

Stephano Of this condition I will stay, if thou 
swear, as thou art an honest man, 

Thou wilfc say nothing to the king of this when I 
am gone 

Carisophijs I will say nothing, heie is my hand, 
as I am an honest man 

Stephano Then say on thy mind I have taken 
a wise oath on him, have I not, trow ye 
To trust such a false knave upon his honesty 
As he IS an honest man (quoth you he may be-^ 
wray all to the king, 

And break his oath foi this never a whit — but, my 
franion,^ I tell you this one thing 

^ [I do not understand the allusion The sense seems to 
be, I will beat you, come what may — I will put j^rudence in 
my purse or pocket ] 

^ [Originals have col^pheq you ] I believe we should read, 
colaplnze — box or bufiet Colwpkuer^ Fr See Cot- 
grave’s Dictionary ” — Steevens 

e. Loose companion So Spenser — 

** Might not be found a ranhei ft amon 

Again — 

** A faire/j amon fit for such a pheere 

Again, in “ The First Part of King Edward IV sign 0, 
p 6 Hees 2 ,fTajikef} arnouj a merne companion, and love& 
a wench well ” 
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If you disclose tins, I will devise sucli a way, 

That wlulst thou livest, thou shalt remembei this 
day 

Capjsophus You need not devise for that, for 
this day is printed m my memory , 

I -warrant you, I shall remember this beating till I 
die 

But seeing of courtesy you have granted that we 
should talk quietly, 

Methmks in calling me knave you do me much in- 
jury 

Stephano Why so, I pray thee heartily ^ 

Capjsophxjs Because I am the king’s man 
keeps the king any knaves ? 

Stephano He should not , but what he doth, it 
IS evident by thee, 

And as far as I can leain or understand, 

Theie is none better able to keep knaves m all the 
land 

Cakisophus 0 sii, I am a courtier . when 
courtiers shall heai tell, 

How you have used me, they will not take it well 

Stephano Nay, all light coiutieis will ken me 
thank , ^ aifd wot you why 1 

Because I handled a counterfeit courtier in bs 
kind so finely 

What, sir 'Z all aie not courtieis that have a counter- 
feit show , 

In a tioop of honest men some knaves may stand, 
ye know, 

Such as by stealth creep in imdei the colour of 
honesty, 

AVliicli sort under that cloak do all kinds of villamy, 

A nght courtier is virtuous, gentle, and full of 
urbanity, 


^ See Note to “ Gammer Gurton^s Needle,” vol. in, p 198 
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Hurting no man, good to all, devoid of villainy 

But such as thou art, fountains of sqminlity and 
vain delights , 

Though you hang hy the comt, you are hut flatt’iing 
parasites , 

As well deserving the light name of courtesy, 

As the coward knight the tiue piaise of chivaliy. 

I could say more, but I ivill not, for that I am 
your well-willei 

In faith, Carisophus, you aie no courtier but a 
caterpiUai, 

A sycophant, a parasite, a flatterer, and a knave 

Whether I will or no, these names you must 
have 

How well you deseive tins by youi deeds it is 
known, 

For that so unjustly thou hast accused poor Damon, 

Whose woful case the gods help alone 

CiiRisoPHXJS. Sir, are you his seivant, that you 
pity his case so '2 

Stephano No, bum troth, goodman Grumb, 
his name is Stephano 

I am called Onaphets,^ if needs you will know 

The knave beginneth to sift me, ‘'but I turn my 
name in and out, 

Gictizo cum Cretense^ to make him a lout \Ande, 

Carisophus What mumble you with yourself, 
Master Onaphets *2 

Stephano I am reckonmg with myself how I 
may pay my debts 

Carisophus You have paid me moie than you 
»did owe me 


^ [Hejpkano spelled backwards J 

2 Read KpTjTL^oj Vide Erasm Adaff The Cretans 
vere famous for double dealing Oietizare, however, is a 
T\ ord employ’d by lexicographers, instead of mentin — 
JSteevens 
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Stephano. Nay, upon a fai thei leckonmg, I -will 
pay 3 ''oii moie, it I kno'\v 

Eitiiei you talk of that is done, oi by your sy co- 
phantical envy 

You puck foitli Dionysius the sooner, that Damon 
may die 

I will so pay thee„tliat thy boners sliall rattle in thy 
skin 

Eemember what I have said, Onaphets is my name. 

, \Exif 

Cabisophits The sturdy knave is gone, the devil 
him take f 

He hath made my head, shouldeis, aims, sides, and 
all to ache 

Thou whoreson viiiam boy, why didst thou wait no 
better *2 

As he paid me, so will I not die thy debtor 

h77i. 

Jack Master, why do you fight vitii me ^ I am 
not your match, you see 

You duist not fight with him that ib gone, and will 
you %vTeak yom anger on me 
Cabisophus Thou villam, by thee I have lost 
mine honour, 

Beaten with a cudgel hke a slave, a vacabone, or 
a lazy lubber, 

And not given one blow again Hast thou handled 
me well ^ 

Jack Master, I handled you not, but who did 
handle you very handsomely, you can tell 
Cabisophus Handsomely f thou ciack-iope ^ 


^ Orach rope was a common term of contempt m old plays. 

You codshed, you crad.ei<^ei you chattering? pye " 

—Apms ani V%igtnmt sign B 

Again in that very rare play, " The Two Italian ^Gentle- 
men 
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Jack Yea, sir, veiy handsomely I hold you 
a groat, 

He handled you so handsomely, that he left not 
one mote m your coat 

Carisophus 0, I had firk'd him trimly, thou 
villain, if thou liadst given me my sword 

Jack It is better as it is, master, believe me, 
at a word 

If he had seen your weapon, he would have been 
fiercer, 

And so perhaps beat you worse, I speak it with 
my heart, 

You were never at the dealing of fence-blows, but 
you had four away for your pait 

It is but your luck, you are man good enough , 

But the Welsh Onaphets was a vengeance-knave, 
and rough 

Master, you were best go home and rest in your 
bed, 

Metliinks your cap waxeth too little foi youi 
head 

Carisophds. What ’ doth my head swell ^ 

Jack Yea, as big as a codshead, and bleeds 
too 

Carisophus I am ashamed to show my face 
with this hue 

Jack No shame at all , men have been beaten 
far better than you 

Carisophus I must go to the chirurgeon^s, what 
shall I say, when I am a-dressmg 

J ACK Y ou may say truly you met with a knave's 
blessing [&emi 


“Then let him be led thiough every stieete in the tovm, 
That eveiy cradi ope may flmg lotten egs at the clown 


^CoUier [See also Tarltons ** Jests,’’ 1611 ('‘Old Eng- 
lish Jest-Books,” 11 , p 211) ] 
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Here entereth ARISTIPPUS 

Aristippus By mine own experience I prove 
true that many men tell, 

To live m court not beloved, better be in hell 
What crying out, what cursing, is there within of 
Carisophus, . 

Because he accused Damon to King Dionysius f 
Even now he came whining and crying into the 
court for the nonce, 

Showing that one Onaphets had broke his knave’s 
sconce 

Which strange name when they heard every man 
laugh’d heartily, 

And I by myself scann’d his name secretly , 

For well I knew it was some mad-headed child 
That invented tins name, that the log-headed knave 
might be beguil’d 

In tossing it often with myself to and fro, 

I found out that Onaphets backward spelled Ste- 
phano 

I smiled in my sleeve, how to see by turning his 
name he dress’d him, 

And how for l5amon his master’s sake with a 
wooden cudgel he bless’d him 
None pitied the knave, no man nor woman , but 
all laugh’d him to scorn 
To be thus hated of all, better unborn 
Far better Aristippus hath provided, I trow , 

For in all the couit I am beloved both of high and 
low 

I offend none, insomuch that women sing this to 
my great piaise, 

Omnis Aristippum decuit color, et locus et res 
But m all this jollity one thing ’mazeth me, 

The stiangest thing that ever was heard or known, 
Is now happened m this court by that Damon, 
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Whom Carisophus accused Damon is now at 
hberty, 

For whose return Pithias his friend heth in prison, 
alas, in great jeopardy 

To-morrow is the day, which day by noon if Damon 
return not, earnestly 

The king hath sworn that Pithias should die , 
Whereof Pithias hath mtelhgence very secretly, 
Wishing that Damon may not return, till he hath paid 
His life for his friend Hath it been heretofore 
ever said, 

That any man for his friend would die so willingly? 
0 noble friendship * 0 perfect amity f 
Thy force is here seen, and that very perfectly 
The kmg himself museth hereat, yet he is far out 
of square, 

That he trusteth none to come near him not even 
his own daughters will he have 
Unsearch’d to enter his chamber, while ^ he hath 
made barbers his beard to shave, 

Not with knife or razor, for all edge-tools he 
fears, 

But with hot burning nutshells tjiey singe off his 
hairs. 

Was there ever man that lived in such misery ? 
Well, I will go m — ^with a heavy and pensive heart, 
too, 

To think how Pithias, this poor gentleman, to-mor- 
row shall die [Exit 

Here enter eth Jack and Will. 

Jack. Well, by mine honesty, I will mar your 
monkey’s ^ face, if you so fondly prate 
Will. Jack, by my troth, seeing you are with- 
out the court-gate, 


^ [Old edition, wlvxk ] 


[Old editions have monclces ] 
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If you play Jack-napes, m mocking my master and 
despising my face, 

Even here with a pantable ^ I will you disgrace , 

And though you have a far better face than I, 

Yet who IS better man of us two these fists shall 
try, 

Unless you leave •your tauntmg 
Jack Thoubegan'st first, didst thou now not 
say even now, 

That Oansophus my master was no man but a 
cow, 

In taking so many blows, and gave ^ never a blow 
again ? 

Will I said so mdeed, he is but a tame ruffian, 

That can swear by his flask and twich-box,^ and 
God^s precious lady, 

And yet will be beaten with a faggot-stick 

These barking whelps were never good biters, 

Ne yet great crakers were ever great fighters 

But seeing you egg me so much, I will somew^liat 
more recite , 

I say, Oansophus thy master is a fiatt’ring parasite , 


^ [Old editions have pantacle ] I suppose he means to say 
a pantojle — i e , a slipper Perhaps he begins his attack 
with a kick — S The second edition reads — 

“ Even heere with a/aire pantaele I will you disgrace,” 

an epithet not found in the oldest copy, and hardly consis- 
tent with the supposition that pantaele means ^ntojle — 
Colher [Probablj , a slap on the face ] 

2 Qeve, second edition 

® More properly touch hox While match-locks, instead 
of fire locks, to guns were used, the touch-box, at which the 
match was lighted, was part of the accoutrement of a 
soldier 

“ When she his fiask and ton<^ box set on fire ” 

Line of an author, whose name I cannot at this time recol- 
lect — Steeiens 
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Gleaning away the sweet from the worthy in all 
the court. 

What tragedy hath he moved of late** the devil 
take him > he doth much huit 

Jack I pray you, what is Aristippus thy 
master, is not he a parasite too. 

That with scoffing and jesting in the couit makes 
so much a-do ^ 

Will He is no parasite, but a pleasant gentle- 
man full ol couitesy 

Thy master is a churlish lout, the hen of a dung- 
fork ^ as void of honesty 

As thou art of honour 

Jack Nay, if you will needs be prating of my 
master still, 

In faith I must cool you, my fiiend, dapper Will 

Take this at the beginning \Striles him 

Will Praise well your winning, my pantable is 
as ready as yoms 

Jack By the mass, I will box you 

Will By Cock, I will fox you 

Jack Will, was I with you ? 

Will Jack, did I fly *2 

Jack Alas, pretty cockerel, you are too weak , 

Will In faith, floating dottreVyouwillciycreak 

Eei e enteretlh SNAP 

Snap Away, you crack-ropes, are you fighting 
at the court-gate ^ 


^ A Dottrel is a silb kind of bird which imitates the 
actions of the fowlei, till at last he is taken It the fowler 
stretches out a leg, the bird will do so to So, in Butler’s 
Character of a Fantastic {BemamSf \ol ii , p 132)’’ 

“ He alters his gate with the times, and has not a motion 
of his body that {hJce a DoUtel) he does not borrow from 
somebody else ” See also Jonson’s “Devil is an Ass,” iv , 
6, and Dyce’s “ Beaumont and Fletcher,” in , 79, and v , 64 
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And I take you here again, I will swinge you both 
what * [Exit 

Jack I beshrew Snap the tipstaff, that great 
knave’s heart, that hither did come, 

Had he not been, you had cried ere this, Victus, 
victa, victum 

But seeing we haye bieathed ourselves, if ye list, 

Let us agree like friends, and shake each other by 
the fist 

WlLjj Content am I, for I am not malicious , 
but on this condition, 

That you talk no more so broad of my master as 
here you have done 

But who have we heie? ’tis Coals I spy ^ coming 
yonder 

Jack. Will, let us slip aside and view him well 

Here entereth Grim the Collier, xoJmthng 

Grim What devil ’ ich ween the porters are 
drunk, will they not dup ^ the gate to-day ? 

[To] take in coals for the king’s own mouth , ^ will 
nobody stir, I say % 

Ich might have km tway hours longer in my bed, 

Cha tamed so long here, that my teeth chatter m 
my head 

Jack Will, after our falhng out wilt thou laugh 
merrily % 

Will Ay, marry, Jack, I pray thee heartily 

Jack Then follow me, and hem m a word now 
and then — 

What brawhng knave is there at the court-gate so 
early ^ 


^ [Original here has Cobex ep% Colliers used to he nick- 
named Cmry coals See Hazhtt’s “ Proverbs,” p ] 

® [Do up, open ] 

3 [For the supply of the court, or Bouche de la cour,] 
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Will It is some brainsick villain, I durst lay a 
penny 

Jack Was it you,^ sir, that cried so loud, I trow, 
And bid us take in coals for the king's mouth 
even now 

Grim ’Twas I, indeed 

Jack Why, sir, how dare you speak such petty 
treason 

Doth the king eat coals at any season ? 

Grim Here is a gay world * boys now sets old 
men to school 

I said well enough what, Jack-sauce, thmk’st 
cham a fool ^ 

At bakehouse, butt'ry-hatch, kitchen, and cellar. 
Do 2 they not say for the king's mouth 1 
Will What, then, goodman collier ^ 

Grim What, then ' seeing without coals thee 
cannot finely dress the king's meat, 

May I not say, take m coals for the king's mouth, 
though coals he do not eat *2 
Jack James Chnste * came ever from a collier 
an answer so trim ? 

You are learned, are you not, father Grim '2 
Grim Grim is my name indeed, cham not 
learned, and yet the king’s colliei 
This vorty winter cha been to the king a servitor, 
Though I be not learned, yet cha mother-wit 
enough, whole and some 
Will So it seems, you have so much mother- 
wit, that you lack your father's wisdom 
Grim Mass, cham well-beset, here 's a trim cast 
of murlons ^ 


^ It was you, first edition 
® Doth, second edition 

® 1 e , A cast of that species of hawks that were called Mer- 
lins — JSteevens He calls them Imerhns, which he might 
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What be you, my pretty cockerels, that ask me 
these questions ] 

Jack Good faith, Master Grim,^ if such merlins 
on your pouch may hght, 

They are so quick of wing, that quickly they can 
carry it out of your sight ^ 

And though we are cockerels now, we shall have 
spurs one day, 

And shall be able perhaps to make you a capon 
[to your pay -] 

But to lell you the truth, we are the porter’s men, 
which early and late 

Wait on such gentlemen as you, to open the court- 
gate 

Grim Are ye servants then ? 

Will. Yea, sir , are we not pretty men 1 

Grim Pretty men, quoth you *2 nay, you are 
strong men, else you could not bear these 
breeches 

Will Are these such^ great hosel m faith, 
goodman colher, you see with your nose 


perhaps have been^upposed to pronounce] Murlons on ac- 
count of their size Merlins were the smallest species of 
havks Turbervile sajs, “These me'ilyns are very much 
like the haggart fakon m plume, in seaie of the foote, in 
beake and talons So as there seemeth to be no oddes or 
difference at al betwixt them save only m the hqnessej for 
she hath like demeanure, like plume, and very like condi- 
tions to the falcon, and in hir kind is of like courage, and 
therefore must be kept as choycely and as daintly as the 
falcon ” The mei lin vas chiefly used to fly at small birds , 
and Latham says, it was particularly appropriated to the 
service of ladies 

^ Father Grvmme^ second edition 

» [Something seems to have dropped out of the text here 
to this purport ] 

3 Adopted into the original text from the second edition 
— CoUur 
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By mine honesty, I have but one lining in one 
hose, but seven ells of rug ^ 

Grim This is but a httle, yet it makes thee 
seem a great bug 

Jack How say you, goodman collier, can you 
find any fault here ^ ^ 

Grim Nay, you should [not] find fau’t, mairy, 
here trim gear * 

Alas, little knave, dost not sweat “2 thou goest with 
great pain, 

These are no hose, but water-bougets,^ I tell thee 
plain , 

Good for none but such as have no buttocks 
Did you ever see two such little Eobin ruddocks ^ 
So laden with breeches 1 chill say no more, lest I 
offend 

Who invented these monsters ^ fiist, did it to a 
ghostly end, 

To have a mail ready to put in other folks^ stuff, 
We see this evident by daily proof 
One preached of late not far hence in no pulpit, 
but m a wain-cart, 

That spake enough of this , but foi my part, 

Chill say no more your own necessity 
In the end will force you to find some remedy 
Jack Will,® hold this railing knave with a talk, 
when I am gone 


^ [A play on the similarity between i ug and rogue ] 

® What fault can you see keere ^ second edition 
® [Small casks, buckets ] 

^46, Robin red breasts Shakespeare uses t uddocl for 
redbreast in Cymbeline ’’ — S Again, m NasVs Lenten 
Stuff,” 1599 ‘•’He eft soons defined unto me, that the red 
herring was this old tickle cob, or magister fac totura, that 
brought in the ruddocks, and the grummel seed as thick 
as oatmeal, and made Yarmouth for Argent to put down 
the city of Argentine ” 

^ Boss at, second edition ® Well^ first edition 
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I Will fetch lum his filling ale for his good sermon 

Will Go thy way, Father Grim, gaily well you 
do say, 

It IS but young men’s folly, that hst to play, 

And mask awhile in the net of their own device ^ 

"When they come .to your age, they will be wise 

Grim Bum troth, but lew such loisters come 
to my years at this day , 

They b^ cut off betimes, eie they have gone half 
their journey . 

I will not tell why let them guess that can, I 
mean somewhat thereby 

J^7iter Jack with a pot of wine, and a cup to dnnJc on 

Jack Father Grim, because you are stirring so 
early, 

I have brought you a bowl of wine to make you 
merry 

Grim Wine, marry ^ tbis is welcome to colliers, 
chill swap ’t off by and by 

Chwas stirring so eaily, that my veiy soul is dry 

Jack. This is* stoutly done will you have it 
warmed, Father Grim ? 

Grim No , it is warm enough , it is very lou- 
sious ^ and trim 

’Tis musselden,2 ich ween, of fellowship let me 
have another spurt, 

Ich can drink as easily now, as if I satm my shirt 

Jack By Cock, and you shall have it , but I 
will begin, and that anon, 

Je hois a vom mon tompagmn ® 


^ [Luscious ] 

2 An intended mistake for muscadine — S 
® Jd>vt avow vaon companion Both 4tos —5. 
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Grim J^at vou$ 'pleigt, 'petit Zawne ^ 

Jack Can you speak French here is a trim 
collier, by this day f 

Grim What man * ich learned this, when ich 
was a soldier , 

When ich was a lusty fellow, and could yerk a whip 
trimly, 

Better than these boy-colhers, that come to the 
court daily 

When there were ^ not so many captious fellows as 
now, 

That would torup ^ men for every tnfle, I wot not 
how 

As there was one Damon, not long since taken for 
a spy, 

How justly I know not, but he was condemned to 
die 

Will {aside ) This wine hath warmed him, this 
comes well to pass, 

We shall know all now, for in Vmo ventas 

Father Grim, who accused this Damon to Bang 
Dionysius ^ 

Grim A vengeance take him^ ^twas a gentle- 
man, one Master Crowsphusr 

Will Crowsphus * you clip the king’s language, 
you w’ould have said Caiisophus 

But I perceive now either the wind is at the south, 

Or else your tongue cleaveth to the roof of your 
mouth 

Grim A murrain take thilk wine, it so intoxicate 
my brain, 


^ Ihar vow plmdge pety Zawne Both 4tos [Zawne 
appears to be a loose application of Zani quasi noodle^ 
though here, perhaps, the meaning is rather ] 

® Was, second edition. 

® [Interrupt ? See Nares, edition 1859, in v] 
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That to be hanged by and by I cannot speak plain 
Jack You speak knavishly plain, seeing my 
master you do mock 

In faith, ere you go, I will make you a lobcock 

[Aside 

Father Grim, what say they of this Damon abroad 
Grim All men are soiry for him, so help me 
God. 

They say a false knave 'cused him to the king 
wrongfully ^ 

And he is gone, and should be here to-morrow to 
die, 

Or else his fellow, which is m prison, his room shall 
supply 

Chill not be his half for vorty shillings, I tell you 
plain, 

I think Damon be too wise to return again. 

Will. Will no man speak for them in this woful 
case^ 

Grim No, chill ^varrant you, one Master Stippus 
IS m place, 

Where he may do good, but he frames himself so, 

Whatsoever Dionysius willeth, to that he will not 
say no 

Tis a subtle vox, he will not tread on thorns for 
none, 

A merry harecop ^ 'tis, and a pleasant companion , 

A right courtier, and can provide for one 

Jack Will, how like you this gear your master 
Aristippus also 

At this colheFs hand hath had a blow ' 

But in faith, Father Grim, cannot ye colliers 

Provide for yourselves far better than courtiers 


^ m Chaucer, is used for the top of anything, and 

here seems intended to signify the head, or, as the common 
phrase is, a Mvr hrained fellow 
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Grim Yes, I trow black colliers go in thread- 
bare coats, 

Yet so provide they, that they have the fair white 
groats 

Ich may say in counsel, though all day I moil in 
dirt. 

Chill not change lives with any m Dionysius' court 
For though their apparel be never so fine, 

Yet sure their credit is far worse than mine 
And, by Cock, I may say, for all their high looks, 

I know some sticks full deep in merchants’ books 
And deeper will fall in, as fame me tells. 

As long as instead of money they take up hanks’ 
hoods and bells 

Whereby they fall into a swelling disease, which 
colliers do not know , 

’T ’ath a mad name • it is called, ich ween, Qmtxm 
p'io cento 

Some other in courts make others laugh meriily. 
When they wail and lament their own estate 
secretly 

Friendship is dead in court, hypocrisy doth reign, 
Who IS in favour now, to-morrow^ is out again * 
The state is so uncertam that I, by my will, 

Will never be courtier, but a collier still 

Will It seemeth that colliers have a very^ trim 
life 

Grim Colliers get money still • tell me of troth, 
Is not that a trim life now, as the world go’th % 

All day though I toil with my main and might, 
With money m my pouch I come home merry at 
night. 

And sit down m my chair by my wife fair Alison, 
And turn a crab in the fire,^ as merry as Pope John 


^ Meru, second edition 

® See “ Gammer Gorton’s Needle, vok in , p 189, note. 
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Jack That pope was a merry fellow, of whom 
folk talk so much 

Grim H’ad to be merry withal, h'ad gold enougli 
in his hutch 

Jack Can gold make men merry they say, 
who can sing so meiry a note, 

As he that is not §,hle to change a groat ^ 

Grim Who sings in that case, sings nevei in 
tune I know for my part, 

That a, heavy pouch with gold makes a light 
heart , 

Of which I have pro^nded foi a dear yeai good 
stole, 

And these benters,^ I trow, shall anon get me 
moie 

Will By serving the court with coals, }ou 
gain’d all this money 
Grim By the court only, I assuie ye 
Jack After what sort, I pi ay thee tell me '2 
Grim Nay, theie hate an ace (quod Bolton I 
can wear a horn and blow it not 


^ [See Rimbault’s^“ Little Book of Songs and Ballads,” 
18^)1, p 83] 

- Benne is the French word for a sack to carry coals See 
Cotgrave 

3 Bate me an ace, quoth Bolton, is among the Proverbs 
published by Mi Ray That gentleman adds, ‘‘Who this 
Bolton was I know not, neither is it worth enquiring One 
of this name might happen to say, Bate me an ace, and, for 
the coincidence of the fiist letteis of the two words Bateemd 
Bolton, it grew to be a proverb W'e have many of the like 
original, as Sup, Simon, &c , Stay, quoth Stringer, &c 
There goes a story of Queen Elizabeth, that being presented 
with a Collection of English Proveibs, and told by the 
author that it contained all the English Proverbs, nay, 
replied she, Bate me an ace, quoth Bolton w^hich Pxoverb 
being instantly looked for, happened to be wanting in bis 
Collection” [See HazlitPs] “Proverbs,” p [80] This 
story of Queen Elizabeth forms the point of an epigram b} 
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Jack By ’r Lady, the wiser man 
Grim Shall I tell you by what sleight I got all 
this money 1 

Then ich were a noddy indeed , no, no, I warrant ye 

Yet in few words I tell you this one thing. 

He IS a very fool that cannot gam by the king 
Will Well said, Father Grim you are a wily 
collier and a brave, 

I see now there is no knave like to the old knave. 
Grim Such knaves have money, when courtiers 
have none 

But tell me, is it true that abroad is blo^vn *2 
Jack What is that « 

Grim Hath the kmg made those fair damsels 
his daughters, 

To become now fine and trim barbers 
Jack Yea, truly, to his own person 
Grim Good fellows, believe me, as the case now 
stands, 

I would give one sack of coals to be wash’d at their 
hands, 

If ich came so near them, for my wit chould not 
give three chips, 

If ich could not steal one swap at their lips 
Jack Will, this knave is drunk, let us dress him 

Let ue rifle him so, that he have not one penny to 
bless him, 

And steal away his debenters ^ tdo. [Aside 

Will Content invent the way, and I am ready, 


H P {probably Henry Parrot) in a collection called The 
Mastive,” 1615 — 

A pamphlet was of proverbs penn’d by Polton 
Wherem he thought all sorts included were , 

Until one told him, Baie m’ an ace, quoth Bolton 
Indeed (said he} that pioverb is not there ” 

^ [Sacks of coal, moie properly, henters, as just above ] 
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Jack. Faith, and I will make him a noddy. 

\Aside 

Father Grim, if you pray me welV IitiU wash you 
and shave you too, 

Even after the same fashion as the king's daughters 
do 

In all points as thqy handle Dionysius, I will dress 
you trim and fine, 

Grim Chuld vain learn that come on then, 
chill give thee a whole pint of wine 
At tavern for thy labour, when 'cha money for my 
benters here 

[Here WILL fetcheth a harher^s hason, a 
with water a razor, and cloths, and a pair 
of spectacles 

Jack Come, mine own Father Gnm, sit down 
Grim Mass, to begin withal, here is a trim chair 
Jack What, man, I will use you like a prince 
Sir boy, fetch me my gear 
Will Here, sir 
Jack Hold up, Father Grim. 

Grim Me-seem my head doth swim 
Jack My costly perfumes make that. Away 
with this, sifboy be qmck 
Aloyse, aloyse,^ how pretty it is * is not here a good 
face** 

A fine owl’s eyes, a mouth like an oven 
Father, you have good butter-teeth full seen 
[Aside] You were weaned, else you would have 
been a great calf 


^ In the former edition, Mr Dodslej had altered this to 
pay mee wel 
2 [Urine ] 

® AlouCf French is to allow, to approve, to praise I know 
of no other word that resembles that in the text Alosed, 
m Chaucer, is pramd — S [Possibly, Hallo ^ hallo f may 
be the tiue reading] 
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Ah trim lips to sweep a manger f here is a chin, 
As soft as the hoof of an hoise 

Gkim Doth the kmg’s daughters rub so hard ? 

Jack Hold your head straight, man, else all 
will be marred 

By'r Lady, you are of good complexion, 

A nght Croyden sanguine,^ be&hrew me 
Hold up, Father Grim Will, can you bestir ye'* 

Grim Methmks, after a marvellous fashion'you 
do besmear me 

Jack It is with unguentum of Daucus Maucus, 
that IS very costly 

I give not this washing-ball to everybody 
After you have been (&ess’d so finely at my hand, 
You may kiss any lady's lips within this land 
All, you are trimly wash'd * how say you, is not 
this trim water 1 

Grim It may be wholesome, but it is vengeance 
sour 

Jack. It scours the better Sir boy, give me 
my razor 

Will Here at hand, sir 

Grim God's arms * 'tis a chopping knife, 'tis no 
razor 

Jack It is a razor, and that a very good one , 
It came lately from Palermo, ^ it cost me twenty 
crowns alone 


^ From tbe manner m which this expression is used by 
Sir John Hanngton, in The Anatomie of the Metamor- 
phosis of Ajax,” 1596, sig L, 7, it seems as though it was 
intended for a sallow hue “ Both of a complexion inclin- 
ing to the oriental colour of a Ctoydm sanguine ” 

^ The 4tos read Pallairime The razors of Palermo were 
anciently famous They are mentioned m more than one 
of our old pla>s, and particularly in “ The Wounds of Civill 
War,” by Thomas Lodge, 1594, “Neighbour shaipen the 
edge tole of your wits upon the whetstone of indiscretion, 
that your wordes may shine like the rasers of Pal&rmo ’ 
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Your eyes dazzle aftei your washing, these spec- 
tacles put on 

IsTow view this razor, tell me, is it not a good one 1 
Grim They he gay barnacles, yet I see ne\er 
the better 

Jack Indeed they be a young sight, and that is 
the matter , , 

But I warrant you this lazor is very easy 
Grim Go to, then , since you begun, do as [it] 
please ye 

Jack Hold up, Fathei Giim 
Grim, 0, youi lazor doth hurt my hp 
Jack No, it scrajpeth off a pimple to ease you 
of the pip 

I ha’^ e done now, how say you ? are you not well^ 
Grim Cham lighter than ich was, the truth to 
tell 

Jack Will you sing after your shaving*^ 

Grim Mass, content , but chill be poll’d first, 
eie I smg 

Jack Nay, that shall not need , you are pjoll’d 
near enough for this time 
Grim Go to then lustily, I will smg m mj 
man’s voice 

Chave a troubling base buss 
Jack You aie like to bear the bob, for we will 
give it 

Set out youi bussing base, and we will quiddle 
upon it [Grim stngeth B%m 

Jack sings. Too nidden and too Bidden. 

Will sings. Too mdden and toodle toodle doo 
Hidden , 

Is not Grim the collier most finely shaven ? 

Grbi Why, my fellows, think ich am a cow, 
that you make such toying? 

Jack Nay, by T Lady, you are no cow, by 
your singing , 

VOL. IV. 
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Yet your wife told me you were an ox 

Geim. Did she so *2 ’tis a pestens quean, ^ she is 
full of such mocks 

But go to, let us sing out our song merrily. 

The Song at the shaving of the Collier, 

J ACK Suchhai hei s Godseiid you at all times of need. 

Will That can dress you [ 50 ] finely, and mah 
such quick speed. 

Jack Your face like an inlhoin now shineth so 
gay— 

Will That I loith your nostrils of force mist 
needs play, 

With too nidden and too nidden 

Jack. With too mdden and todle todle doo nidden. 

Is not Grim the collier most finely shaven ? 

W ILL With shaving you shine like a pestle of pork ^ 

Jack Here is the trimmest hog^s flesh from London 
to York 

Will, It would he trim hacon to hang up awhile. 

Jack To play with this hoglin of course I must 
smile, 

With too nidden and too nidden ^ 

Will With too mdden and todle, dec 

Geim Your slmving doth please me, 1 am now 
your debtor. 

Will Your wife now will buss you, because ym 
are sweeter 

Geim Hear would I be polled, as near as clmm 
shaven 

Will Then out of your gerkin needs must you le 
shaken. 

With too nidden and too nidden, do. 


^ He means a pestilence quean — S 
^ A pestle of porke--%,e ,* gammon of bacon ’^Minslieu, 
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GPwIM. It ts a Uim thing to he wash'd %n the coiot 

Will. Tlmr hands me so Jim, that they never do 
hurt 

Grim Me-tlmih %dh am lighter than ever ich was 

Will. Our shaving in the court hath hrougM this 
to pass. 

With too mdden and too mdden 

Jack With too mdden and todle todle doo 
mdden 

Is not Gnim the collier most Jinely ^ shaven ? 

Grim. This is tiimly done now chill pitch my 
coals not far hence, 

And then at the tavern shall bestow whole tway 
pence [Exit Grim 

Jack Farewell, H^y] Cock Before the collier 
again do us seek, 

Let us into the court to part the spoil, share and 
share [a]like 

Will. Away then [Exeunt. 

Heie entereih Grim 

GPilM Out ala§p where shall I make my moan ^ 

My pouch, my benteis, and all is gone , 

Where is that villain that did me shave ^ 

H’ ath robbed me, alas, of all that I have 

Here entereth SNAP 

Snap Who crieth so at the court-gate ? 

Grim. I, the poor colher, that was robbed of 
late. 

Snap Who robbed thee 

Gebl Two of the porter^'s men that did shave 
me 


^ imhj, second edition 
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Snap "iVhy, the porter's men aie no barbers 

Grim. A vengeance take them, they are quick 
carvers 

Snap What stature were they of *2 

Grim As little dapper laiaves, as they trimly 
could scolF 

Snap They are lackeys, as near as I can guess 
them 

Grim Such lackeys make me lack, an halter 
besmnge them * 

Cham undone, they have my benters too 

Snap Dost thou know them, if thou seest them? 

Grim Yea, that I do 

Snap Then come with me, we will find them 
out, and that quickly 

Grim I follow, mast tipstaif , they be in the 
couit, it IS likely 

Snap. Then ciy no more, come away. \Exewit 

Eere eniereth Oarisophus and Aristippus 

Carisophus If ever you will show your friend^ 
ship, now IS the time, 

Seemg the king is displeased with me of my part 
without any crime 

Aristippus, It should appear, it comes of some 
evil behaviour, 

That you so suddenly are cast out of favour 

Carisophus Nothing have I done but this, m 
talk I overthwarted Eubulus, 

When he lamented Pithias' case to King Dionysius. 

Which to-morrow shall die, but for that false knave 
Damon, 

He hath left his friend in the biiars, and now is 
gone 

We grew so hot in talk, that Eubulus protested 
plainly, 
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'\Yhicli ^ lield Ills ears open to paiasitical flatter}^ 

And now in tlie king’s ear like a beU he iings, 

Crying that flatteieis have been the destioyers of 
kings 

Which talk in Dionysius’ heart hath made so deep 
impiession, 

That he tiusteth me not, as heietofoie, in no con- 
dition 

And some woids biake fiom him, as though that he 

Began to suspect my truth and honesty, 

Which you of fiiendship I know will defend, how 
so ever the world goeth 

My friend — for my honesty will you not take an 
oath 

Abistippus To swear for your honesty, I shouhl 
lose mine own 

Caeisophus Should you so, mdeed ^ I would 
that were known 

Is your void fiiendship come thu^ to pa'^s 

Aristippus I follov the pioveib Amiaisiisqiie 
ad at as 

CaPvISOPHUS 'VWiere can you say I ever lobt mine 
honesty *2 

Aristippus You never lost it, for you never had 
it, as far as I know 

Caeisophus Say }ou so, friend Aristippus, 
whom I tiust so w^ell *2 

Aeistippus Because you trust me, to you the 
truth I tell 

Caeisophus Will you not stretch one pomt, to 
bring me m favoui again 1 

Aristippus I love no stretclimg, so I may* 
breed mine ovra pain 

Caeisophus. A friend ought to shun no pam, 
to stand his friend in stead 


t Cl Dionjsius, to which Dodslej changed it] 
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Aristippus. Where true friendship is, it is so in 
very deed. 

Carisophus Why, sir, hath not the chain of 
true friendship linked us two together 1 
t Aristippus The chiefest link lacked thereof, 
it must needs dissever 

Carisophus What link is that ? fain would I 
know 

Aristippus Honesty 

Carisophus Doth honesty knit the perfect 
knot in true friendship 

Aristippus Yea, truly, and that knot so knit 
will never shp 

Carisophus. Belike, then, there is no friend- 
ship but between honest men 

Aristippus Between the honest only; for, 
J.micttza inter home} saith a learned man. 

Carisophus Yet evil men use friendship in 
things unhonest, where fancy doth serve. 

Aristippus That is no friendslnp, but a lewd 
liking ; it lasts but a while 

Carisophus What is the perfectest friendship 
among men that evei giew 

Aristippus Where men love'*' one another, not 
for profit, but for virtue 

Carisophus Aie such friends both alike in joy 
and also in smart ^ 

Aristippus They must needs , for in two bodies 
they have but one heait 

Carisophus Friend Anstippus, deceive me not 
with sophistry : 

Is there no perfect friendship, but where is virtue 
and honesty ? 

Aristippus What a devil then meant Cari- 
sophus 


^ BonnSy both 4tos 
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To join m friendsliip witli fine Aristippus 
In whom is as much virtue, truth and honesty, 

As there are true feathers in the three Cranes of 
the Vintree . ^ 

Yet their 2 feathers have the shadow of lively 
feathers, the truth to scan, 

But Carisophus hath not the shadow of an honest 
man 

To be plain, hecd-ubts x jh.now thy villainy, 

In abusing Dionysius to many men’s in]ury, 

Under the cloak of friendship I play’d with his 
head, 

And sought means how thou with thine own fancy 
might be led 

My friendslnp thou soughtest for thine own com- 
modity, 

As worldly men do, by profit measuring amity : 
Which I perceiving, to the like myself I framed, 
Wheiem I know of the wise I shall not be 
blamed . 

If you ask me, Qum^e ? I answer, Qma p'udeniis 
est multim dissimulare. 

To speak more plamer, as the proverb doth go, 

In faith, Carisophus, ctim Ci etense crehzo. 

Yet a perfect friend I show myself to thee in one 
thing, 


^ Sometimes called New Queen Street, where there seems 
to have been the sign of the three Cranes, Ben Jonson 
mentions this place in “ The Devil is an Ass,” act i sc 1 

“ From thence shoot the bridge child, to the O anes of the Ttntryy 
And see there the gimblets how they make their entry f ** 

Stow says it was a place of some account for the Coster- 
mongers who had warehouses there ; and it appears from 
Dekker’s **Belman of London, ”sig* B 2, that the beggars 
of his time called one of their places of rendezvous hy this 
name [See Herbert's edition of Ames, p 367-8 ] 

2 These, first edition 
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I do not dissemble, now I say I will not speak for 
thee to the king , 

Therefore sink m thy soriow, I do not deceive thee, 
A false knave I found thee, a false knave I leave 
thee [Em 

Carisophus He is gone ^ is this friendship, to 
leave his friend m the plain field 
Well, I see now I myself have beguiled, 

In matching with that false fox in amity, 

Winch hath me used to his own commodity 
Which seeing me m dibtiess, unfeignedly goes hi,?'' 
ways 

Lo, this IS the perfect friendship among men now- 
a-days , 

Which kind of friendship toward him I used 
secretly , 

And he with me the hke hath requited me craftily, 
It IS the gods' judgment, I see it j)lainly, 

For all the world may know, Incidi, %n fmeam(iu(m 
feci 

Well, I must -content myself, none other help I 
know. 

Until a merrier gale of wind may hap to blow 

[Exit^ 

Enter Etjbulus 

Eubxjlus Wlio deals with kings in matters of 
great weight, 

When froward will doth bear the chiefest sway, 
Must yield of force , there need no subtle sleight, * 
No painted ^ speech the matter to convey 
No prayer can move, when Idndled is the ire 
The more ye quench, the more increased ^ the fire. 
This thing I prove m Pithias' woful case. 

Whose heavy hap with tears I do lament : 


^ Vauntedf second edition 


® Incuased zs, old editions. 
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The day is come, 'vvhen he, m Damon's place, 

Must lose his Me the time is fully spent 
Nought can my words now with the king prevail, 
Against the wind and striving stieam^ I sail 
For die thou must, alas f thou seely Greek 
All Pithias, now come is thy doleful hour • 

A pel feet fiiend, one ^ such a world to seek 
Though hitter death shall give thee sauce full soiii. 
Yet for thy faith enroll'd bliail he thy name 
Among the gods within the book of fame 
Who knoweth his case, and will not melt in tears I 
His guiltless blood sliall tiickle dovn anon 


Then the MxJSES s%7ig 

AlaSy what hap hast thou, poor Pithias, now to die t 
Woe worth the man which for his death hath given m 
cause to cry 

Eubulus Meihitih I hear, with yellow rented 
hairs. 

The Muses fi ame their notes, my state to moan ® 
Among tvhich so7t, as one that mowineXh with heaii. 
In doleful tunes myself will bear a pa) t 

Mdses Woe worth the man which fo) his death, &c 

Edbxjlds With yellow rented hairs, come on, you 
JIuses nine 3 

Fill now 7)iy breast with heavy tunes, to me your 
plaint resign 


1 Sti earns, second edition. 

2 [Norn such, old editions The meaning seems to be, a 
perfect friend — a world to seek one such ] 

3 Both the old copies have at ** 7 ny state to moan,’* which 
may he right, and the substitution [to thy, which was made- 
in the earlier editions] should not have been made without 
notice — Collia 
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For PiiJhtas I bewail, which 'p') ewitly mmt die, 

Woe worth the maw which Joi Im death hath givm m 
came, £c. 

Muses Woe woHh the maw which for his, &e, 

Eubulus. Waseve^ such a man, that would dufor 
his fi lend ^ 

I thinh even from the heavens above the gods did him 
doww send 

To show tiue piewdship^s powei, which foidd thee 
now to die 

Woe worth the man which for thy death, <Lc. 

Muses. Woe worth the man, <Lc 

Eubulus What tigei ’s whelp ivas he, that Damon 
did accuse ^ 

What faith hast thou, which for thy friend thy death 
doth not refuse ? 

0 heavy hap hadst thou to play this tragedy I 

Woe worth the man which for thy death, &c 

Muses [Foe] tvoith the man, Sc 

Eubulus. Thou young and worthy Greelc, that 
shoiceth such perfect love, 

The gods receive thy simple ghost into the heavens 
above • 

Thy death we shall lament with many a loeepmg eye. 

Woe worth the man, which for his death, Sc 

Muses Woe worth the man, which for thy death 
hath given us cause to cry 

Eubulus Eternal be your fame, ye Muses, for 
that in misery 

Ye did vouchsafe to strain your notes to wait. 

My heart is rent m two with this miserable case, 

Yet am I charged by Dionysius^ mouth to see tbs 
place 
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At all points ready for tlie execution of Pithias. 
liTeed hath no law : will ^ I or nil I, it must be done, 
But lo, the bloody mimstei is even heie at hand 

Enter Geonno, 

Gronno, I came hither now to understand, 

If all things are well appointed for the execution 
of Pithias 

The king himself will see it done here in this place. 
Gronno Sir, all things are ready, here is the 
place, here is the hand, here is the sword • 
Here lacketh none but Pithias, whose head at a 
word, 

If he were present, I could finely strike off — 

You may report that all things are ready 

Eubtjlus. I go with an heavy heart to report it 
Ah woful Pithias * 

Full near now is thy misery. \BTit 

Gronno I marvel very much, under what con- 
stellation 

All hangmen are born, for they are hated of all, 
beloved of none 

Which hatred is showed by this point evidently • 
The hangman ^ways dwells in the vilest place of 
the city 

That such spite should be, I know no cause why, 
Unless it be for their ofilce’s sake, which is cruel 
and bloody. 

Yet some men must do it to execute laws. 
Me-thmk they hate me without any just cause 
But I must look to my toil , Pithias must lose Ms 
head at one blow. 

Else the boys will stone me to death in the street, 
as I go. 


^ Whether I will or not. See Note 23 to Grim the 
Collier of Croydon,” 
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But haik, tlie prisoner cometli, and tlio king also ^ 
I see there is no help, Pithias his life must loiego 

Eei e entereth Dionysius and Eubulus 

Dionysius Bung foith Pithias, that pleasant 
companion, 

Which took me at my woid, and became pledge for 
Damon 

It piicketli ^ fast upon noon, I do him no mjiuy, 
If now he lose his head, foi so he i^equested me, 

If Damon return not, which now m Gieece is full 
merry 

Therefore shall Pithias pay his death, and that by 
and by 

He thought belike, if Damon were out of the city, 
I would not put him to death for some foolish pity . 
But seeing it was Ins request, I will not be mock’d, 
he shall die , 

Bring him forth 


Here entei etli SNAP " 

Snap Give place ^ let the piispnei come by, 
give place 

Dionysius How say you, sir , wheie is Damon, 
your trusty friend ^ 

You have play*d a wise part, I make God a vow • 
You know what time a day it is , make you ready 

Pithias. Most ready I am, mighty king, and 
most ready also 

For my true friend Damon this life to forego. 
Even at your pleasure 


^ ie. It ndeth fast upon noon The word is used by 
Spenser and many of our ancient writers 
® With Pithias in his custody, and Stephano, as is erident 
from the rest of the scene — Golhcr 
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Dionysius A true fiiend • a false tiaitor, that 
so bieaketli liis oath ^ 

Thou shalt lose thy hfe, though thou he never so 
loth 

PiTHiAS I am not loth to do whatsoever I said, 
hTe at this piesent pinch of death am I dismay’d - 
The gods now J. know have heard my fervent 
prayer, 

That they have reserved me to this passing great 
honour, 

To die for my fiiend, whose faith even now I do 
not mistrust , 

My friend Damon is no false traitor, he is true and 
just 

Eiit sith he IS no god, but a man, he must do as he 
may, 

The wind may be contrary, sickness may let Hni,^ 
or some misadventure by the way, 

’Winch the eternal gods turn all to my glory, 

That fame may lesound how Pithias for Damon 
did die 

He breaketh no oath which doth as much as he 
can, 

His mind is hele, he hath some let, he is but a man 
That he might not return of all the gods I did 
require, 

Winch now to my joy do - grant my desire 
But why do I stay any longer, seeing that one 
man’s death 

May suffice, 0 king, to pacify thy wrath ^ 

0 thou nnnister of justice, do tlnne office by and by, 
Let not thy hand tremble, for I tremble not to die 
Stephano, the right pattern of true fidehty, 
Commend me to thy master, my sweet Damon, 
and of him crave liberty 


^ Hinder him 


2 Dot/tf both 4tos. 
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Wlien I am dead, in my name , for thy trusty ser* 
vices 

Hath well deserved a gift far better than this 

0 my Damon, farewell now for ever, a true fnend, 

to me most dear ; 

Whiles life doth last, my mouth shall still talk of 
thee, 

And when I am dead, my simple ghost, tiue wit- 
ness of amity. 

Shall hover about the place, wheresoever thou be 
Dionysius Eubulus, this gear is strange , and 
yet because 

Damon hath fals'd his faith, Pithias shall have the 
law, 

Gronno, despoil him, and eke dispatch him quickly, 
Ghonno It shall be done , since you came into 
this place, 

1 might have stroken off seven heads in this 

space. 

By’r Lady, here are good garments, these are mine, 
by the rood * 

It IS an evil wind that bloweth no man good 

Now, Pithias, kneel down, ask me blessing like a 
pretty boy, 

And with a tnce thy head from thy shoulders I 
will convey. 

Here mtertth Damon nmmug^ and stays the sword 

Damon. Stay, stay, stay ! for the king's advan- 
tage, stay ! 

0 mighty king, mme appointed time is not yet 
fully pass’d ; 

Within the compass of mine hour, lo, here I come 
at last. 

A life I owe, and a life I will you pay 

0 my Pithias, my noble pledge, my constant friend * 
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All ! woe IS me * for Damoa's sake, how near were 
thou to thy end ^ 

Give place to me, this room is mine, on tins stage 
must I play 

Damon is the man, none ought but he to Dionysius 
his blood to pay 

Gronno Are you come, sirl you might have 
tamed, if you had been wise 

For your hasty coming you are like to know the 
price 

PiTHiAS 0 thou cruel minister, why didst not 
thou thine office ^ 

Did I not beg thee make haste in any wise 

Hast thou spared to kill me once, that I may die 
twice ^ 

Not to die for my friend is present death to me , 
and alas ^ 

Shall I see my sveet Damon slain before my 
face? 

What double death is this but, 0 mighty 
Dionysius, 

Do true justice now weigh this aright, thou 
noble Eubulus , 

Let me have nd wrong, as now stands the case 

Damon ought not to die, but Pithias , 

By misadventure, not by his will, his hour is past, 
therefore I, 

Because he came not at his just time, ought justly 
to die 

So was my promise, so was thy promise, 0 king, 

All this court can hear witness of this thing* 

Damon Not so, 0 mighty kmg to justice it is 
contrary, 

That for another man’s fault the innocent should 
die: 

Ne yet is my time plainly expired, it is not fully 
noon 
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Of tills my day a 2 )pointed, by all the clocks in tie 
town 

PithiAs Believe no clock, the hour is past by 
the sun 

Damon Ah my Pithias, shall we now break 
the bonds of amity 

Will you now overtliwart me, which heietofore so 
well did agiee ? 

Pithias My Damon, the gods forbid but we 
should agiee , 

Therefore agree to this, let me peiform the promise 
made for thee 

Let me die for thee * do me not that injury, 

Both to break my promise, and to suffer me to see 
thee die. 

Whom so dearly I love this small i equest grant me, 

I shall never ask thee more, my desne is but 
friendly 

Do me this honour, that fame may leport trium- 
phantly, 

That Pithias for his friend Damon was contented 
to die 

Damon That you were contented for me to 
die, fame cannot deny , 

Yet fame shall never touch me with such a villainy, 

To report that Damon did suffei his friend Pithias 
for him guiltless to die , 

Therefore content thyself, the gods leqiute thy 
constant faith, 

None hut Damon’s blood can appease Dionysius’ 
•wrath 

And now, 0 mighty king, to you my talk I convey; 

Because you gave me leave my w^orldly things to 
stay, 

To requite that good turn, ere I die, for your be- 
half this I say, 

Although your regal state dame Fortune decketh so, 
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That like a king m worldly wealth abundantly ye 
flow, 

Yet fickle is the ground whereon all tyrants tread, 

A thousand sundry cares and fears do haunt their 
restless head ^ 

No trusty band, no faithful friends do guard thy 
hateful state. 

And why * whom men obey for deadly fear, sure 
them they deadly hate 

That you may safely reign, by love get friends, 
whose constant faith' 

Will never fail, this counsel gives poor Damon at 
his death 

Fnends are the surest guard for kings, gold in 
time does ^ wear away, 

And other precious things do fade, fnendship will 
never decay 

Have friends m store therefore, so shall you safely 
sleep , 

Have friends at home, of foreign foes so need you 
take no' keep 

Abandon flattering tongues, whose clacks truth 
never tell , 

Abase the ill, advance the good, m whom dame 
virtue dwells , 

Let them ypur playfellows be but 0, you earthly 
kings, 

Your sure defence and strongest guard stands 
chiefly m faithful friends . 


^ Doo^ first edition. The reading of both the old copies 
In this place is 

“ Goldm^ime doo wear away 

If it were worth while to remark the difference between doo 
and dooSf it might have been as well not to make the 
change in the text without notice, although it is probably 
right — Collier^ 

VOL. IV. 
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Then get you friends by liberal deeds ^ and here I 
make an end 

Accept this counsel, mighty king, of Damon 
Pithias’ friend ’ 

0 my Pithias ’ now farewell for ever, let me kiss 
thee, eie I die, 

My soul shall honour thee, thy constant faith above 
the heavens shall fly 

Come, Gronno, do tliine office now , why is tliy 
colour so dead 

My neck is so short, that thou wilt never have 
honesty in striking off this head ^ 
Dionysius Eubulus, my spiiits are suddenly 
appalled, my limbs wax weak 

This strange friendship ainazeth me so, that I can 
scarce speak* 

Pithias 0 mighty king, let some pity your 
noble heart meve , 

You lequire but one man’s death, take Pithias, let 
Damon hve 

Eubulus. 0 unspeakable friendship f 
Damon. Not so, he hath not offended, there is 
no cause why 

My constant friend Pithias for Damon’s sake should 
die. 


^ , Thou wilt derive no cndit from striking off a head so 

disadvantageonsly placed for the purpose of decollation 
Sonnetete, French, anciently signified fame or i eputatm in 
the dexterous execution of any undei taking, whether hon 
ourable or the contrary Hone^^ty seems here to be used 
with the French meaning — Steepens In this instance the 
author appears to have had befoie him the speech which 
Sir Thomas More made at his execution Hall, in his 
‘‘Chronicle,** p 226, says, “Also the hangman kneled 
doune to him askyng him forgiuenes of his death (as the 
maner is), to whom he sajd I forgeue thee, but I promise 
thee that thou shalt neuer haue honestu ofthestrykyngof 
my headf my mcke u so shorV^ 
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Alas, he is but young, he may do good to many. 

Thou coward minister, why dost thou not let me die*? 

Gronno My hand with sudden fear quivereth 

PiTHiAS 0 noble king, show mercy upon Da- 
mon, let Pithias die 

Dionysius Stay, Gronno, my flesh trembleth 
Eubulus, what shall I do ^ 

Were there ever such friends on earth as were 
these two ^ 

What heart is so cruel that would divide them 
asunder ^ 

0 noble friendship, I must yield , at thy force I 
wonder 

My heart this rare friendship hath pierc'd to the 
root. 

And quenched aU my fury this sight hath brought 
this about, 

Which thy grave counsel, Eubulus, and learned 
persuasion could never do 

[To Damon and Pithias] 0 noble gentlemen, the 
immortal gods above * 

Hath made you play this tragedy, I tlunk, for my 
behoof 

Before this day I never knew what perfect fnend- 
ship meant 

My cruel mind to bloody deeds was full and wholly 
bent 

My fearful life I thought with terror to defend, 

But now I see there is no guard unto a faithful 
friend, 

Which will not spare his life at time of present 
need 

0 liappy kings, who in ^ your courts have two such 
friends indeed * 


^ The two old copies have it, 

“ 0 happie kmges within your courtes/* &c 
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I honour friendship now, which that you may 
plainly see, 

Damon, have thou thy life, from death I pardon 
thee , 

For which good turn, I crave, this honour do me 
lend, 

0 friendly heart, let me hnk with you, to you^ 
make me the third fiiend 

My court is yours , dwell here with me, by my 
commission large, 

Myself, my realm, my wealth, my health, I commit 
to your charge 

Make me a third friend, more shall I joy m that 
thing. 

Than to be called, as I am, Dionysius the mighty 
king 

Damon 0 mighty king, first for my life most 
humble thanks I give. 

And next, I praise the immortal gods that did 
your heart so meve, 

That you wouid have respect to friendship’s hea- 
venly lore, 

Foreseeing well he need not fear which hath true 
friends in store. 

For my part, most noble king, as a third friend, 
welcome to our friendly society , 

But you must forget you are a king, for friendship 
stands m true equality 

Dionysius. Unequal though I be in great pos- 
sessions, 

Yet full equal shall you find me in my changed 
conditions. 

Tyranny, flattery, oppression, lo, here I cast away, 

Justice, truth, love, friendship, shall be my joy . 

True fnendship will I honour unto my hfe’s end, 


1 Two to, second edition 
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My greatest glory shall he to be counted a perfect 
fnend. 

PiTHiAS For this your deed, most noble king, 
the gods advance your name. 

And since to friendship's lore you hst your prmcely 
heart to fiame, 

With joyful heart, 0 king, most welcome now to 
me, 

With you will I knit the perfect knot of amity • 
Wherein I shall instruct you so, and Damon here 
your friend, 

That you may know of amity the mighty force, and 
eke the joyful end : 

And how that kngs do stand upon a fickle ground, 
Within whose reahn at time of need no faithful 
friends are found. 

Dionysius Your instruction wiU I follow , to 
you myself I do commit 
Eubulus, make haste to fet new apparel, fit 
For my new friends 

Eubulus I go with joyful heart 0 happy 
day * [Aside ] [Exit 

Gronno I am glad to hear this word. Though 
their lives ttey do not lese, 

It is no reason^ the hangman should lose his fees . 
These are mine, I am gone with a trice [Exit 

Here entereth EuBULUS with new garme7its 

Dionysius Put on these garments now ^ go m 
with me, the jewels of my court. 

DA3H0N and PiTHiAS We go with joyful hearts. 

Stephano. 0 Damon, my dear master, m all 
this joy remember me. 

Dionysius My fnend Damon, he asketh reason 


^ iYo reason, first edition. 
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Damon. Stephano, for thy good service be tba 
free. [iS'a?€Mn^DroNi 

Stephano 0 most happy, pleasant, joyful, and 
triumphant day * 

Poor Stephano now shall live m continual play 2 

Vive le roy^ ^vlth Damon and Pithias, in perfect 
amity. 

Vive tu^ Stephano, in thy plea‘5ant liberality • 2 

Wherem I joy as much as he that hath a conquest 
won, 

I am a free man, none so merry as I now under 
the sun. 

Farewell, my lords, now the gods grant you all 
the sum of perfect amity, 

And me long to enjoy my long-4esired hberty 

\Exit, 

Here entereth EUBULUS heating Oaeisophus. 

Away, villain ^ away, you flattVing parasite ' 

Away, the plague of this court ^ thy filed tongue, 
that forged lies, 

No more here shall do hurt • away,, false sycophant ^ 
wilt thou not % 

Cabusophtjs. I am gone, sir, seeing it is the 
king’s pleasure 

Why whip ye me alone ? a plague take Damon and 
Pithias * since they came hither, 

I am driven to seek relief abroad, alas ’ I know 
not whither 

Yet, Eubulus, though I be gone, here after time 
shall try, 


1 This direction means that Dionysius, Damon, Pithias, 
and all others go out, excepting Stephano. — Coliter, 

I [Old copies, joy,} 

® [Freedom ] 
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There shall be found even in this court as great 
flatterers as I 

Well, for a while I will forego the court, though 
to my great pam 

I doubt not but to spy a time, when I may creep 
m again \Eictt 

Exjbulus, The serpent that eats men ahve, 
flattery, with all her biood, 

Is whipp’d away m princes’ courts, which yet did 
never good 

What force, what mighty power true friendship 
may possess, 

To all the world Dionysius’ court now plainly 
doth express 

Who since to faithful friends he gave his wilhng ear, 

Most safely sitteth on his seat, and sleeps devoid 
of fear 

Purged IS the court of vice, since friendship 
ent’red m, 

Tyranny quails, he studieth now with love each 
heart to win 

Virtue IS had in price, and hath his just leward , 

And painted speech, that gloseth for gain, from, 
^ts IS quite^debarr'd 

One loveth another now for virtue, not for gam , 

"Where virtue doth not knit the knot, there friend- 
ship cannot leign , 

Without the which no house, no land, no kingdom 
can endure, 

As necessary for man’s life as water, air, and fire, 

VTiich frameth the mind of man all honest thmgs 
to do 

Unhonest things fnendship ne craveth, ne yet 
consents thereto 

In wealth a double j*oy, in woe a present stay, 

A sweet co:ippamon in each state true fnendship 
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A sure defence for kings, a perfect trusty band, 

A force to assail, a slueld to defend the enemies’ 
cruel hand , 

A raie and yet the greatest gift that God can give 
to man , 

So rare, that scaice four couple of faithful friends 
have been, since the world began 
A gift so strange and of such price, I wish all 
kings to have ; 

But chiefly yet, as duty bindeth, I humbly crave, 
True friendship and true friends, full fraught with 
constant faith, 

The giver of all fnends, the Lord, grant her, most 
noble Queen Elizabeth 

The Last Song. 

The strongest guard that kings can have, 

Aie constant friends their state to save; 

True fnends are constant both in word and deed. 
True fnends are present, and help at each need. 
True friends talk truly, they glose for no gain, 

When treasure consumeth, true fnends loill remain, 
True fnends for their ti ue pnnce i efuseth not thdr 
death . 

The Lord grant ha' such fnends, most noble Queen 
Mizabeth. 

Long may she govern m hmour and wealth, 

Void of all svchiess, %n most pei feet health ; 

Which health to prolong, as true friends require, 

God grant she may have her own hearfs desire : 
Which friends will defend with most steadfast faidi, 
The Lord grant her such friends, most noble Queen 
Elizabeth. 


PINIS. 



APPIUS AND VIRGINIA. 



[The reader does not probably require to be told that 
Chaucer has taken up the story of the Wicked Judge 
Appius ” in the “ Doctor of Physic’s Tale,” and there is 
a diama by Webster on the same subject, written many 
years before it was published in 1654, and included in 
all the editions of that writer’s works ] 


THE PLAYERS’ HAMESJ 


ViROINIUS. 

Conscience 

Mater. 

Justice 

Virginia 

Claudius. 

Haphazaru. 

Rumour 

Mansipulus 

Comfort 

Mansipula 

Reward 

SUBSERVUS 

Dootrina 

Appius 

MiTmory 


^ This list IS inserted in the centre of the title page of the 
old copy, [The title runs as follows new Tragical! 
Comedie of Apius and Virginia Wherein is liuely expres- 
sed a rare example of the vertue of Chastitie by Virginias 
Constancy in wishing rather to be slame at her owne Fathers 
handes, then to be dishonored of the wicked ludge Apius 
By R B The players’ names (as above) Imprinted at 
London by William How for Richard Ihones 1575 ”] 
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The “ Tragical Comedy of Appius and Virginia ” de- 
serves especial notice, as probably [one of] our earliest 
extant dramatic pioductions publicly represented, the 
plot of which IS derived from history SackMlles 
“Ferrex and Porre\” was acted before the Queen at 
Whitehall, and Edwards’ “ Damon and Pithias ” also at 
Court, while the interlude of Thersites ” merely adopts 
the name of a historical personage as an mdication of 
character, without reference to any events in which he 
w’as concerned ‘‘Appms and Virgmia” is besides 
curious as holding a middle station between the old 
morahties and historical plays [while it still retains the 
allegorical character in some degree] 

The performance was prmted m 1575, but acted most 
hkely as early as 1563. The initials R B on the title- 
page would apply to more than one writer about that 
date It IS a work of great rarity, the only known copy 
being in the British Museum. It would be singular 
therefore that it has hitherto almost escaped notice, 
were it not evident that there are so many plays in the 
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Ganick Collection wlaicli have never been read by the 
editors of Shakespeare Mr Malone makes one reference 
to ^^Appius and Virginia” in a note on A Midsummer 
Nighfs Dream,” but he misquotes both the words and 
the date. 

There is internal evidence that it was publicly repre- 
sented , and with reference to this point, we fold in one 
place a curious instance 6f the ancient simplicity of the 
construction of an open stage, and of the directions to 
the actors * “ Here let Virginius go about the scaffold ” 
This was the scaffold hie ” on which Herod, according 
to Chaucer [“ Miller^s Tale ”] was accustomed to rant 
Hawkins [Orig. Engl Dr I vii] tells us that this 
temporary erection, in Parfre’s ‘‘ Candlemas Day,” was 
called “ the Stage^^ but "he erred from misquotation. In 
the following piece we are expressly informed that 
Haphazard was the Ytce, regarding wliich character 
see Douce’s ** lUustr of Shakesp ” ii , 304, &c ^ 

[In the former edition nearly all the corruptions of 
the old copy, which was edited and printed with the 
grossest carelessness, were allowed to remain. A few 
still stand which “baffle our rngeiruity ] 


1 It was well to reprint this singular production, if only 
to rescue it from the ravages of time The old copy has 
receded damage, and is fast decaying . the beginnings of 
the nine fallowing lines have .erumbled away, but it has not 
been difficult to restore the words, or parts of words lost. 
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Qui ^ cupis aethereas et summas scandere sedes, 
Vim simul ac fraudem discute, care, tibi 
Praus hic nulla juvat, non fortia facta juvabunt 
Sola Dei tua te trabet tersa fides 
Qui placet m terns, mtactae paludis mstar, 
Vivere Virgmiam nitore, virgo, sequi 
Quos tulit et luctus, discas [et] gaudia magna, 
Vitse dum Paicse scmdere fila parent 
Hue ades, 0 virgo pariter montuia, sepulcliro , 
Sic ait, et facies pallida morfce mutat. 

Wlio doth desire the trump of fame to sound unto 
the skies, 

Or else who seeks the holy place where mighty 
Jove he lies, 

He must not by deceitful mind, nor yet by puissant 
strength, 

But by the faith^and sacred life he must it wun at 
length, 

And what she be that virgin^s life on earth would 
gladly lead 

The Hoods that Virginia did fall I wush her to read 

Her dolor and her doleful loss, and yet her joys at 
death 

Come, Virgins pure, to grave with me, quoth she 
with latest breath 

You Lordhngs, all that present be tins Tragedy to 
hear, 


^ [These Latin lines are full of false grammar, sense, and 
quantities, of which some are beyond conjecture ] 
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Note well what zeal and love herein doth well ap- 
pear * 

And, ladies, you that linked are in wedlock bands 
for ever, 

Do imitate the life you see, whose fame will perish 
never 

But Virgins you, 0 Ladies fair, for honour of your 
name 

Do lead the life apparent here to win immortal fame 

Let not the blinded God of Love, as po^ets term 
him so, 

Nor Venus with her venery, nor lechers, cause of woe, 

Your Virgins’ name to spot or file dear dames, 
observe the life ^ 

That fair Virginia did observe, who rather wish[ed] 
the knife 

Of father’s hand her life to end, than spot hei 
chastity 

As she did wail, wail you her want, you maids of 
courtesy 

If any by example here would shun that great annoy 

Our Author would rejoice in heart, and we would 
leap for joy 

Would gods that our endeavoure may as well to 
please your ears. 

As IS our author’s meanmg here, then were we void 
of fears 

But patiently we wish you bear with this our first 
attempt. 

Which surely will to do our best, then yield us no 
contempt 

And as you please in patient wise our first for to 
receive, 

Ere long a better shall you win, if God do grant 
us leave 


^ [Old copy Las l%k& ] 
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Enter VlRGINIUS 

Before the time that fortune's lot did show each 
fate his doom, 

Or bird or beast, or fish or fowl, on earth had 
taken room, 

The gods they did decree to fiame, the thing is 
ended now, 

The heavens and the planets eke, and moist from 
air to bow 

Then framed they the man from mould and clay 
and gave him time to reign, 

As seemed best their sacred minds to run and turn 
again. 

They framed also, after this, out of his tender 
side 

A piece of much formosity with him for to 
abide 

Prom infancy to lusty youth, and so to reign 
awhile, 

And well to live, till (Etas he unwares do him 
beguile 

Therewith to see these gifts of them on grounded 
cave to view, 

And daintily to deck them up, which after they 
may rue 
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Therefore I thank the gods above that yield to me 
such fate 

To link to me so just a spouse, and eke so loving 
mate 

By her I have a virgin pure, an imp of heavenly 
race 

Both sober, meek and modest too, and virtuous in 
like case 

To temple will I wend therefore to yield the gods 
their praise, 

For that they have thus luckily annexed to my 
days 

But stay behold the peerless* sparks, whereof my 
tongue did talk, 

Approach in presence of my sight . to church I 
deem they walk 

But stay T will, and shroud me secretly awhile 

To see what wit or counsel grave proceedeth from 
their style. 

Here entereth Mater and Virginia 

The pert and pricking prime of youth ought chas- 
tisement to have, 

But thou, dear daughter, needest not, thyself doth 
show thee grave 

To see how Phoebus with his beams hath youth so 
much infested,^ 

It doth me woe to see them crave the clung should 
be detested ^ 

I draw to grave and nought can leave of thee to be 
desired. 

As much as duty to thy dear, as reason hath re- 
quired 


^ [Old copy, infected ] 


2 [Old copy, detected } 
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M3" sovereign^ loid and fiiendi]? plieei 2 Yirginins, 
father tlime, 

To nurse as doth become a child, when bones aie 
buried mine 

Yirginia ^ Eefell3wi mind of moui mug plaints, 
deal mothei, lest }our mind 
Foi though that duty dainty were, dame iiatuie 
■will me bind 

So much to do , and fiiitliei force of Gods that rule 
the skies, 

The Globe, ^ and eke the Element, they would me 
else despise 

Mater Then if the gods have granted thee sue h 
grace to love thy sue, 

YTien time shall choose thee out a make, be con- 
stant, I require 

Love, live, and like him well, before you grant him 
grace 01 faith, 

So shall youi love continue long expeiience thus 
he saitli 

YiKGiNii I grant, deal Dame, I do agiee, 
YTien time shall so piovide , 

But tendei youth au<l iiifaucj^ 

Doth rathei wish me bide 
YTiat, should I lose Diana’s gift 
And eke the spimgto shun, 

By which Acteon fatally 
His final lace did inn 
>Should I as abject be esteemed 
Throughout Parnassus hill, 

Or should my vii gin’s name be filed, 

It were too gieat a skill 


1 [Old copy, Thy mfeunt ] 

- [Old copy^/fitt/e] 

The old copy gives this line to Tirginms 
* e, The earth Old copy, Ohjpe ] 
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Eut yet it IS unspotted, lo, 

Eight well I do conceive, 

When wedlock doth require the same, 

With parents' love and leave 
Yet obstinate I will not be, 

But willing will me yield, 

When you command, and not befoie, 

Then duty shall me shield 

Yirginius Ah gods, that rule and leign in 
heavens, in seas, m floods, in lands, ^ 

Two couples such, I surely deem, you never made 
with hands 

Ah gods, why do ye not compel each dame the like 
to show, 

And eveiy imp of hei again her duty thus to know ? 
I cannot stay my tongue from talk, I needs must 
call my deal 

O spouse, well-met, and daughtei too, what news ? 
how do you cheer *2 

Mater 0 deai Virginius, joy to me, 0 peerless 
spouse and mate, 

In health, I praise the gods, I am, and joyful for 
thy state 

Virginius Virginia, my daughtei dear, 

How standeth all with thee *2 

Virginia Like happy state, as mother told. 

Virginius Like joyful sight to me ^ 

By the gods, wife, I joy me that have such a tiea- 
sure, 

Such [a] gem and such [a] jewel, surmountmg all 
measure 

Such a happy spouse, such a foitimate dame, 

That no blot or stain can impair her fame. 

Against such an imp and graff of my tree, 

As clear doth surmount all others that be 


^ [Old copy gives this line to Virginia ] 
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Mater Nay, latlier, dear spouse, how much is 
my case, 

To be now advanced by such happy grace, 

Doth daily distil my husband so loving, 
Granting and giving to all thing behoving, 

Joying in me and m the fruit ot my womb 
Who would not requite it, the gods yield their 
doom, 

And if it be I, the gods do destroy me, 

Rather than sm so soie should annoy me 

ViRGiNiXJS 0 vnfe, refell thy wishing for woe, 
Myself thy fau’t right well do know 
And rather I -wish myself to be slam 
Than thou or thy daughter ought woe should sus- 
tain 

Virginia 0 father, my comfort, 0 mother, my 

joy, 

0 dear and 0 sovereign, do cease to employ 
Such doloious talking wheie dangeis are none 
Where joys aie attendant, 'wliat needeth this moan ? 
You matron, you spouse, yoa nurse and jovi vifc, 
You comfoit, you only the sum of his hie 

You husband, you [sveetjheait you joy, and you 
pleasure, 

You king and you kaisei too her ^ only treasuie 
You fathei, jou mothei, my life doth sustain, 

1 your babe, I your bliss, I your health am again ^ 
Forbear then ^/oui doloi, let imrth be frequented. 
Let sorrow depart, and not be attempted 

ViRGiNiXJS 0 vnfe, O spouse, I am content 
Mater 0 husband 

Virginia 0 father, we do consent here 


1 [Old copy has Jce^ser to, her ] 

^ [la the old copy this line runs thus— 

I babe, and I bbfes^*, youi I eaPh am aguinr ” 
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All sing this 

The tynsiiest tieasuie m earthy as we see^ 

Is man, ivijte, and chiLdien %n one to agree, 
Thenfiiendlg and ’kindly let measwe be mixed 
’With leason in season, where friendship is fixed 

ViRGINIUS [sings] 

Whennatwe nuised fiist of all, young Alexander 
learned, 

Of whom the poets mention make, in judgment so dis- 
cerned, 

0, what did want, that love proem ed, his vital end 
well neai ? 

This IS the hope, whey e parents love their children, do 
not fear, 

All sing this 

The trustiest ti easure in earth, as loe see 
Is man, wife, and childien, <Lc 

Mater 

What^ time King Nisus would not let his daughtei to 
’be taught, 

Of any one correcting hand to virtue ® to he brought, 
She, void of duty, cut his locks and golden U esses clear, 
Whereby his realm was overrun, and she was paid 
her hi7 e. 

All sing this. 

The trustiest treasure in earth, as we see, 

Is man, wife, ayid children, dc 


^ In the old copy the word ea? th is repeated 

2 [Old copy, When ] 

3 The old copy reads nurtue to be brought,” but it 
IS probably a misprint 
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Virginia \sings\. 

lV!ie7i Doedaliis from Crete did fly 
With Icar^is his joy. 

He nought regaixling father^ s toords. 

Did seek his own annoy: 

He mounted iqy i^xto the sides, 

Whex'eat the gods did frown. 

And Phoehus sore his ivings did fry, 

And headlong flings him down. 

All sing this. 

The trustiest treasure in earth, as we see, 

Is man, wife, and children, Sc, 

ViRGINIUS [smgs again]. 

Then sith that partiality doth paidly discoid move, 
And hatred oftentimes doth creep, where overmuch ive 
love ; 

And if we love no whit at all, the faming trump will 
sound, 

Come, wife, come, spouse, come, daughter dear, lei 
measure bear the ground. 

All sing this. 

The trustiest treasure in earth, as we see, 

Is man, ivife, and children in eym to agree; 

Then friendly and kindly let measure he mixed 
With reason in season, where friendship is fixed. 

Exeunt,'^ 

Here entereth Haphazard the Vice, 

Very well, Sir, very well, Sir ; it shall be done, 

As fast as ever I can prepare : 


^ [Old copy, Pxit, but all three leave the stage.] 
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Who dips^ with the devil, he had need have a long 
spoon, 

Or else full small will be his fare 
Yet a proper gentleman I am, of truth * 

Yea, that may ye see by my long side-gown • 

Yea, but what am I a scholar, or a schoolmaster, 
or else some youth 

A lawyer, a student, or else a country clown 
A broom-man, a basket-maker, or a baker of pies, 
A flesh or a fishmonger, or a sower of lies “2 
A louse 0 ’ a louser, a leek or a lark, 

A dreamer, a drumble,^ a fire or a spark “2 
A caitiff, a cutthroat, a creeper in corners, 

A hairbiam, a hangman, oi a grafter of homers ^ 
By the gods, I know not how best to devise, 

My name or my property well to disguise 
A merchant, a May-pole, a man or a mackerel, 

A crab or a crevis, a crane or a cockerel ? 

Most of all these my nature doth enjoy , 
Sometime I advance them, sometime I destroy 
A maid or a mussel-boat, a wife oi a wild duck'2 
As bold as bhnd bayard, as wise as a wood-cock 
As fine as fi'pence, as pioud as a peacock. 

As stout as a stockfish, as meek as a meacock 
As big as a beggar, as fat as a fool, 

As true as a tinker, as rich as an owl 
With hey-tnck, how troll, trey-trip and trey-trace, 
Troll-hazard with a vengeance, I beshrew his 
knave's face , 

For tro and troll-hazard keep such a range, 

That poor Haphazard was never so strange : 

But yet. Haphazard, be of good cheer, 

Go play and repast thee, man, be merry to-yere ® 


^ [The ordinary proverb runs, ‘‘ Who &c.] 
® [A sleepy-head oi a stupid ] 

^ [For the future ] 
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Though victual he dainty and hard for to get, 

Yet perhaps a number will die ot the sweat ^ 
Though it be in hazaid, yet happily I may, 
Though money be lacking, yet one day go gay. 

Ente7^ Mansipulus 

When, Maud, with a pestilence * what, niak’st thou 
no haste 

Of barberry ^ incense belike thou wouldest taste ’ 
By the gods, I have stayed a full great while : 

My lord he is near at hand by this at the church- 
stile, 

And all for Maud mumble-turd, that mangpodding 
madge, 

By the gods, if she hie not, I ’ll give her my badge 
[Eivter Mansipula] 

^Iansipiila. What, drake-nosed diivel, begin 
you to flout ^ 

I *11 fry you in a faggot-stick, byCock,goodinan lout. 
You boaster, you bragger, you biawhng knave, 

I ’ll pay thee thy foity-pence, thou brawlmg slave. 
My lady’s great business behke is at end, 

When you, goodman dawcock, lust for to wend 
You cod’s-liead, you ciack-rope, you chattering pie, 
Have with ye, have at ye, your manhood to try 

[Beai and hustle him ] 
Haphazard Wliat ^ hold your hands, masters. 
What * fie for shame, fie » 


1 This allusion to the sweat, a word anciently used as 
'Synonymous with the plague, seems to fix the date, whea 

Appius and Virginia” was written, in 1563 . according to 
•Camden’s Annals, there was then "a raging plague la 
London ” 

2 [Old copy, Bayherry ] 
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What culling, what lulling, what stir have we heie'?' 

What tugging, what lugging, what pugging hj the 
ear 

"Wliat, part and he friends, and end all this strife 

Mansipulus Nay, lather I wish her the end of 
my knife 

Manstpula Draw it, give me it, I will it 
receive, 

So that for to place it I might have good leave 

By the gods, but for losing my land, life aiicL living, 

It should be so placed he should have ill-tliiiving 

Mansipulus By the gods, how ungraciously the 
vixen she chatteth 

Mansipula And he even as knavishly my 
answei he jiattetli 

Haphazard Heie is nought else but i ailing of 
words out of reason, 

Now tugging, now tattling, now muzzling in season 

For shame* be contented, and leave off this 
brawling 

Mansipulus Content, foi I shall lepent it for 
this my tongue-wralling 

Mansipula Thou knave, but for thee, ere this 
time of day 

My lady’s fair pew had been strawed ^ full gay, 

With pi imposes, cowshjis, and violets sweet, 

With mints and with marigolds, and margoram 
meet, 

Which now lieth uncleanly, and all long of thee 

That a shame recompense thee for hmdrmg of 
me * 

Mansipulus Ah pretty prank -parnel, the 
cushion and book, 

Whereon he should read and kneel are present, 
here look. 


^ [Strown ] 
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My lord, when lie seetli me, he will cast such an eye, 

As pinch will my lieait near ready to die 

And thus wise and thus mse his hand will he 
walking, 

W itli thou, pi ecious knave away, get thee packing. 

[Here let Imn [putend to] fight 

HAPHAZAPtD Nay then, hy the mass, it 's time 
to be knackiiig 

No words at all, but to me he i^ pointing 

Nay, have at you again you shall have your 
anointing 

1\Tansipula Body of me, hold, if ye can > 

What, will you kill such a proper man ? 

Haphazard Nay, suie I have done, when 
women do sjieak 

Why would the knave my jiatience so break ^ 

Mansipulus Well, I must be gone, theie is no 
remedy, 

Foi feai my tail makes buttons, by mine honesty 

Haphazard Foi leveience on ^oui face, your 
nose and your chin 

By the gods, have ye heard such an unmanneily 
villain 

Mansipula I nevei heard one so rank of rude- 
ness 

Mansipulus In faith, it is but for lack of lewd- 
ness ^ 

But here I bum day-light, while thus I am talking. 

Away, come, Mansipula, let us be walking 

Mansipula. Contented, Mansipulus , have with 
thee with speed 

Haphazard. Nay, stay yet, my friends, I am 
not agieed, 

Mansipula. We daie not tarry, by God, we 
swear 


^ [Knowledge, perception ] 
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Haphazard. Hay, tarry, take comfort with you 
for to bear 

It is but m hazard, and if you be miss’d, 

And so it may happen you feel not his fist 
Perhaps he is stay’d by talk with some friend , 

Tt IS but in hazard then sing, ere you wend 
Let hope be your helper, your care to defend 
Mansipulus. By hap or by hazard we sing, eie 
we cry , 

Then sing, let us say so, let soriow go by. 
Mansipula We can be but beaten, that is the 
worst 

Enter SUBSERVUS 

What how, Mansipulus * thou knave, art thou curs’d “2 
My lord standeth talking, and I gape for thee 
Come away, with a wannion * run, haste and hie 
Mansipulus Hay, hearken, Subservus, stay, I 
pray thee 

Let us have a song, and then have with thee 
Subservus. Content, if thou hie thee 

^%ng here all 

Hope 30 , and hap so, vn hazard of thread ninq. 

The worst thcA can hap, lo, in end is but heating 

Mansipulus [5^71^4 

What, %f my lording do chance for to miss me, 

The worst that can happen is, cudgel will hiss me • 

In such hind of sweetness, I swear by God^s mother, 

It will please me better, it were on some other, 

[All ] With thwich thwach, loith thump thump. 
With bobbing and bum. 

Our side-saddle shoulders shall shield that 
doth come, 

Hope so, and hap so, in hazard, <Lc, 
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MaNSIPULA 

If ^ case that my lady do threaten my case^ 

Ifo cause to contrary^ hut hear her a space, 

Until she draw home, lo, where so she will me me, 

As Doctors doth doubt it, how I should excuse me 
[All ] With thwicl thwack, with thump thump, 
With bobbing and hum, 

Our side-saddle shoulders shall shield that 
doth come 

Hope so, and hap so, in hazard, &c 
SUBSERVUS [sings^ 

What, if your company cause me have woe, 

I mind not companions so soon to forego 
Let hope hold the helmet, tdl brunt it he past, 

For blows are but buffets and words hut a blast. 

[All ] With thwxck thwack, with thump thump. 
With bobbing and hum. 

Our side-saddle shoulders shall shield that 
doth come 

Hope so, and hap so, in hazard, dec. 

Haphazard [st7igs] 

Then let us he me? ty, it is hut by hap, 

A hazardly chance may harhow a clap 
Bestir ye, he merry, he glad and he joying, 

For blows are hut buffets and small time anmymg. 
[All ] With tliwich thwack, with thump thump, 
With bobbing a)id hum, 

Our side-saddle shoulders shall shield that 
doth come 

Hope so, and hap so, in hazard, dkc 
[The end of the so7ig. 


^ [If tie case be that J 
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All spealceth this 

Hapliazard, farewell the gods do thank thee 

[Exeunt 

Haphazard Farewell, my friends, farewell, go 
prank ye 

By the gods, Haphazaid, these men have tried 
thee 

Who said thou wast no man, suie they belied thee 
By J ove, master merchant, by sea or by land. 
Would get but small argent, if I did not stand 
His very good mastei, I may say to you, 

When he hazards in hope what hap will ensue 
In court I am no man — ^by Cock, sir, ye lie — 

A ploughman, perhaps, oi ere that he die, 

May hap be a gentleman, a courtier or captain , 
And hap may so hazard he may go begging 
Perhaps that a gentleman, heir to great land, 
Which selleth Ins living for money in hand, 

In hazard it is the buying of more 
Perhaps he may ride, when spent is his store 
Hap may so hazard, the moon may so change, 

That men may be masters, and wives will not 
range : 

But in hazard it is in many a grange. 

Lest wives weai the cod-piece, and maidens go 
strange ^ 

As peacocks sit perking by chance in the plumtree , 
So maids would be masters by the guise of this 
country 

Haphazard each state full -well that he marks, 

If hap the sky fall, we may hap to have larks 
Well, fare ye well now for better or worse 
Put hands to your pockets, have mind to your 
pRPse [Exit 


^ [Old copy, C 07 J stiange ] 
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Ente’i Judge Appius 

The fun owed lace of foi tune’s force mj pmching 
pain doth move 

I, settled ruler of my lealm, enforced am to love 

Judge Appius I, the prmceliest judge that reigueth 
under sun, 

And have been so esteemed long, bub now my force 
IS none 

I rule no more, but ruled am ^ I do not judge but 
am judged , 

By beauty of Viigmia my wisdom all is tiudged 

0 peerless dame, 0 passmg pnece, 0 face of such 
a feature, 

That never erst with beauty such matched was 
by nature 

0 fond Apelles, pnattlmg fool, why boasteth thou 
so much. 

The famous’t piece thou mad’st in Greece, whose 
lineaments were such 

Or why didst thou, deceived man, for beauty of 
thy work, 

In such a sort with fond desue, where no kind life 
did luik, 

With raging fits, thou fool, run mad, 0 fond Pig- 
mahon 1 

Yet sure, if that thou sawest my dear, the like 
thou could’st make none 

Then what may I ^ O gods above, bend down to 
hear my cry, 

As once ye ^ did to Salmacis, m pond haid Lycia 

0,that Virginia were in case as sometime Salmacis, 

And in Hermophroditus stead myself might seek 
my hhss ^ 


^ [Old copy, he ] 
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A h gods, would I unfold lier arms complecting of 
my neck‘d 

Or would I hurt her nimble hand, or yield her such 
a check *2 

Would I gainsay her tender skin to bathe, wheie I 
do wash, 

Or else refuse her soft, sweet lips to touch my 
naked flesh *2 

Nay * 0, the gods do know my mind, I rather 
would requiie 

To sue, to serve, to crouch, to kneel, to crave for 
my desire 

But out, ye gods > ye bend your brows, and frown 
to see me fare , 

Ye do not foice my fickle fate, ye do not weigh my 
caie 

Unrighteous and unequal gods, unjust and eke 
unsure, 

Woe worth the time ye made me live to see this 
hapless hour * 

Did Iphis hang himself for love of lady not so 
fair *2 

Or else did Jove the cloudy mists bend down 
from lightsome air *2 

Or as the poets mention make of Inach's daughter 
meek, 

For love did he, too, make a cow, whom Inach long 
did seek ^ 

Is love so great to cause the quick to enter into 
hell. 

As stout Orpheus did attempt, as histones do tell '2 

Then what is it that love cannot “2 why, love did 
pierce the skies , 

Why, Pheb and famous Mercury with love had 
lilinded eyes 

But I, a judge, of grounded years, shall reap to me 
such name, 
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As shall resound dishonour gieat with tiump of 
careless fame 

0, that my years were youthful yet, or that I were 
unwedded ^ 

Eeie enieieth Haphazaud 

Why, cease, Sir Kmght, for why perhaps of you 
she shall he bedded 

For follow my counsel, so may you me please, 

That of careful resurgmg youi heart shall have ease 
Appius 0 thundering gods, that threaten ire 
And plague for each ojffence, 

Yourselves, I deem, would counsel crave 
In this so fit pretence 
And eke your nimble stretched arms 
With great rewards would fly, 

To pui chase fair Vii'gmici, 

So deal a wight, to me 
And, friend, I sweai by Jupitei 
And eke by Juno’s seat, 

And eke by all the mysterie* 

Whereon thou canst entieat 
Thou shalt possess and ha\e, 

I will thee giant and give, 

The gieatest pait of all myiealiii. 

For aye thee to lelieve 

Haphazard Well then, tins is my counsel, thus 
standeth the case ^ 

Perhaps such a fetch as may please your grace , 
There is no more -ways,^ but hap or hap not, 

Either hap or else liapless, to knit up the knot : 

And if you will hazaid to venter what falls, 

Perhaps that Haphazard will end aU your thralls. 
Appius I mean so, I wull so, if thou do per- 
suade me, 


^ [Old cop\, ^a^ts] 
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To hap or to hazard what thing shall invade me? 

I King and I Kaiser, I lule and overwhelm , 

I do what it please me within this my realm 
Wherefore m thy judgment see that thou do enter 
Hap life or hap death, I surely will venter 

Haphazaed Then this and in this sort standeth 


tlie mattei 

What need many words, unless I should flatter^ 
Full many there be will hazard their life, 

Happ’ly to ease youi giace of all your stiife 
Of this kind of conspiracy now let us common ^ 
Some man Viiginius before you must summon, 
And say that Virginia is none of his daughtei. 

But that Viigmius by night away caught her 
Then charge you the father his daughter to bung, 
Then do you detam her, till pioyed be the tiling 
Which well you may win her, she piesent in house 
It IS but haphazaid, a man or a mouse 

Appius I find it, I mind it, I swear that I will, 
Though shame oi defame do happen, no skill ^ 

But out, I am wounded how am I 

divided ^ Here let liiitt 

Two states of ury life fiom me aie now 

glided, }et Conscience 

For Conscience he pncketh me con- and Justice 

temned, come out aftei s 

And Justice saith, judgment ^^ould 

have me condemned LXhXnd 

Conscience saith, cruelty sure vull de- a lamp burn- 


test me, and let 

And Justice saith, death m th* end 

n 1 , sword, and noicL 

Will molest me befoie Ap 

And both in one sudden me-thinks pius’ bieast 
they do cry, 

That fire eternal my soul shall destroy 


^[le, Commune ] - Ho matter ^ ^ 
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Haphazard AVliy, these aie hut thoughts, man 
why, he for shame, fie ^ 

For Conscience was caieless and sailing by seas, 
Was drowned in a basket and had a disease, 

Sore moved for pity, when he would grant none, 
For being hard-hearted was tupied to a stone 
And sailing by Sandwich he sank for Ins sin 
Then care not for conscience the worth of a pm 
And judgment judge[d] Justice to have a reward 
For judging still justly, but all now is marr'd , 

For gifts they aie given where judgment is none 
Thus judgment and justice a wiong way hath gone 
Then care not foi Conscience the woith of a fable, 
J ustice IS no man, nor nought to do able 
Appius And sayest thou so, my ’sured friend ? 
then hap as hap shall it 

Let Conscience grope and judgment ciave, I will 
not shrink one whit 

I will persever m my thought I will defiowei hei 
youth , 

I will not sure revolted be, my heart shall have no 
ruth. 

Come on, pioceed, and wait on me, I will, hap woe 
or wealth 

Hap blunt, hap sharp, hap hfe, hap death th[r]ough 
Haphazard be of health 

Haph^ard At hand (quoth pick-purse) here 
ready am I 

See well to the cut-purse : be ruled by me {Extmit 
Enter CONSCIENCE 

Conscience 0 clear unspotted gifts of Jove, 
How haps thou art refused ^ 

0 Conscience clear, what cruel mmd 
Thy truth hath thus misused ^ 

1 spotted am by wilful will, 

By lawless love and lust, 

VOL IV, I 
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By dreadful danger of the life, 

By faith that is unjust, 

Justice Ah gift of Jove, Ah Fortune's face. 
Ah state of steady life * 

I Justice am, and prince of peers, 

The end of laws an^ strife 
A guider of the common weal, 

A guardian ^ to the poor , 

And yet hath filthy lust suppress’d 

My virtues in one hour 

Well, well, this is the most to trust, 

In end we shall aspire 
To see the end of these our foes 
With sword and eke with fire 
Conscience 0 help, ye gods, we members le- 
quire [Exeunt 


Enter HAPHAZARD 

When gam is no grandsire,^ 
And gauds nought set by , 
Nor puddings nor pie -meat 
Poor knaves will come nigh, 
Then hap and Haphazard 
Shall have a new coat 
And so it may happen 
To cut covetousness’ throat 
Yea, then shall Judge Appius 
Virginia obtain, 

And geese shall crack mussels 
Perhaps in the ram 
Larks shall be leverets, 


^ [Old copy, gwerdon ] 

® [It at first appeared as if gt dnsicTf the reading of the old 
copy, was an error or comiption for gain, sir, but possibly 

the word IS used m the sense of preai] ^ ^ ^ 
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And skip to and fro ^ 

And churls shall be cods-heads, 
Perhaps and also 
But peace, for nian^s body < 
Haphazard be mum ^ 

Fie, prattling noddy, 

Judge Appius IS come 


Here ^ntereth Judge Appius and Claudius 

The furies fell of Limbo lake 
My princely days do short 
All drowned in deadly ways I li\ e, 

That once did joy in s|>ort 
I live and languish m my life, 

As doth the wounded deer 
I thirst, I crave, I call and cry 
And yet am nought the near ^ 

And yet I have that me so match 
Within the realm of mine 
But (Tantalus amids my care) 

I hunger — starve, and jime 
As Sisyphus, I roll the stone 
In vain to top of lull, 

That ever more uncertamly 
Eevolving slideth still 
0, if to her ’twere as to me,^ 

What labom’s would I fly, 

What raging seas would I not plough 
To her commodity ? 

But out alas, I doubt it sore, 

Lest drowsy Morpheus ^ 


^ [The nearer ] 

^ [Old copy, as tfto her lit were (ome] 

3 [To be pronounced as a trisyllable here.] 
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His slumb’iy kingdoms planted hatli 
With dews unbeauteous ^ 

0 gods above that rule the skies 
Ye babes that biag in bliss 
Ye goddesses, ye Graces, you, 

What burning brunt is this 
Bend down your lie, destioy me quick 
Or else to giant me grace, 

No more, but that my burnmg bieast 
Virginia may embrace ^ 

If case your ears be dead and deaf, 

The fiend and spirits below, 

You careless carls of Limbo lake, 

Your forced mights do show’ 

Thou caitif king of daiksome dens, 

Thou Pluto, plagued knave, 

Send forth thy sacred vengeance straight, 
Consume them to the giave, 

That will not aid my case — 

Claudius Content, and if it like your giacc, 

I will attempt the deed 
I summon -will Yir^nius 
Befoie your seat wnth speed 
Haphazard Do so, my lord be you not afiaid, 
And so you may happen to hazard the maid 
It IS but m hazard and may come by hap 
Win her or lose her, try you the trap 
Appius By the gods, I consent to thee, Claudius, 
no’w , 


1 [Old copy, Gra-unted . With dmes and hewteous It 
IS conceivable that beauteous may be misprinted for becmtyh 
use, and the meaning of the passage may then be, that 
Virginia had forgotten him (Appius), or, in the words of 
the writer, That drov^y Morpheus has granted his 
slumVry kingdom to heautfs use ? ”] 

“ [Old copy, imbace ] 
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Prepare thee in haste Yirginius unto 
Charge him, command him, upon his allegiance 
With all kind of speed to yield his obeisance, 
Before my seat in my consistory, 

Suhpoe?id of land, life and treasury 
No let, no stay, nor ought perturbance 
Shall cause me to omit the furtheiance 
Of this my weighty chaige 

[Iferf’ let CLAUDIUS go out with H4PHAZAKD 
Appius Well, now I range at large my mil for 
to express , 

Foi look, how Taiqum Luciece fan by foice dnl 
once oppress, 

Even so will I Virginia use 

[Here let CONSCIENCE speak ivit/uu 
Judge Ajipius, pnnce, 0 stay, refuse, 

Be ruled by thy friend ' 

Vliat bloody death with open shame 
Did Torquiii gain in end *2 
Appius Whence does this pinching sound de- 
scend 

Conscience From contrite Conscience, pricked 
on 

By member of thy life, 

Inforced for to cry and call. 

And all to end our stnfe 
Appius Who art thou then ^ declare , be biiet ' 
Conscience Not flesh nor filthy lust I am, 

But seciet Conscience I, 

Compeird to cry inth trembling soul, 

At point near-hand to die 
Appius Why, no disease hath me approach’d, 
no grief doth make me giudge, 

But want of fair Vmginia, whose beauty is myjudge 
By her I live, by hei I die, for hei I joy or woe, 

For her my soul doth sink or swim, for her I swear 
I go 
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Conscience Ah gods, what wits doth leign^ 
and yet to you unknowen, 

I die the death, and soul doth sink this filthy flesh 
hath sowen 

Appius I force it not , I will attempt I stay 
for Claudius here , 

Yet will I go to meet with him, to know wliat 
news and cheer 

Here enteieth HAPHAZARD 

Haste foi a hangman m hazard of hemp 
Eun for a ridduck, there is no such imp 
Claudius IS knocking with hammer and stone 
At Virgmius' gate, as haid as he can lay on 
By the gods, my masters. Haphazard is hardy, 

For he will run rashly, he they never so many 
Yea, he will sing sow’s snout, and snap with the 
best 

But peaces who comes yonder, that jolly good 
guest ^ 

Heii'e enter with a song ^ 

When men will seem misdoiihtfully 
Without an why to call and cry, 

And fearing with temerity its jeopai dij of 
liberty^ 

We wish him to tahe to cheer hu heart 
Haphazard, 

Bold [««] blind bay aid 
A fig for his uncouitesy 
That seeks to shun good company 

Mansiptjltjs What if case that cruelty should 
hustle me and jostle me, 


^ Mansipulus, Man^pula, and Subservus enter, but their 
names are omitted 
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And Holywand should ticlde me Jot Keeping of good 
company^ 

1 follow^ by my honesty^ hap Haphoi^ai dy bold [as] 
blind bay aid 

A Jig for his uncoiiitesy that seels to shun good 
company 

A ll sing this 

When men will seem misdoubtfully 
Without an why to call and cry, dc 

MansipxJLA AJevei was that mist) ess so furious 
nor cut lous, 

Kor yet hei blows so boisterous, nor roistei ous, no 
dolorous, 

But sure I would ventw ej hap Haphazard, bold [ 0 : 5 ] 
blind bayaid 

A Jig for his micouitesy that seels to shun good 
company 

All sing thu 

When men will seem misdoubtfully 
Without a7i why to call and cry, dc 

Haphazard Then wend ye on and follow me, 
Mansfipula, Mamipula, 

Let doping cares he cast away, come follow me, come 
follow me 

Suhservus is a golly lout, brace Haphazard, bold [as] 
blind hay aid 

A fig for his uncowdesy that seeks to shun good 
company 

All sing this 

When men will seem misdoubtfully 
Without an why to call and cry, dsc 

[The end of the song 


^ [Old copy, tenUrom ] 
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Here Haphazard speaheth 

Ay, by the gods, my masters, I told you plain, 
Who companies with me will desire me again 
But how did ye speed, I pi ay ye show me ? 

Was all well agreed ^ did nobody blow ye ^ 
M4.NSIPULUS Mass, sir, hap did so haj^pen, that 
my lord and master 

Stayed in beholding and viewing the pastuie, 
Which when I perceived, what excuse did I make 
I came in the crossway on the nearside the For- 
lake, 

Hard by Hodge’s half acre, at Gaffer Miller’s stile. 
The next way round about, by the space of a 
mile 

And at Simkm’s side-ndge my lord stood talking, 
And angerly to me quoth he, Where hast thou 
been walking ? 

Without any staggering, I had ready my lie 
Out at bridge-meadow and at Benol’s lease (quoth I) 
Your fatlings are feeding well, sir, the gods be 
praised, 

A goodly loume of beef on them is already raised 
Then out steps Francis Fabulator, that was nevei 
my friend 

How pass’d you Carter’s hay-rick at Long Meadow 
end ? 

There might one (quoth he) within this few days 
With a cast-net had given four knaves great essays. 
Under the hedge with a pair of new cards both rip 
and fledge 

Is it true quoth my Lord will this gear nevei be 
left? 

This causes sweanng and staring, prowling and 
theft 

Well (quoth my lord) take heed, lest I find it, 

And so pass’d his way, and did no more mind it. 
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Haphazard. By the gods, that was sport, yea. 
and spoit alone 

Mansipula Yea , but I was in a worse case, by 
Saint John 

My lady in church was set full devout, 

And hearing my coming she turned about , 

But as soon as I heard her snappishly sound, 

In this sort I crouched me down to the ground, 
And mannerly made,^ as though I were sad ^ 

As soon as the pew then strawed I had, 

She gave me a wink and frowardly frown, 
Whereby I do judge she would cudgel my go\vn 
Then T did devise a pretty fine prank, 

A mean whereby to pick me a thank, 

Of Margery Mildon, the maid of the milk-house, 
And Stainer the stutter,® the guid ^ of the store- 
house 

Then was my lady’s anger well gone, 

And will be so still, and the truth be not known. 
Haphazard By’r Lady barefoot, tins bakes 
tnmly 

SuBSERVXJS Nay, but I escaped more finely , 

For I under this hedge one while did stay 
Then in this bush, then in that way 
Then shp I behind them among all the rest, 

And seemed to commune, too, of tilings with the 
best 

But so it did happen, that all things were well, 

But hazard it is, lest time will truth teU. 

Haphazard Tut, tut, that was but by hap, 
and if it be so 

Well, sith it was m hazard, then let it go 

SUBSERVUS Content, by my honesty then fare- 
well all woe 


^ [Old copy, maude ] - [Serious ] 

3 [Stutterer ] * [Query, mrt^ ] 
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Mansipulus. Come out, dog, ye speak happily, 
of truth, if it be so 

All speak Now, Master Haphazard, fare you 
well for a season 

Haphazard Let my counsel at no time with 
you he geason ^ 

All speaketh No, by the gods, he siue not so 

Haphazard Well, sith here is no company, 
have with ye to Jericho \Exit 

E'ivter VlRGlNlUS 

What ’ so the gods they have decreed to woik 
and do by me 

I marvel why Judge Appius he such gieetings lets 
me see 

I seived have his seat and state, I have maintained 
his weal, 

I have suppress’d the rebels stout, I bear to him 
such zeal , 

And now he sends to me such charge upon my 
life and lands 

Without demur or further pause, or eie ought 
thing 2 be scanned, 

That I in haste with posting speed to court I do 
repair, 

To answer that alleged is before hisjudgment-chair 

Some histones they do express, when such mis- 
haps do fall, 

They should have taken many a one , I have not 
one but all 

My jewels sometime precious do fade and bear no 
hue, 

My senses they do shun their course, my hsrhts do 
burn as blue , 


^ [^Scarce] 


® [Old copy, things ] 
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My willing wits ^ are waxed slow, that once weie 
swift in speed , 

My heart it throbs in wonderous soit, my nose 
doth often bleed 

My dreadful dreams do draw my woe, and hateful 
hazard hale ^ 

These tokens of evil hap, this is the old wive’s 
tale 

But yet, 0 thou Virgmius, whose hoary hairs aie 
old, 

Did’st treason never yet commit, of this thou may’st 
be bold 

In Mais his games, in martial feats thou wast his 
only aid 

The huge Charibd liis hazaids ^ thou for hm hast ^ 
oft assaihd 

Was Scylla’s force by thee oft shunn’d, oi yet 
Lady Circe’s ^ land, 

Pasiphae’s® child, the"^ Minotaui, did cause thee ever 
stand 1 

To pleasure him, to serve thy hege,® to keep all 
things upright, 

Thou God above, then what is it that yieldeth me 
this spite ^ 

Sith nothing needs misdoubted be, where grounded 
cause is none, 

I enter w ill Judge Appius’ gate, rejecting care and 
moan 

But stay, Virgimus . lo, thy pnnce doth enter into 
place, 

0 sovereign lord and rightful judge, the gods do 
save thy grace 


^ [Old copy, mghts ] ® [See Halhwell m ?? Bale ] 

3 [The dangers of Charybdis ] ^ [Old copy, was ] 

® [Old copy, Jdrice ] ® [Old copy, Laceface ] 

7 [Old copy, t/iat ] ® [Old copy, ka^]. 
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Hete enteyeth Judge Appius and CLAUDIUS 

With tender heart, Virgmms, thou welcome art tome 
I sorry am to utter out the things I hear of tliee , 
For Claudius, a subject heie, a man of mickle fame, 
Appealeth thee before my court in deed of open 
shame 

And though indeed I love thee so as thy deserts 
desire. 

Yet not so but I must judgment give, as justice 
doth require 

ViRGiNius My lord, and reason good it is your 
servant doth request 

No partial hand to aid his cause, no partial mind 
or breast 

If ought I have offended you, your court or eke 
your crown, 

From lofty top of turret high precipitate me doTO 
If treason none by me be done, or any fault com- 
mitted 

JLet my accusers bear the blame, and let me he re- 
mitted 

Appius Good reason, too, Virgmius Come, 
Claudius, show thy mind 
X<et justice hear, if judgment may Virgmius guilty 
find 

Claudius Thou sovereign lord and rightful 
judge, this 1 standeth now the case 
In tender youth, not long agone, near sixteen years 
of space, 

Virgmms a thrall of mine, a child and infant young, 
From me did take by subtle means, and keeps by 
arm full strong 

And here before your grace I crave, that justice be 
extended. 


' [Thus ] 
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That I may have my thrall again, and faults may 
be amended 

Yirginius Ah gods, that guide the globe abo^ e, 
what forged tales I hear f 

0 Judge Appius, bend your ears, vhile this 

crime I clear 

She IS my child, and of my 'wife her tender corpse 
did spring 

Let all the country wheie I dwell bear witness of 
the thing 

[Appius and Claudius go foHh, hut 
Appius speaheth this 

Nay, by the gods, not so, my friend, I do not so 
decree 

1 charge thee here in pain of death thou bring the 

maid to me 

In chamber close, m pnson sound, she secret shall 
abide, 

And no kind of ’Wight shall talk with her, until the 
truth be tried 

This do I charge, tins I command in pain of death, 
let see, 

Without any let that she be brought as iinsoner 
unto me [^Ent 

[Here let Yio gimus go about the scaffold 

Ah fickle fall, unhappy doom, 0 most uncertain 
fate,^ 

That ever chance so churhshly, that never stay’d m 
state 

What judge is this ^ what cruel wretch what faith 
doth Claudius find^ 

The gods do recompense with shame his false and 
faithless mind ' 

Well, home I must, no remedy , where shall my 
soaking tears. 


^ told copy, /aw? , rate] 
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Augment mj woes, decrease my joys, while death 
do rid my fears 

Here ente? eth EUMOUR 

Come, Ventus, come blow forth thy blast 
Prince Eol, listen well 
The filthiest fact that ever was 
I, Rumour, now shall tell 
You gods, bend down to hear my cry, 
Eevengement duly show, 

Thy Rumour craves, bid ^ Claudius stay,^ 

And bring J udge Appms low 
That wicked man, that fleshly judge, 

Hath hired Claudius 
To claim a child, the only heir 
Of old Virgmius 
A virgin puie, a queen m life, 

Yliose state may be deplored , 

For why the queen of chaste hfe 
Is like to be deflow’red 
By false Judge Appms, cruel wetch, 

Who stiaitly hath commanded, 

That she to keeping his be brought 
Prince Pluto this demanded 
To skies I fly, to blaze abroad 
The tiomp of deep defame 
Revenge, you gods, this Rumour craves, 

This blood and bloody shame 
Have through the air f give place, you airs, 
This IS my duty done 
The gods confound such lecherers * 

Lo, Rumour, this I run 

\ IRGINIUS 0 man, O mould, 0 muck, 0 clay * 
0 hell, O hellish hound. 


[Old copy, did ] 


^ [Old copy, lay ] 
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O false Judge Appius, rabbling ^ wretch, is this tliy 
treason found ? 

Woe worth the man that gave the seed, whereby 
ye first did spring ^ 

Woe woith the womb that baie the babe to mean 
this bloody thing * 

Woe worth the paps that gave thee suck, woe 
worth the fosters eke 

Woe worth all such as ever did thy health or lik- 
ing seek f 

0, that these gravM hairs - of mine were covered in 
the clay * 

Here enteretli VIRGINIA 

Let patience, dear father mme, your rigour some- 
thing stay 

Wliy do you wail in such a sort ? why do you weep 
and moan '2 

ViRGiNius 0 daughter dear'and only heir, my 
hfe IS near begone, 

And all for love of thee 
Virginia Ah, gods, how may this be ^ 

Dear father, do withdraw your dread, and let me 
know the cause 

Myself will aid with life or death without demur 
or pause 

Then tender your child that craveth this bound ® 
ViRGiNius O, hearken, dear daughter, attend 
thou my sound 

Judge Appius, prick'd forth with filthy desire, 

Thy person as leman doth greatly require , 

And no kind of entreaty, no fear, nor no shame, 

Will he hear alleged, defending^ the same. 


^ [Intriguing, insinuating ] 

^ [Vexed or troubled hairs Old copy, the graued i/eaw.] 
3 [Boon ] * Opposing, preventing. 
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And straight without staying, m pain of my death, 
I must bnng thee thither Wherefore stop my 
breath 

0 sisteis , I search, I seek, and I crave 
No more at youi hands but death for to have, 
Rather than see my daughtei deflow’red, 

Or else m ill soit so wildly devour’d 
Virginia 0 father, 0 fiiendslup, 0 fatheily 
favour, 

Whose dulcet words so sweetly do savour, - 
On knees I beseech thee to grant my request, 

111 all things according as liketh thee best 
Thou knowest, 0 my fathei, if I be once spotted. 
My name and my kmdied then forth will be 
blotted 

xind if thou, my father, should die foi my cause, 
The woilJ would accompt me guilty in cause 
Then rather, dear fathei, if it be thy pleasure, 
Grant me the death, then keep I my treasure. 

My lamp, my light, my life undefiled, 

And so may Judge Appius of [my] flesh be beguiled 
This upon my knees with humble behest, 

Grant me, 0 father, my instant request 
VlRGlNlUS Then rise up, my daughter my 
answer do note 

From mouth of thy father, whose eyes do now float 
0 daughter, 0 dear, 0 darhng, 0 dame. 

Dispatch me, I pray thee, regard not my name 
But yet as thou sayest, sith remedy none, 

But leman thou must be, if I were gone, 

And better it is to die with good fame, 

Than longer to live to reap us but shame 
But if thou do die no doubt is at all. 

But presently after myself foUow shall, 

Then end without shame, so let us persever, 

With trump of good fame, so die shall we never 

[Vtr^tnta here kneeletlu 
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Then, tender arms, complect the neck do dry thy 
father’s tears, 

You nimble hands, for woe whereof my loving 
heart it wears 

Virginia 0 father mine, refrain no whit your 
sharped knife to take 

Prom gilded ^ sheath my shame to end, and body 
dead to make 

Let not the shameless bloody judge defile my 
virgin’s hfe , 

Do take my head, and send it him upon your 
bloody knife 

Bid him nnbrue his bloody hands in guiltless blood 
of me 

I virgm die, he lecher hves ^ he was my end, you 
see. 

"So more delays — lo, kiss me first, then stretch 
your strongest arm 

Do rid my woe, increase my joy, do ease your 
child of harm 

ViRGiNlus 0 weary wits of woe or wealth, O 
feeble aged man. 

How can thy arm give such a blow ^ thy death I 
wish thee then ^ 

But sith that shame with endless trump will sound, 
if case thy joy 

By 2 means of false Judge Appius be, myself will 
thee destroy. 

Forgive me, babe, this bloody deed, and meekly 
take thy end [H'ere let him profe?' a blow 
Virginia. The gods forgive thee, father dear f 
farewell, thy blow do bendL 

Yet stay a while, 0 father dear, for fiesh to death 
is frail 


^ [Old copy, gdte$ ] 

® [Old copy, My mmnes ] 
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Let first my wimple bind my eyes, and then thy 
blow assail 

Now, father, work thy will on me, that life I may 
enjoy 

{Here tie a kandJvercher about lier eyesy and 
then strike of her head 

Now stretch thy hand, Virginius, that loth would 
flesh destroy 

0 cruel hands, 0 ^ bloody knife, 0 man, what hast 
thou done ^ 

Thy daughter dear and only heir her vital end 
hath won 

Come, fatal blade, make like despatch come, 
Atropos come, aid ^ ^ 

Strike home, thou caieless arm, with speed, of 
death be not afraid 


Here entereih Comfort. 

0 noble knight, Virgmius, do stay, be not dis- 
may'd • 

I, curing Comfort, present am, your dolor [for] to 
aid 

Virginius Sith joy is gone, sith life is dead, 

What comfort can there be ? 

No more ’ there is but deep despair, 

And deadly death to me 
Go3tiFOET, No more, Sir Kmght, but take the 
head, and wend a while with me 

It shall be sent to court, for that Judge Appius 
may it see. 

In reconmense of lecher's lust tins present let him 
have. 


^ [Old copy, er ] 


2 [Old copy, end ] 
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And stay your corpse for certain space in coping 
from the grave : 

So shall you see the end of him and all his whole 
concent ^ 

This will be comfort to your heart Virgmius, be 
content 

ViRGiNius Of truth, even so, foi comfort else 
I know right well is none, 

Wherefore I do consent with you come on, let us 
be gone. 

But messenger myself will be, myself will give the 
gift 

Come on, good Comfort^ wend we then ; there is 
no other shift [Exeunt 

Here entm^eth Judge Appius. 

Well, hap as hap can, hap or no, 

In hazard it is, but let that go 
I will, what so happen, pursue on still 
Why, none there is living can let me my will 
I will have Yirgmia , I will her deflow’r, 

Else rigoious sword her heart shall devour 

Hei e enter eth HAPHAZARD. 

I came fiom Caleco even the same hour, 

And Hap was hired to hackney m hempstnd 
In hazard he was of nding on beamstzid 
Then, crow crop on tree-top, hoist up the sail, 

Then groaned their necks by the weight of their 
tail . 

Then did Carnifex put these three together, 

Paid them their passport for clusPnng thither 


1 [Old copy, coment Concent here must be understood to 
fdlmiiwj or cdhmnts ] 
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Appius Why, how now, Haphazard, of what 
dost thou speak ? 

Methmks in mad sort thy talk thou dost break 
Those three words, chop all in one, 

Is Camifex that signifieth hangman 
Peace ’ no such words before me do uttei 
Haphazard. Nay, I he as still as a cat in a 
gutter 

Go to, Judge Appius , go forward, good prince 
Perhaps ye may have that the which will not bhnce 
Appius What is the man that hveth now so 
near to door of death, 

As I for lust of lady fair, whose lack will stop my 
breath '2 

But long I shall not want hei sight, I stay her 
coming here 

0 lucky light f lo, present here her fathei doth 
appear 

0, how I joy * yet brag thou not , dame beauty 
bides behind. 

Virgimus, where is the maid ? how haps thou break 
my mmd ^ 

Here ViRGiNIUS [bearing Virginia’s bead] 

Ah "vvicked judge, the virgin chaste 
Hath sent her beauteous face, 

In recompense of lecher gam. 

To thee, so void of grace 

She bids thee imbrue thy bloody hands 

And filthy lecherous mmd 

W^ith Venus’ damsels, void of shame, 

WTiere such thou haps to find 
But thou as mth Diana’s imps 
Shalt never be acquainted . 

They rather wish the naked kmfe 
Than virgin’s life attainted 
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And m ^ just proof whereof 

Behold Yirgima’s head 

She sought her fame, thou sought her shame 

This arm hath smit her dead 
Appius 0 curst and cruel cankered churl, 0 
carl unnatural , 

■\Yhich hast the seed of thine own lom^ thrust forth 
to funeral ^ 

Ye gods, bend down your ire, do plague him for 
his deed. 

You sprites below, you hellish hounds, do give 
him gall for meed. 

Myself -wSl see his latter end , I judge him to the 
death 

Like death that fair Virginia took, the hke shall 
stop his breath ; 

The flashy ^ fiends of Limbo lake his ghost do so 
turmoil, 

That he have need of Charon’s help for all his 
filthy toil 

Come, Justice, then , come on, Eeward , come, aid 
me in my need 

Thou wicked knight, shalt slaughtered ^ be with 
self-same knife wuth speed. 

ViRGiNiXJS Sith she a ragm pure and chaste 
m heaven leads her hfe 

Content I am to die with her, and die upon her 
knife 

Appius Come, Justice, then • come on, Eeward, 
when Judgment now doth call 


^ [Old copy, In end ] 

2 [Old copy, lym ] 

3 [Old (io^jyfiasky Perhaps even jlasTiy may not be the 
true word See Nares, 1859, in Could the author have 
written du^y ?] 

^ [Old copy, sital slaughter ] 
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Here entereth Justice a^id Eeward, and they both 
speak this 

We both are ready here at hand to work thy fatal 
fall 

Justice [speaketh] 0 gorgon judge, what law- 
less life hast thou most wicked led ’ 

Thy soaking sin hath sunk thy soul, thy virtues 
all are fled 

Thou chaste and undefiled life did seek for to have 
spotted. 

And thy reward is ready heie, by Justice now 
allotted 

Eeward Tliy just reward is deadly death , 
wlieiefoie come, wend away 
To death I stiaight will do thy corpse , then lust 
shall have his prey 

Virgmms, thou woful knight, come near and take 
thy foe 

In prison [do] thou make him fast no moie let 
him do so , 

Let Claudius for tyranny be hanged on a tree 

ViRGiNius Ah, right Eeward the gods be 
bless’d, this day I chance to see f 

Enter HAPHAZARD 

Haphazard Why, how now, my lord Appius, 
what cheer ^ 

Why, where is my reward for this gear “2 
Why did I ride, run, and revel, 

And for all my jaunting now made a javel ? 

^Miy — run, sir knave, call me Claudius ^ 

Then — ^run -with a vengeance, watch Yirgmius 
Then — iide, sirrah , is Virginia at church « 

Then — ^gallop to see where her father doth lurch 
Then — up, sirrah , now what counsel 
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Of dame beauty what news canst thou tell 
Thus in hurly burly, from pillar to post, 

Poor Haphazard daily was tossed ^ 

And now with Virginius he goes sadly walking, 
And nothing at all will listen my talking 
But shall I be so used at his hands ? 

As lief I were near in Limbo bands 
That dionel, that drousy drakenosed drivel, 

He never learned his manneis in Siville ^ 

A judge ^ may cause a gentleman — a gentleman? 
nay,* a jack-herring, 

As honest as he that carries his hose on his neck 
for fear of wearing 

A caitiff, a cut-throat, a churl worthy blame 
I will serve him no longer, the devil give him shame f 
Yet, by the mouse-foot, I am not content, 

I will have a reward, sure, else will I repent 
To master Eeward I straightways will go • 

The worst that can hap is but a no 
But sure I know his honesty is such, 

That he will recompense me with little or much 
And well this proverb cometh in my head, 

By ’r lady, half a loaf is better than ne’er a whit of 
bread 

Therefore hap and be hajipy,^ hap that hap may, 

I will i>ut it in hazard, I[’ii] gi-ve it assay 
All hail, Master Eeward and iighteous Justice 
I beseech you let me be recompensed too, accoid- 
mg to my ser’^uce , 

For why all this long time I have hved in hope 
Eeward Thenfor thy reward, then, here is a rope 
Haphazard ]^ay, soft, my masters by Saint 
Thomas of Trunions, 

I am not disposed to buy of your onions 


^ [SeidU^ So for the sake of the^eu de mot ] 
2 [Old copy, happdy} 
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A rope ^ (quoth you) away with that showing * 

It would grieve a man having two ploughs going 
Nay, stay, I pray you, and let the cat wink 
It is naught in dry summer for-letting my drink ^ 
Justice Let oi let not, there is no remedy 
hanging shall he thy reward verily 
Haphazard Is there nothing but hangmg to 
my lot doth fall 1 

Then take you my reward ^ much good do it you 
withal 

I am not so hasty, although I be claiming. 

But that I can afford you the most of my gaining 
I will set, let, grant, yield, permit and promise 
All the revenues to you of my service 
I am friendly, I am kindly, I proffer you fair . 

You shall be my full executor and heir 
Beward Nay, make you ready first to die, by 
the rood, 

Then we will dispose it, as we think good 
Then those that with you to this did consent, 

The like reward shall cause them repent 
Justice. Nay, stay a while, Yirgimus is coming 
Nay, soft, Haphazard, you are not so cunmng. 
Thus to escape without punishment 

[Haphazard presses to go forth, hut is 
forced to stay ] ^ 

Beward. No, certes, it is not so expedient 
Here entereth ViRGiNIUS 

0 noble Justice, duty done, behold I come again, 
ToshowyouthatAppmshehimselfhathlewdlyslain 
As soon as he in prison was enclosed out of sight, 


[Old copy, imugU for meaning being 

apparently ** It is too bad of you to stop my drink in this 
drv weather by hanging me 
^ [Old copy, Prcce to go foorih ] 
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He desperate for Woody deed did sle himself out- 
right, 

And Claudius doth mercy ciave, who did the deed 
for fear. 

Vouchsafe, 0 judge, to save his hfe, though 
country he forbear 

Justice We grant lum grace at thy request, 
but bamsh him the land 

And see that death be done outright on him that 
here doth stand, 

Haphazakd ISTay, Master Virginius, [Take Jmn 
hy the hand'll ^ crave not for service the 
thmg worth ought 

Hanging, quoth you? it is the last end of my 
thought 

Pie for shame, fie — stay, by my father’s soul, 

Why, this is like to Tom Turner’s dole 

Hang one man and save all the rest f 

Take part one with another plain dealing is best. 

Eewaed This is our deahng, thus deal we with 
thee 

Take him hence, Virgnius, go, truss him to a tree 

Haphazard Shall ye,^ in a rope’s name ? whither 
away with me * 

Virginius Come, wend thou in haste thy death 
for to take, 

To the hangman I will lead thee, a quick despatch 
to make 

Haphazard Must I needs hang ^ by the gods, 
it doth spite me 

To think how crahbedly this silk lace will bite me. 

Then come, cousm Cutpurse, come, run, haste and 
follow me * 
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Haphazard must hang , come, follow the lively 

Justice Well, wend we now the final end of 
fleshly lust we see 

Eeward Content Eeward is ready bent with 
Justice to agree 

Et’ie euiereth Fame {ivith DoCTRINA and MEMORY 
hearing a tomh, also ViRGiNIUS] ^ 

0 stay, you noble Justice, stay * Eeward, do make 

no haste 

We ladies three have brought the corse, in earth 
that mu«it be placed 

We have brought back Yirgmius the funeial to see 

1 giant limi that the learned pen shall have the aid 

ot me 

To unite m learned veise the honour of her name 
Fame And eke it shall lesound by trump of 
me Dame Fame 

[//(?? e let Mebiory nnte on the tomb 
I Memory will imnd her life her death shall ever 
reign 

Within the mouth and mind of man, from age to 
age again 

Justice And Justice, sure, will aid all those 
that imitate her life 

Eeward And I Eeward will punish those that 
move such dames to stnfe. 

Fa:me Then sing we round about the tomb, in 
honour of her name 

Eeward Content we are with wilhng mmd to 
smg -with sound of Fame 


1 [This stage direction, m the old copy, is divided into two 
portions, but all appeal to enter together The old copy 
reads also, as if it was Virginms who brought m the tomb , 
but surely it is Doctrma and Memory who do so.] 
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THE EPILOGUE. 

As earthly life is granted none for evermore to 
reign, 

But denting death -will cause them all to grant tins 
world as vain , 

Eight worshipful, sith sure it is that mortal hfe 
must vade, 

Do practise then to win his love, that all in all 
hath made 

And by this poet’s feigning here example do yon 
take 

Of Virginia’s hfe of chastity, of duty to thy make , 

Of love to wife, of love to spouse, of love to hus- 
band dear, 

Of bringing up of tender youth all these are noted 
here 

I doubt it not, right worshipful, but well you do 
conceive 

The matter that is ended now, and thus I take hit 
leave 

Beseeching God, as duty is, our gracious Queen to 
save 

The nobles and the commons eke, with piosperons 
life, I crave ’ 


FINIS 




CAMBYSES. 



EDITIONS. 


A lamentable tragedy mixed fill of pleasant miith, con- 
teyning the life of Cambises King of Percia^ from the 
beginning of his kingdom vnto his death, his one good 
deed of execution, after that many wicked deeds and 
tirannom murders, committed by and through him, and 
last of all his odious death by Gods Justice (Appointed, 
ui such order as followeth By Thomas Preston 


THE DIVISION OF THE PARTS 


COUJ^SEI;, 

Huff, 

pRAXASPES, 

Murder, 

Lob, 

The Third Lord 


Foi 

one 

man 


Lord, 

Ruff, 

Common’s Cry, 
Common’s Complaint, 
Lord Smirdis, 

Venus 


For 

one 

man 


Knight, 

Snuff, 

Small Hability, 
Proof, 
Execution, 
Attendance, 
Second Lord 


I Fm 
- one 
man 

; 


Cambyses, For one 

Epilogus man 


Prologue, 

SiSAMNES, 

Diligence, 

Cruelty, 

Hob, 

Preparation, 
The First Lord 


For one 
^ man 


Ambidexter, 

Trial. 

Meretrix, 

Shame, 

Otian, 

Mother, 

Lady, 

Queen 


i For one 
man 


[ For one 
f man 


Yov±g Child, ) For one 

Cupid \ man 


[Col] Impnnted at London by John AHde 4o. 
Black letter 

A Lamentable Trapjedie, &c. [GoL] Imprinted at 
London by Edward AMe 49, Black letter 



HAWKINS’S PREFACE. 


This is the play that Shakespeare is supposed to allude to, 
'when he introduces Falstaff speaking in King Camhyses’ 
vein, in the ‘‘First Part of King Henry the Fourth”^ 
It 'W’as written early m the reign of Elizabeth (according 
to some m 1561), by Thomas Preston, M A , Fellow of 
King's College, and afterwards LD and Master oi 
Trinity Hall, m Cambridge He performed so admir- 
ably well in the tragedy of Dido, before Queen Eliza- 
beth, when she was entertained in that university 
in 1564 , and did so genteelly and gracefully dispute 
before her, that she gave him £20 per annum for so 
doing See Thomas Hatcher, or his continuator, in the 
catalogue of provosts, fellows, and scholars of Kmg's 
College — MS under the year 1560 (Oldys’ MSS 
Hotes on Langbame) 

The play IS here given fi’om a black-letter copy in Mr 
Garrick's collection, printed by John Allde. [There 


1 [Like “King Banns' doleful strain/' in allusion to the 
old interlude on that subject ] 
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IS a second edition from the press of his son and suc- 
cessor Edward Allde , both are undated i] The pro- 
logue and great pait of “ Cambyses ” was written by the 
author in long Alexandrines, which the narrowness of 
the page rendered it necessary here to subdivide 
The prevailing turn for drollery and comic humour 
was at first so strong, that in order to gratify it even in 
more serious and solemn scenes, it was necessary still 
to retain the Vice or artful Buffoon, who (like his con- 
temporary the privileged Fool in the courts of jirmces 
and castles of great men) was w'ont to enter mto the 
most stately assembhes and vent his humour without 
restraint We have a specimen of this character in the 
play of “Cambyses,” where Ambidexter, who is ex- 
pressly called the Vice, enters “with an old capcase for 
a helmet and a skimmer for his sword,” in order, as the 
author expresses it, “ to make pastime ” ^ 

[Besides his play of “ Cambyses,” Preston wrote and 
pubhshed two ballads,® of which Hazhtt gives the full 
titles, and perhaps other things lost or unrecovered 

^ [The play was hcenced to John Allde in 1569-70 See 
Collier’s “ Extracts,” n 205 As that printer continued in 
business till 1584, and the earliest dated piece with the 
jounger Allde’s name bears the same date, “ Cambyses ” may 
have been republished about 1585 , hut it does not seem to 
have been hcenced ] 

® Shakespeare’s Clowns are genuine successors of the old 
Vice , and, as an editor of that poet has well observed, Punch 
still exhibits the entire character 
® [One of them is printed by Collier ] 
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The best parts of “Cambyses” are the comic scenes, or 
those portions of the dialogue which are sjDoken by Ambi- 
dexter , these seem to mdicate that Preston would have 
been more successful if he had avoided the tragic vein 
altogether, but his language is harsh and unpolished 
even for the tune, as if the play had been written some 
years before it appeared m type Yet this is scarcely 
probable, from the allusion to Bishop Bonner towaids 
the conclusion. 

With the admirable comedy of ^^Ealph Eoistei 
Bolster before their eyes, it might seem strange that 
later vviters should ha\e relapsed mto comparative 
liarbansm, if we had not abundant evidence of such 
degeneracy m every period of the bistoiy of our dra- 
matic hterature, including that which followed the 
pubhcation of the unrivalled -works of Shakespeaie 
liimself.] 
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The Prologue mxte)eih 

Agathon, lie whose counsel inse 
To princes weal extended. 

By good advice unto a pnnce 
Three things he hath commended 
First IS, that he hath goreimment, 
And ruleth over men , 

Secondly, to rale intli laws, 

Eke justice (saith he) then , 
Thirdly, tliat he must well conceive, 
He may not alv a\ s i eign 
Lo, thus the lule unto a prince 
Agathon squaied plain 
Tally the vise, whose sapience 
In volumes gieat doth tell, 

Who m wisdom m that time 
Did many men excel, 

A prince (saith he) is of himself 
A plam and speaking law, 

The law, a schoolmaster divme, 
This by his rule I draw. 

The sage and witty Seneca 
His words thereto did frame , 
The honest exercise of kings, 

Men will ensue the same 
But contrary-wise, if that a king 
Abuse his kingly seat, 

His ignomy and bitter shame 
In fine shall be more great. 
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111 Persia tlieie reign’d a king, 

Who 03^1x8 liiglit hy name, 

Who did deseive, as I do read, 

The lasting blast of fame 
But he, xrhen sisteib thiee had wrought 
To shear his lutal thiead, 

As hen due to take the ciown, 

Carubyses did proceed , 

He m his youth was trained ixp 
By tiace of vutue’s lore, 

Yet (being king) did clean forget 
His perfect lace befoie 
Then clearaig nioie unto his will, 

Such vice did mutate, 

As one of Icaiiis Ins kind. 

Foie warning then did hate , 

Tlunking that none could him dismay 
Ne none his facts could see , 

Yet at the last a fall he took, 

Like Icarus to be 

Else as the fish, winch oft had take 
The pleasant bait fiom hook. 

In safe did spimg, and pieice the streams, 
When fisher fast did look. 

To hoist up fiom the wat’ry waves 
Unto the dued land. 

Then scap’d, at last by subtle bait 
Come to the fisher’s hand : 

Even so this king Cambyses here, 

When he had wrought his wiU, 

Taking dehght the innocent 
His guiltless blood to spill , 

Then mighty Jove would not permit 
To prosecute ojdence. 

But what measure the kmg did meet, 

The same did Jove commence. 
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To biing to end vnili sliame liis lace, 
Ty’o yeais lie did not leign . 

His cruelty vfe -vnll cLlate, 

And make tlie inattei plain ^ 
Ciavmg that till's may suffice now 
Youi patience to mii 
I take my y ay ^ lieliold, I see 
The playeis coming in. 


FINIS. 
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Fint ente ) Cayibyses ihe liiig ^ Knight, ani 
Councillor. 

Cambyses. 

My Council grave and sapient, 

With loids of legal tram, 

Attentne ears towards bend, 

And mark wdiat shall be sain 
So you likewise, my valiant knight, 

Whose manly acts doth fly, 

By bmte of fame the sounding trump 
Doth pierce the azure sky 
My sapient woids, I ^say, perpend, 

And so your skill dilate 
You know that Mors vanquished hath 
Cyrus that king of state , 

And I, hy due inheritance, 

Possess that princely cro'svn, 

Euling by sword of mighty force 
In place of great renown- 
You know, and often have heard tell. 

My father’s worthy facts ; 
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A manly Mars’ lieart he Ibaie, 
Appearing hy his acts 
And what, shall I to ground let fall 
My father’s golden praise ‘2 
No, no , I mean fox to attempt 
This fame more large to raise, 

In that that I, his son, succeed 
His kingly seat as due 
Extend youi counsel unto me 
In that I ask of you 
I am the King of Peisia, 

A large and fertile soil 
The Egyptians against u*^ repugn, 

As varlets slave and vile , 

Therefore I mean with Mars’ heait. 
With wais them to frequent, 

Them to subdue as captives mine, 

Tins is my heart’s mtent 
So shall I win honour’s delight, 

And praise of me shall go 
My Council, speak ^ and lordmgs eke,, 
Is it not best do so ^ 

Council. 

0 puissant king, your blissful words 
Deserves abundant praise. 

That you in this do go about 
Your father’s fame to raise 
0 bhssful day, that kmg so young 
Such profit should conceive ^ 

His father’s praise and his to win, 
From those that would deceive 
Sure, my true and sovereign kmg,, 

I fall before you prest, 

Answer to give as duty mine, 

In that your grace request. 
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If that youl lieait addicted be 
The Egj-ptiaiib to convince, 

Through Mar& aid the conquest woii^ 
Then deed of happy pi nice 
Shall pierce the skies unto the throne 
Of the siipeiiial seat, 

And nieiiti theie a just reward 
Of Jupiter the gieat 
But then yoiii grace must not tin n back 
From this prttenced mil 
For to proceed in vntuous life, 

Employ endeavour still , 

Extinguish vice, and m that cup 
To dunk have no delight . 

To martial feats and kingly sports 
Fix all youi whole dehglit, 


Kixfu 

My Council giave, a thousand thanks 
With heart I do you lender 
That you my case so prospeious 
Entiiely do tender 

I will not >sweive from those your step^, 
T^Tiereto you would me tiain 
But now, my loid and vahant knight, 
With words give answer plam - 
Axe 3 'ou content -with me to go 
The Mars’ games to tiy *2 


Lobd. 


16 ^ 


Yea, peerless pnnee, to aid your grace, 
Myself will live and die 
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Knight. 

And I 3 for my Lability, 

For fear will not turn back ; 

But, as tlie ship against the rocks, 
Sustain and bide the wiack 

King 

0 willing hearts, a thousand thanks 
I rendei unto you • 

Strike up your drums with courage great 
We will maich forth even now. 

Council 

Permit (0 King) few words to hear, 

My duty serves no less , 

Therefore give leave to Council thine, 

His mind for to express. 

King 

Speak on, my Council, what it be , 

You shaU have favour mine. 

Council 

Then will I speak unto your grace. 

As duty doth me bmd . 

Your grace doth mean for to attempt 
Of war the manly art , 

Your grace therein may hap receive, 
With others, for your part 

The dent of death in those affairs 
All persons are alike 
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The heart courageous oftentimes 
His detriment doth seek , 

It’s best therefore for to permit 
A ruler of your land 
To sit and judge wuth equity, 

When things of right are scanned 

King 

My grace doth jueld to this your talk, 

To be thus now it shall : 

My Knight, therefore prepare youiself 
Sisamnes for to call : 

A ]udge he is of prudent skill, 

Even he shall beai the sway, 

In absence mme, when from the land 
I do depart my way, 

Knight, 

Your Knight before ^our grace even here 
Himself hath ready prest, 

With wilhng heart for to fulfil, 

As youi giace made request. \ExiU 

Council. 

Pleaseth your grace, I judge of him 
To be a man right fit ; 

For he is learned m the law, 

Hanng the gift of wit 
In your grace's precinct I do not view 
For it a meeter man , 

His learning is of good effect, 

Bring proof thereof I can. 
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I do not know wliat is his life, 

His conscience Ind fioin me, 

I doubt not but the fear of God 
Before his eyes to be 

Lokd 

Eeport declares, he is a man 
That to himself is mgh , 

One that favouieth much the world, 
And too much sets theieby 
But this I say of certainty, 

If he your giace succeed, 

In your absence but foi a while 
He will be warn’d indeed 
No injustice for to fiequent, 

No partial judge to prove, 

But rule all things with equity, 

To wm your grace’s love 

King 

Of that he shall a warning have 
My bests for to obey , 

Great pumshment for his offence 
Against him will I lay 

Council 

Behold, I see him now aggress, 

And enter into place. 

SiSAHNES. 

0 puissant prince and mighty king,. 
The gods preserve your grace ^ 
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Yolir grace’s message came to me, 
Your will pur];>ortiiig forth : 

With grateful mind I it received, 
According to mine oath, 

Erecting then m3’self with speed, 
Before j^our grace’s eyes, 

The tenor of 3’our princely will 
Eroni you for to agnise. 

Kino. 

Sisamnes, this the whole effect, 

The which for you I sent : 

Our mind it is to elevate, 

You to great prefennent. 

My gTace, and gi’acions Council eke, 
HatJi cliose j'ou for this cause : 

In judgment yon do office heai% 

"VVliich have the skill in laws ; 

We think that .von accordingly 
By justice rule will deal, 

That for offence ncuie shall have cause 
Of WTong you to aiDpeal. 

Sisamnes, 

Abundant tlianks unto j’our grace 
For this benignity : 

To you his Council in like case, 

With lords of clemencj". 

What so your grace to me ijermits, 

If I therein offend, 

Such execution then commence, 

And use it to this end- 
That all other (by that my deed) 
Example so may take ; 

To admonish them to flee the same, 
By fear it may them make. 
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King 

Then according to your word, 

If you therein offend, 

I assure you even from my hreast 
Correction shall extend 
From Persia I mean to go ^ 

Into the Egypt lanS, 

Them to convince by force of aims 
And win the upper hand. 

While I therefore absent shall be, 

I do you full permit, 

As governor in this my right, 

In that estate to sit, 

For to detect, and eke coirect, 

Those that abuse my grace 
This is the total of my will , 

Give answer in this case 

SlSA]MNES 

Unworthy much (0 prince) am I, 

And for this gift unfit , 

But sith that it hath pleased your grace, 
That I in it must sit, 

I do avouch unto my death, 

According to my skill, 

With equity for to observe 
Your grace’s mind and vdll , 

And nought from it to swerve indeed, 
But sincerely to stay , 

Else let me taste the penalty, 

As I before did say 


^ [Might not this incident have suggested to Shakespeare 
the leading one in Measure for Measure ” « ] 
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Kixa 

Well then of tliis authority 
I ^ve you full possession, 

SlSA^INES, 

And I will it fulfil also, 

As I have made profession. 

King. 

My Council, then, let us depart, 

A small stay to make : 

To Egypt land now forth with speed 
My voyage I will take. 

Strike up your dnims us to rejoice, 

To hear the warlike sound ; 

Stay you here, Sisanines, judge, 

And look well to your hound. 

[Exeunt Kixg, Lord, and Council^ 

SiSAMNES. 

Even how the king hath me ext oil’d, 

And set me up aloft ; 

Now may I wear the hrodered guard, 

And lay in down-bed soft ; 

Now may I purchase house and land, 

And have all at my will ; 

Now may I build a princely place, 

My mind for to fulfil ; 

Now may I abrogate the law, 

As I shall think it good j 

If any one me now offend, 

I may demand liis blood 

According to the proverb old, 

My mouth I will ujj make ; 
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Now it doth lie all in my hand, 

To leave oi else to take , 

To deal with justice to my hound, 

And so to live m hope 
But oftentimes the buds be gone, 

While one for nest doth giope 
Do well 01 ill I dare avoifch, 

Some evil on me will speak 
No, truly yet I do not mean 
The king’s piecepts to break , 

To place I mean for to return 
]My duty to fulfil \_Exit 

Entei the Vice with an old capcase on 
Ins head, an old pail about Im hips for 
ha'i ness, a scummer and a pothd hy his 
side, and a ralce on his shoulder 

AlMBIDEXTEn 

Stand away, stand away, for the passion of God , 
Harnessed I am, prepared to the field 
I would have been content at home to have bod. 
But I am sent foith with my spear and shield 
I am appointed to fight against a snail, ^ 

And Wilkiii Wren the ancient shall bear , 

I doubt not but against him to prevail, 

To be a man my deeds shall declare 
If I oveicome him, then a butterfly takes his part, 
His weapon must be a blue speckled hen 
But you shall see me overthrow him with a fart, 
So without conquest he shall go home again. 

If I overcome him, I must fight with a fly, 

And a black pudding the fly’s weapon must be 


1 [This incident was no doubt suggested by a well known 
passage in the earlier play of '‘Theisites 
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At the iiist blow on the giomid he diall lie, 

I \vili be feme to him through the mouth to 

the knee 

To conquefet these fellowt^ the man I will 2>lay/ 
Ha, ha, ha, now ye will make me to smile, 

To see, it I can all men beguile 
Ha, my name ? my name ^vould ^ on so fain know ^ 
Yea, i-wis, fehall ye, and that wntli all speed . 

I liaA’e toigot it, thtrefoie I cannot fcliow , 

Ha, ha, now I hare it, I ha\ e it incited 
hfy name is Amlndextei I signii} one 
That with both hands finely can play ; 

Xow -witli king Camb}&es, and by and bygone 
TIius do I run tins and that it ay 
Eor while I mean with a soldier to be, 

Then give I a leap to Sisamnes the judge , 

I dare avouch, ve shall his destiiation see • 

To all kind of estates I mean tor to tiudge 
Ambidexter, nay he i^ a f tllo^v it } e knew ail 
Cease for a^\hllo , Iiertail^i heai more yt feJiall 

Enter three litijia/is, HUFF, IlLTF, emd 
Snuff, singm^^ 

Huff 

Gog’s flesh and Ins wounds, tlie^e vai-i rejoice iny 
heart , 

Jjj Ins wounds, I hope to do ‘well, fui my part 
Bj" Gog’s heait, the w^oiid shall go evil, if I do not 
shift, 

At some old carl’s bouget I mean for to lift 
Euff 

By his flesh, nose, eye^, and ears, 

I \nil venter void of all caiCb 


^ Here is cvidentiy a hae omitted, ithich it is impossi>^le 
^0 supply conjecture 
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He is not a soldier that doth fear any doubt ^ 

If that he would bring his puixiose about 

Snuff 

Fear that fear list, it shall not be I 
By Gog’s wounds, I will make some neck stand 
a-vvry , 

If I lose my share, I swear by Gog’s heait, 

Then let another take up my pait 

Huff 

Yet I hope to come the richest soldiei away 
Euff 

If a man ask ye, ye may hap to say nay 
Snuff 

Let all men get what they can, not to lese I hope * 
Wheresoever I go in, each corner I mil grope. 

Ambidexter 

What, and ye run into the coiner of some pretty 
maid *2 

Snuff 

To grope there, good fellow, I will not be afiaid 
Huff 

Gog’s wounds, what art thou that with us dost mell ? 
Thou seemest to be a soldiei, the truth to tell , 
Thou seemest to be harnessed, I cannot tell how 
I think he came lately from riding some cow , 
Such a deformed slave did I never see • 

Euff, dost thou know him? I pray thee, tell me. 
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Eutf 

No, *by my troth, fellow Hiiffjnever see him before 
Snuff. 

As for me I care not, if I never see him moie 
Come, let us run his aise against the post 

AiyiBIBEXTEU. 

Ah, ye slaves, I will be with you at the host 
Ah, ye knaves, I will teach ye how ye shall me 
deride \JIeTe Id him swinge tlmn about. 

Out of my sight , I can ye not abide 
Now, goodman joouchmouth, I am a slave with you ’ 
Now have at ye afresh again even now 
Mine arse against the post you will iiiii ^ 

But I will make ye from that saymg to turn 

Huff 

I beseech ye heartily to be content 
Euff 

I insure you, by mine honesty, no hint we meant : 
Beside that, again, we do not know what ye are , 
Ye know, that soldiers then stoutness will declaie. 
Therefore, if we have anytlnng offended. 

Pardon our rudeness, and it shall be amended. 

Ambidexter 

Yea, God’s pity, begin ye to entreat me ^ 

Have at ye once again f by the mass, I will beat ye. 

[Fight again. 
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Huep 

Gog’s heart, let us kill him^ suffer no longer 

\praio tliei'i swords 

Snuff. 

Thou slave, we will see, if thou be the stronger 


Euff. 

Strike off his head at one blow • 

That we be soldiers, Gog’s heart, let him know 

Ajvibidexter. 

O’ the passion of God, I have done, by mine honesty 
I will take your pait hereafter veiily 

All 

Then, content , let us agree 

Ambidexter. 

Shake hands with me, I shake hands with thee 
Ye are full of courtesy, that is the best , 

And you take great pain, ye are a mannerly guest 
Why, masters, do you not know me ^ the truth to 
me tell — 

All. 

No, trust us, not very well 

Ambidexter 

Wliy, I am Ambidexter, whom many soldiers do love 
Huff 

Gog’s heart, to have thy company needs we must 
prove 
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We must play with both hands with our hostess 
and host, 

Play '^vith both hands, and score on the post, 

Now and then with our captain for many a delay. 
We will not stick mth both hands to play. 

Ambidexter 

The honester man ye, ye may me trust. 

Enter Meretrix, ivith a staf on her shoulder 
Meretrix 

What, is there no lads here that hath a lust 
To have a passing trull to help at their need 

Huff 

Gog^s heart, she is come indeed 
'\Vhat, Misti ess Meretrix by his wounds, welcome 
to me 

Meretrix. 

What will you give me ^ I pray you, let me see. 
Etjff 

By his heart, she looks for gifts by and by. 
Meretrix 

What, Master Euff, I ciy you mercy ; 

The last time I was with you, I got a broken head. 
And lay m the street all night for want of a bed 

Snuff. 

Gog’s wounds, kiss me, my trull so white. 

In thee I swear is all my delight , 
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If thou shouldest have had a broken head for my 
sake, 

I would have made his head to ache 
Meuetbix 

What, Master AmbidexteiJ^ who looked for you^ 
Ambidexter 

Mistress Meretrix, I thought not to see you here 
now 

There is no remedy , at meeting I must have a kiss 
Meretrix. 

What, man 1 I will not stick for that, by Giss 

\Km, 

Aivibidexter. 

So now, gramercy, I pray thee be gone 
Meretrix. 

Nay, soft, my friend , I mean to have one 
Nay, soft , I swear, and if ye weie my bi other, 
Before I let go, I will have another km^ hss 

IwUEF 

Gog*s heart, the whore would not kiss me yet. 
MERETRIX. 

If I be a whore, thou art a knave, then it is quit. 
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Huff. 

Eut hear'st thou Meretrix^ with who tliis mglit 
wilt thou lie *2 


Mereteix. 

With him that givetli tl\e most money. 

Huff. 

Gog’s heart, I have no money in purse, ne yet in 
clout. 

Mereteix. 

Then get thee hence, and pack hke a lout. 

Hoff. 

Adieii> hke a wdiore \_Exit Huff 


Mereteix 

Farewell, like a knave 


Ruff. 

Gog’s nails, IMistress Meretiix, now he is gone, 

A match ye shall make straight with me ; 

I will give thee sixpence to he one night with thee 

Mereteix. 

Gog’s heart, slave, dost thou think I am a six- 
penny jug % 

No, wis ye, Jack, I look a httle more smug. 
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Snuitf 

I mil give her eighteenpence to serve me fiist 
Meretbix 

Gramercy, Snuff, thou ait not the worst 
Euff 

By Gog’s heart, she were better be hanged, to for- 
sake me, and take thee 

Snuff 

Were she so *2 that shall we see 
Euff 

By Gog’s heart, my dagger mto hei I will tlirust 
Snuff 

Ah, ye boy, ye would do it, and ye durst ’ 
AjyCBIDEXTER 

Peace, my masters , ye shall not fight . 

He that draws first, I mil him smite 

Euff 

Gog’s wounds, Master Snuff, aie ye so lusty 2 


Snuff. 

Gog’s sides, Master Euff, are ye so crusty ^ 
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Ruff 

You may happen to see 

Snuff 

Do what thou darest to me 

\He7 e do aiu and fight Hey e she must lay on 
and coil them doth, the ViCE must omi his 
way for feao , SnuFF fling down 7iis swo 7 d 
and buckler y and o un his way 

Meretrix 

Gog’s sides, knaves, seeing to fight ye be so rough, 
Defend yourselves, for I will give ye both enough 
I Tvill teach you how ye shall fall out for me , 

Yea, thou slave Snuff, no moie blows wilt thou 
bide? 

To take thy heels a time hast thou spied ^ 

Thou villain, seeing Snuff has gone away, 

A little better I mean thee to pay 

\_Hefalleih down, site falleth u]>on and 
heats him, and taleth aivay his iveaimi ] 

Euff 

Alas, good Mistress Meietiix, no more , 

My legs, sides, and arms •with beating be sore 

Meretrix 

Thou a soldier, and loose thy -weapon * 

Go hence, sir boy , say, a woman hath thee beaten. 


Euff. 

Good Mistress Meretrix, my weapon let me have ; 
Take pity on me, mme honesty to save 1 
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If it be known this repulse I sustain, 

It will redound to my ignomy and shame 

Meuetuix 

If thou wilt be my man, and wait upon me, 

This sword and buclder I will give thee, 

Euef 

I will do all at youi commandment , 

As servant to you I will be obedient. 

Meretrix 

Then let me see how before me ye can go 
When I speak to you, ye shall do so : 

Off with your cap at place and at boaid • 

Forsooth, Mist) ess MeteUix, at every word, 

Tut, tut, m the camp such soldiers there be ; 

One good woman would beat away two or three. 
Well, I am sure, customers tairy at home • 
Mannerly, before and let us begone \Fxeiint 

Enter Aimbidexter 
Aivibidexter 

O' the passion of God, be they here still or no « 

I durst not abide to see her beat them so. 

I may say to you I was in such a fright • 

Body of me, I see the hair of my head stand upright. 
When I saw her so haid upon them lay, 

O' the passion of God, thought I, she will be with 
me anon 

I made no more ado, but avoided the thrust, 

And to my legs began for to trust , 
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And fell a lauglung to myself, when I was once 
gone 

It IS wisdom (quoth I), by the mass, to save one 
Then into tins place I intended to trudge, 
Thinking to meet Sisanmes the judge. 

Behold, where he cometh, I will lum meet , 

And like a gentleman I mean him to greet. 

Enter SiSAMNES 
SiSAMNES. 

Since that the king’s grace's majesty in office did 
me set, 

What abundance of wealth to me might I get 2 
Now and then some vantage I achieve, 

Much moie yet may I take , 

But that I fear unto the king 
That some complamt w’^ill make 

Ambidexter. 

Jesu, Master Sisamnes, you are unwise 
SiSAMNES 

Why so *2 I pray ye, let me agnise, 

Wliat, Mastei Ambidexter, is it you ^ 

Now welcome to me, I make God a vow 

Ambidexter 

Jesu, Master Sisanmes, with me you are well ac- 
quainted 

By me rulers may be trimly painted 
Ye are unwise, if ye take not time while ye may : 
If ye will not now, when ye would, ye shall have 
nay 
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What is he, that of you dare make exclamation, 
Of your TOong-dealings to make explication 1 
Can you not play with both hands, and turn with 
the wind ? 

SiSAlMNES 

Believe me, youi words draw deep in my mind, 

In colour wise unto tins day 
To bribes I have inclined * 

More the same for to frequent 
Of truth I am now minded 
Behold, even now unto me suitors do proceed 

SiviALL Hability 

I beseech you here, good mastei judge, 

A poor man’s cause to tendei , 

Condemn me not m wrongful wise, 

That never was offender 
You know light well, my right it is, 

I have not for to give f 
You take away from me my due. 

That should my corpse relieve 
The Commons of you do complain. 

From them you devocate , 

With anguish great and grievous words 
Their hearts do penetrate 
From ^ right you fell unto the wrong. 

Your private gain to win , 

You violate the simple man. 

And count it for no sin. 

SiSAMNES 

Hold thy tongue, thou prattling knave, 

And give to me reward , 


^ [Old copy, the ] 
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Else in tins wise, I tell tliee tiiitli, 

Thy tale yt.11 not be heard 
Ambidexter, let us go hence, and let the knave 
alone 


Ambibexter 

Farewell, Small Habihty, for help now get ye none 
Biibes hath conupt him, good hws to pollute 

[Exeimt 

S31ALL Hability 

A naughty man that will not obey the king’s con- 
stitute 

With heavy heart I will return, 

Till God redress my pain [Exit 


Enter Shame, with a trump Had 
Shame 

Fiom among the giisly gho«>ts I come, 
From tyrant’s testy tiam ; 

Unseemly Shame of sooth I am, 
Procured to make jAam 
The odious facts and shameless deeds 
That Cambyses king doth use , 

All piety and viituous life 
He doth it clean refuse 
Lechery and drunkenness 
He doth it much fiequent. 

The tiger’s kmd to imitate 
He hath given full consent 
He nought esteems his Council giave, 

Ne virtuous bringing up , 

But daily still receives the drink 
Of damned vice’s cup 
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He can bide no instruction. 

He takes so great delight 
In working of iniquity, 

For to frequent his bpite 
As fame doth sound the royal tiunip 
Of woithy men and turn. 

So shame doth blow with strained blast 

The tiump of shame on him [ExiL 


Enter the King-, Lord, Praxaspes, and Slsamnes 
King 

My judge, since my depaiture hence 
Have j^ou used judgment right '2 
If faitliful steward I ye find 
The same I will lequite 

SiSAMNES 

No doubt, your grace shall not once heai 
That I have done amiss 

Praxaspes 

I much lejoice to heai so good news as this 


Ente? Commons’ Cry rnnmmj m, hpealc this vene, 
go out again hastily 

Commons’ Cry. 


Alas, alas, how aie the Commons oiipressed 
By that vile judge, Sisamnes by name '2 
I do not know, how it should be lediessed , 
To amend his life no whit he doth fiame 
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We are undone, and tin own out of door 
His damnalble dealing dotli us so toiinent 
At his hand we can find no leiief nor succour 
God grant him grace for to rejient 

[Run away crying 

King 

What doleful cues be the^e, my loid 
That sound do in my ear 
Intelligence if you can give, 

Unto your king declaie 
To me it seemetli my Commons all 
They do lament and ciy 
Out at ^ Sisamnes judge most chief, 

Even now standing us hj 


PUAXASPES 

Even so (0 king) it seem’d to me, 

As you leheaisal made , 

I douht the judge culpable be 
In some respect oi tiade 

SibAMNES 

Eedoubted king, have no mistiust, 

Ko whit voai mind dibinay, 

Theie is not one that can me chaige 
Oi ought again bt me lay 

Enter ComiONS’ CouPLAiXT, with Puoor and 
Trial 

Coiiinioxs’ Complaint 

Commons’ Complaint I repie«.ent, 

With till all CL doleful state, 


^[Olclcopj- of] 
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By urgent cause elected foitli 
My grief for to dilate 
Unto the king I will prepaie 
My mibeiy to tell, 

To have relief of this iny giief, 

And fetteied feet so fell 
Eedouhted pi nice and mighty king, 
Myself I piostiate heie , 

Vouchsafe (0 king) with me to bear 
For this that I appear 
With humble suit I j)aidon ciave 
Of youi most roj^il giace, 

To give me leave my mind to break, 
Befoie you m this place 

King 

Commons’ Complaint, keep nothing back, 
Feai not thy tale to tell , 

Whate’ei he be within this land 
That hath not used thee well, 

As prince’s mouth shall sentence give, 

He shall receive the same , 

Unfold the secrets of thy bieast, 

For I extinguish blame 

Commons’ Complaint 

G-od preserve your royal giace, 

And send you blissful days, 

That all youi deeds might still accoid 
To give to 1 God the piaise 
My complaint ib (0 mighty king) 

Against that judge you by , 

Whose careless deeds, gam to receive, 
Hath made the Commons cry 


^ [ Old copy, the ] 
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He, by tcakiiig biibes and gifts 
The pool he doth oppress, 

Taking relief from infants young 
Widows and fathezless 

King 

Untruthful tiaitor and coiiupt 3 udge 
How likest thou this complaint ^ 
Forewarning I to thee did give, 

Of this to make lestiaint 
And hast thou done tlias devilish deed, 
Mine lie for to augment ^ 

I sentence give, thou Judas judge 
Thou shalt thy deed repent 

SlSA]MNES 

0 puissant prince, it is not 
His complaint I deny 

Commons Complaini 

It it be not so (most mighty king). 

In place then let me the 
Behold that I have biouglit with me 
Both Pi oof and Trial tiue. 

To stand even heie, and sentence give 
What by him did ensue 

Proof, 

1 Proof do him m this appeal, 

He did the Commons wrong 

Unjustly he with them hath'dealt. 

His gieedy^ was so strong 


VOL IV 


^ [Greediness or greed ] 


V 
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His heait did covet m to get, 

He cared not -wliich way ^ 

The poor did lese their due and light, 
Because they wont ^ to pay 

Unto him for bribes indeed, 

This was his wonted use 

Wheieas your giace good laws did lualve, 

He did the same abuse 

Trial 

I Tiial heie to veiify 
What Pi oof doth now unfold, 

To stand against him in his wrong, 

As now I dare be bold 

King 

How likest thou this, thou caitiff vile ? 

Canst thou the same deny ^ 

SlSAAINES. 

0 noble king, forgive my fact 
I yield to thy mercy 

King 

Complaint and Proof, redress will I 
All this your misery 

Depait with speed from whence you came, 
And straight command by me 

The execution-man to come 
Before my grace with haste 

All 

Foi to fulfil this youi request, 

No time we mean to waste [Exeunttheyth ee 


[Old cop5^, uant ] 
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My lord, befoie my grace go call 
Otian^ this jiidge^s son , 

And he shall hear, and also see, 

What Ins father hath done 
The fathei he shall suffer death, 

The son his loonf succeed , 

And if that he no hettei prove, 

So likewise shall he speed 

Praxaspes 

As youi giace hath commandment given, 

I mean for to fulfil [Step aside and fetch hm 

King 

Accursed judge, couldst thou consent 
To do this cursed ill 
Accoidiiig unto thy demand, 

Thou shalt for this thy guilt 
Receive thy death befoie mine eye^ 

Thy blood it shall be spilt 

PPtAXASPES 

Behold (0 king) Sisamnes’ son 
Before you doth appear 

King 

Otian, this is my mind, 

Therefore to me come near 
Thy father here for judgment wrong 
Piocuied hath Ins death, 

And thou his son shalt Inm succeed 
When he hath lost his breath ^ 
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And if that thou dost once offend, 

As thou seest thy father have, 

In like wise thou shalt suffer death 
No mercy shall thee save 

Otian 

0 mighty king, vouchsafe your grace 
My father to remit , 

Forgive his fault, his pardon I 
Do ask of you as yet 
Alas, although my father hath 
Your pimcely heart offended, 
Amends for miss he will now make. 
And faults shall he amended 
Instead of his requested life, 

Pleaseth your grace take mine 
This offer I as tender child, 

So duty doth me bind 

King 

Do not entreat my grace no moie, 

For he shall die the death , 

Where is the execution-man, 

Him to bereave of hieath ? 

Enter EXECUTION 

Execution 

At hand and, if it hke your giace, 

My duty to dispatch , 

In hope that I, when deed is done, 

A good reward shall catch 

King 

Dispatch with sword this judge’s life, 
Extinguish fear and cares 
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So done, diaw tliou ins cursed skin 
Straight ovei both his ears 
I will see the office done, 

And that hefoie mine eyes 

Execution. 

To do the thing mf king commands, 
I give the enteipiise 

SiSAMNES 

Otiaii, my son, the king to death 
By law hath me condemned ^ 

And you in loom and office mine 
His gi ace’s will hath placed 
Use justice therefoie m this case, 

And yield unto no wiong. 

Lest thou do purchase the like death, 
Eie e^ei it be long 

Otian 

0 fathei deal, these woids to heai 
That thou must die by force, 
Bedews my cheeks with stilled tears , 
The king hath no remorse 
The giievous giief and stiamed sighs 
My heart doth break in twain, 

And I deplore, most woful child, 

That I should see you slain 
0 false and fickle frowning dame, 
That turneth as the wind. 

Is this the joy in father’s age, 

Thou me assign’st to find ** 

0 doleful day, unhappy hour, 

That loving child should see 
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His father deal hefoie his face, 

Thus put to death should be 

Yet, father, give me ble-ssiiig thine, 

And let me once embrace 

Thy comely coipse in folded aims. 

And kiss thy ancient face 

SiSAMNES 

0 child, thou makes mine eyes to lun. 

As rivers do, by stream , 

My leave I take of thee, my son, 

Beware of this my beam 

King 

Dispatch even now, thou man of death , 

No longer seem to stay 

Execution 

Come, Master Sisamnes, come on your way, 
My office I must pay , 

Forgive theiefore my deed 

Sisamnes 

1 do forgive it thee, my fiiend , 

Dispatch therefore with speed 

[Smite him in the nech with a siooid io 
signify his death 

Puaxaspes 

Behold (0 king), how he doth bleed, 

Being of life bereft. 
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King 

In tins wise he shall not yet he left 
Pull his skin over his eai&, 

To make his death moie \ule 
A vnetch he was, a cruel thief, 

My Commons to beguile 

[Flai/s Jam iviiJi a jalse shn 

Otian 

What child is he of nature’s mould 
Could bide the same to see, 

His father head in this wise *2 
0, how it gneveth me f 

King 

Otian, thou seest thy fathei dead, 

And thou art in his room 

If thou beest pioud as he hath been, 

Even thereto shalt thou come 

Otian, 

0 king, to me this is a glass 
With giief m it I view 

Example that unto your grace 
I do not prove untrue 

PR4.XASPES 

Otian, convey your father hence 
To tomb where he shall he. 

Otian. 

And if it please your lordslnp, 

It shall be done by and by. 
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Good execution-man, for need 
Help me with lum away 

Execution 

I will fulfil, as you to me did sa} 

[I'hey iaLe lum 


King 

My lord, now that my grace hath seen. 
That finish'd is this deed, 

To question mine give 'tentive eai, 

And answei make with speed 
Have not I done a giacious deed, 

To lediess my Commons’ woe 

Praxaspes 

Yea, tiuly, if it please youi giace, 

Ye have indeed done so 
But now (0 king) m fiiendly wise 
I counsel you in this , 

Ceitain vices lor to lea^e, 

That in you placed is 
The vice ol diunkenness (0 king) 
Which doth you sore infect, 

With othei great abuses, whicli 
I wish you to detect 

King 

Peace, my loid , what needeth this ? 

Of this I wiU not hear 
To palace now I will return, 

And there to make good cheei 
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God Baccliiis lie bestows liis gifts, 

We have good store of wine , 

And altoO that the ladies be 
Both passing biave and fine 
But, stay , I see a lord now come. 

And eke a valiant knight 
What news, my lord ** to see you here 
My heait it doth*deliglit 


Enter Lord and Knight to meet the Kiiv( 
Lord 

Ko news (0 king), but of duty come. 

To wait upon your grace 

King 

I thank you, my loid and losing knight 
I pray you with me trace 
My loids and knight, I pi ay ye tell, 

I will not be oftended 
Am I woithy of any crime 
Once to be lepiehended? 

Praxaspes 

The Persians much praise youi grace 
But one thing discommend. 

In that to wine subject you be, 

Wheiein you do offend 
Sith that the might of wine effect, 

Doth oft subdue your brain, 

My counsel is, to please their hearts, 
Prom it you would refrain 
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Lord 

No, no, my lord, it is not so ^ 

For tins of prince they tell, 

For virtuous proof and princely facts 
Cyrus he doth excel , 

By that his grace hy conquest great 
The Egyptians did, convince , 

Of him repoit abroad doth pass, 

To be a worthy prmce 

Knight 

In person of Croesus I answer make, 

We may not his giace compare, 

In whole lespect for to be hke, 

Cyrus the lang's father 
In so much your grace hath yet no child, 
As Cyrus left behind, 

Even you I mean, Cambyses king. 

In whom I favour find 

King. 

Croesus said well in saying so 
But, Praxaspes, tell me why, 

That to my mouth in such a sort 
Thou should avouch a he, 

Of drunkenness me thus fco charge 
But thou with speed shalt see, 
Whether that I a sober kmg 
Or else a drunkard be 
I know thou hast a blissful babe, 
Wherein thou dost delight 
Me to revenge of these thy words, 

I will go wreak this spite 
When I the most have tasted vane. 

My bow it shall be bent, 
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At heart of him even then to shoot 
Is now my whole intent 
And if that I his heart can hit, 

The king no drunkard is , 

If heart of his I do not kiU, 

I yield to thee in this 
Therefore, Praxaspes, fetch to me 
Thy youngest s(fti with speed , 

There is no way, I tell thee plain. 

But I will do this deed. 

Praxaspes 

Eedouhted prince, spare my sweet child. 

He IS mme only joy 
I trust your grace to mfant heaii} 

No such thing will employ 
If that his mother hear of this, 

She IS so nigh her flight. 

In clay her corpse will soon be slirin'd 
To j)ass from world's delight 

King 

No moie ado, go fetch me him, 

It shall be as I say 
And if that I do speak the word. 

How dare ye once say nay ? 

Praxaspes 

I will go fetch him to your grace ; 

But so, I trust, it shall not be 

King 

For fear of my displeasure great, 

Go fetch him unto me. 
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Is lie gone 1 Now, by the gods, 

I will do as I say , 

My lord, therefoze, fill me some wine, 

I heartily you pi ay , 

For I must drink to make my brain 
Somewhat intoxicate 
When that the wine is in my head 
0, trimly I can prate ’ 

Lord 

Heie IS the cup -with filled wine, 

Theieof to take repast 

King 

Give it me to drink it off. 

And see no wine be waste [Drinl 

Once agam enlarge this cup, 

For I must it still taste ^ [Drwl 

By the gods, I think, of pleasant wine 
I cannot take my fill 
Now drink is m, give me my bow, 

And arrows fiom sir knight , 

At heart of child I mean to shoot, 

Hoping to cleave it right 

Knight 

Behold (0 king) where he doth come, 

His infant young in hand 

Praxaspes 

0 mighty king, your grace behest 
With sorrow I have scanned, 


^ [Old copy, taste it still ] 
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And brought my child fro mother^s knee, 
Before you to appear 
And she thereof no whit doth know, 
That he m place is here 

King. 

Set him up my mark to be, 

I wdl shoot at his heart 

Praxaspes 

I beseech your grace not so to do. 

Set this pretence ^ apart 
Farewell, my dear and loving babe , 
Come, kiss thy father dear , 

A grievous sight to me it is. 

To see thee slam even heie 
Is this the gam now from the king 
For givmg counsel good, 

Before my face with such despite 
To spill my soif s heait-blood ? 

0 heavy day to me this is 
And mother in like case 

Young Child 

0 father, father, wipe your face, 

I see the tears run from your eye 
My mother is at home sewmg of a band ^ 
Alas, dear father, why do you cry ? 

King. 

Before me as a mark now let him stand ^ 

I wiU shoot at him my mmd to fulfil 


^ [Intention ] 
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Young Child 

Alas, alas f father, will you me kill 
Good Master King, do not shoot at me, 

My mother loves me best of all 

King 

I have despatched him, down he doth fall, \Shoot 
As right as a line his heart I have hit 
Kay, thou shall see, Praxaspes, stranger news yet 
My knight, with speed his heart cut out. 

And give it unto me 


Knight 

It shall be done (0 mighty king) 
With all celerity 


Lord 

My lord Praxaspes, this had not been, 

But your tongue must be walking , 

To the king of correction 
You must needs be talking 

Praxaspes 

No correction (my lord), but counsel for the best 
Knight 

Here is the heart, according to your grace's behest 
King 

Behold, Praxaspes, thy son's own heart 
0, how w’-ell the same was hit f 
After this wine to do this deed, 

I thought it very fit 
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No drunkaid is the king, 

That in the midst of all his cups 
Could do tins vahant thing 
My loid and knight, on me attend ^ 

To palace we ivill go, 

And leave him here to take his son. 

When we aie goile him fro 

‘ All 

With all our hearts we give consent 
To wait upon your giace 

Praxaspes 

A woful man (0 loid) am I, 

To see him in this case 
My days I deem desires their end, 

This deed will help me hence, 

To have the blossoms of my field 
Destroy’d by violence 

Enter Mother 

Mother 

Alas, alas * I do hear tell 
The king hath kill’d my son 
If it be so, woe worth the deed, 

That ever it was done 
It IS even so, my lord, I see, 

How by him he doth weep 
What meant I, that from hands of him 
This child I did not keep 
Alas * husband and loid, what did you mean 
To fetch this child away ^ 
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Praxaspes. 

0 lady wife, I little thought 
For to have seen this day 

Mother 

0 blissful babe, 0 joy of womb. 
Heart’s comfort and delight, 

For counsel given unto the king, 

Is this thy just lequite 
0 heavy day and dolelul time, 

These mourning tunes to make ’ 
With blubb’ied eyes into my arms 
From earth I will thee take. 

And wiap thee in mine ainon white 
But 0 my heavy heart 
The spiteful pangs that it sustains 
Would make it in two to pait 
The death of this my son to see, 

0 heavy mother now, 

That from thy sweet and sug’red joy 
To sorrow so should st bow 
What grief in womb did I retain, 
Before I did thee see 
Yet at the last, when smait w’as gone, 
What joy wert thou to me ? 

How tender was I of thy food 
For to preserve thy state 
How stilled I thy tender heart 
At times early and late 1 
With velvet paps I gave thee suck, 
With issue Irom my breast, 

And danced thee upon my knee 
To bring thee unto lest 
Is this the joy of thee I reap ? 

0 king of tiger’s brood ’ 
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0 tigei's whelp, liaclst thou the heart, 

,To see this child's heart-blood '2 
ISTatine enforceth me, alas * 

In this wise to deploie , 

To -wring my hands, 0 wel-away, 

That I sliould see this houi • 

Thy mother yet -will kiss thy hps, 

Silk- soft and pleasant white ^ 

With wringing hands lamenting for 
To see thee m this plight 
My loidmg dear, let us go home, 

Our mourning to augment 

Peaxaspes 

My lady dear, with heavy heait 
To it I do consent 
Between us both the child to bear 

Unto our loidly place [Exeunt 

Enter AMBIDEXTER 
Ambidexter 

Indeed, as ye say, I have been absent a long space 

But is not my cousin Cutpiirse with you m the 
meantime ^ 

To it, to it, cousin , and do your office fine. 

How like you Sisamnes for using of me ^ 

He play'd mth both hand^, but he sped ill favour- 
edly 

The king himself was godly uptiamed. 

He professed virtue, but I think it was feigned . 

He plays -with both hands good deeds and ill ; 

But it was no good deed Praxaspes' son for to lall 

As he for the good deed on the judge was com- 
mended, 

For all his deeds else he is reprehended. 
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The most evil-disposed person that evei was , 

All the state of his life he would not let pass 
Some good deeds he will do, though they be but 
few 

The hke tilings this tyiant Cambyses doth show. 
No goodness from him to none is exhibited ^ 

But still maledictions abioad is distiibuted 
And yet ye shall see in tfie icst ot liis race, 

What infamy he will woik against his own grace 
Whist, no moie woids lieic comes tlie lang's 
brother 

Belter Lord Smirdis, ttith Attendance aiid 
Diligence 

Smirdis 

The kmg^s brothei by birth am I, 

Issued from Cyrus' loins 
A gnef to me it is to hear 

Of this the king's repines * 

I like not well of those his deeds 
That he doth still fiecpient , 

I wish to God, that othei ways 
His mind he could content 
Young I am, and next to him. 

No mo of us there be , 

I would be glad a quiet lealm 
In tins Ins reign to see 


Attendance 

My lord, your good and wulling heait 
The gods will lecompense, 

In that your mind so pensive is 
For those his great offence. 
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My lord, liis giace shall have a time 
To pan and to amend 
Happy Is he that can escape, 

And not his giace ohend 

Diligence 

If that mckeci vice he could lefiain 
Eiom wasting wine foibear, 

A model ate life he would fiequent, 

Amending this his squaie 

Ambidexter 

My lord, and if youi honour it shall please, 

I can inform you what is best foi youi ease , 

Let him alone, of his deeds do not talk, 

Then by his side ye may quietly walk , 

Aftei his death -v on sliall be king, 

Then may you rcfoim each kind of thing 

In the meantmie live quietly, do not with him deal, 

So shall it ledoimd much to }our weal 

Smirdis 

Thou say'st tiue, my fiiend, that is the best 
I know not whethei he love me, or do me detests 

Attendance 

Learn from his company all that you may , 

I faithful Attendance will your honour obey 
If against youi honour he take any ire, 

His grace is as like to kindle Ins fire. 

To your honour’s destruction as otherwise 
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Diligence 

Therefoic, my loicl, take good advice, 

And I Diligence yoiu case will so tender, 

That to Ins giace yoiii honour shall he none 
offendei 

Smibdis 

I thank you both, entire fiiends, with my honour 
still remain 


Ambidexter 

Behold, where the king doth come with his tiain. 

Enter King and one Lord 
King 

0 lording dear, and brother mine, 

I joy your state to see , 

Suimising much what is the cause, 

You absent thus from me 

Smirdis 

Pleaseth youi giace, no absence I, 

But ready to fulfil 
At all assays, my prmce and long. 

In that your giace me will 
What I can do in true defence, 

To you, my prmce, aught, 

In readiness I always am 
To offer foith my might 

King 

And I the hke to you again 
Do heie avouch the same. 
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All 

For this your good agreement heie, 

'Now piaised be God's name 

Ambidexter 

But heal ye, noble pi'ince ^ hark in yoiii ear 
It IS best to do as I did declaie 

King 

My loid and brother Snnidis no\r, 

Tins IS my mind and will, 

That you to court of mine letum, 

And there to taiiy still, 

Till my letuin within shoit sj)ace 
Youi honoui foi to gieet 

Smirdis. 

At your behest so will I do, 

Till time again we meet 
My leave I take fiom you (0 king) , 

Even now I do depart 

[Exeviit Smirdis, Attend vnce, and 
Diligence 

King 

Farewell lord and brother mine. 

Farewell with all my heart 
My lord, my brother Smmdis is 
Of youth and manly might ^ 

And in his sweet and pleasant face 
My heart doth take dehght 
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Yea, noble pimce, if that your grace 
Before his honour die, 

He will succeed a viituous king, 

And rule with equity 

Kii^g 

As you have said, my loid, lie is 
Chief hell next my giace 
And if I die to-monow, next 
He shall succeed my place 

Ambidexteb 

And il it please } oiii giace (0 king), 
I lieaid him say, 

For your death unto the god[b,] 

Day and night lie did pray 
He would live so virtuously, 

And get him such a praise, 

That Fame by tiump his due deseits 
His honoiii should up-iaise 
He said your grace deserved had 
The cm sing of all men , 

That ye should never after him 
Get any praise again 

King 

Did he speak thus of my grace, 

In such despiteful wise “2 
Or else dost thou piesume to fill 
My princely eais with hes ^ 

Lom 

I cannot think it m my heart. 

That he would repoit so 
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King 

How sayst thou speak the tiuth, 

Was it so 01 no ^ 

AmlidextePw 

I think so, if it please yoiu giace, hut I cannot tell 
King 

Thou piay^st with both hands, now 
well, 

But foi to put all doubts aside. 

And to make him lese his hope, 

He shall die by dent of suoid, 

Oi else by clioking loiie 
Shall he succeed when I am gone, 

To have moie piai^c than I ? 

Weie he father as biotliei mine, 

I swear that he shall die 
To palace mine I will thciefoie 
His* death foi to pursue 

Aaibidexter 

Are ye gone stiaightivay I will follow you 
How like ye now, my masteife cloth not this gear 
cotton 

The proveib old is verified, soon ripe and soon 
rotten. 

He will not he qiuet, till his brother he kill’d 
His dehght is wholly to have his blood spilFd, 
]\Iarry, sir, I told him a notable he 
If it weie to do again, man I durst do it, I 
Marry, when I had done to it I durst not stand 
Thereby you may perceive I use to play with each 
hand 


I percene 


\_ErAt 
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But Ilow now, cousin Cutpuise with whom play 
you? 

Take heed, for his hand is growling even now 
Cousin, take heed, if ye do secietly grope , 

If ye he taken, cousin, ye must look tliiough a 
rope [Exit 

Enter LoBD Smirdis alone 

Smirdis 

I am wandhing alone, heie and there to walk , 

The court is so unquiet, in it I take no joy 
Solitary to myself now I may talk , 

If I could lule, I wist what to say. 

Enter Cruelty and Murder ivith bloody hands. 
Cruelty 

My coequal partner Murdei, come away , 

From me long thou may’st not stay 

Murder 

Yes, from thee I may stay, hut not thou from me 
Therefore I ha\e a pierogative above thee. 

Cruelty. 

But in this case we must together abide 
Come, come ; Lord Smirdis I have spied 
Lay hands on him with all festination, 

That on him we may work our indignation 

Smirdis 

How now, my friends? What have you to do- 
with me ? 
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MURDEll 

King Cambyses hath sent iib unto tiiee, 
Commanding us stiaitly ^^ntliout meicy oi fa^om 
Upon thee to bestow oiii behaviom 
With Ciuelty to muidei you, and make you away. 

lie him in dim s places 

S:\imDis 

Yet paidon me, I heartily }ou pi ay 
Consider, the king is a tjTant tyranmous , 

And all his domgs be damnable and peimcioiH 
Fayour me therefore, I did him nevei offend 

Cruelty. 

Ko fayour at all , youi life is at an end. 

Even now I stiike his body to v ound 
Behold, now his blood spiings out on the ground. 

[A Uttle hladdf) o} vinegar pnolced^ 

MURDEll 

Kow he is dead, let us pie sent him to the king 
Cruelty. 

Lay to your hand, away him to bring [Uxemt 

Enter Ambidexter 
Ambidexter 

O’ the passion of God, yondei is a hea\^ court 
Some weeps, some wails, and some make great 
sport 

Lord Smirdis by Cruelty and Murder is slain , 
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But, Jesus ’ for want of liim, how some do complain f 
If I should have had a thousand pound, I could 
not forbear •\veej)ing 

Now Jesus have his blessed soul in keeping » 

Ah good loid to think on him, how it doth me 
giieve ' 

I cannot foibeai weeping, ye may me believe [ Weep 
0 my heart * how my pulses do beat 
With SOI rowful lamentations I am in such a heat 
Ah my heart ’ how foi him it doth sorrow -I 
Nay, I have done in faith now, and God give you 
good morrow > 

Ha, ha, weep * nay, laugh, with both hands to 

play. 

The king through his ciuelty hath made him away. 
But hath not he m ought a most wicked deed^ 
Because king after him he should not proceed, 

His own natural brother, and having no more, 

To procure his death by violence soie , 

In spite because his bi other should never be king. 
His heart being wicked consented to this thing 
Now he hath no more brothers nor kindred alive . 
If the king use this gear still, he cannot long thrive. 

jS'??ter Hoe and LOB. 

Hob 

God^s hat, neighbours, come away^ it’s time to 
market to go 

Lob. 

God's vast, neighboui, zay ye zo 

The clock hath stricken vive, ich think, by lakin , ^ 


^ [By our lady ] 
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Bum vay,^ vrom sleep cliam not very -well waken. 
But; neighbour Hob, neighbour Hob, what have 5’^e 
to zell '2 

Hob 

Bum tioth, neighbour Lob, to you I chil tell 
Chave tv 0 goslings and a chine of good poik , 
Theie is no vattei between this and Yoik 
Chave a pot of stiavbeiiies and a calf’s head 
A zennight zince to-inoiiow it hath been dead 


Lob 

Chave a score of eggs and of butter a pound ; 
Yestciday a nest of goodly young rabbits I vouiid 
Chave forty things mo, of more and of less , 

My brain is not eiy good them to express 
But God’s hat neighbour, wot’st what ? 

Hub 

No;.not well iieighboui, what’s that^ 

Lob 

Bum vay, neighbour, mastei laiig is a zhrode lad , 
Zo God help me and holidam, I think the vooi be 
mad 

Zome zay he deal ciuelly, his brother he did kill , 
And also a goodly j^oung lad’s heart-blood he did 
spilL 

Hob 

Yorbod of God, neighbour, has he played such a 
voohsh deed ^ 


^ [By my faith , and a little further on we have hum 
it oth — by my troth ] 
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Ambidexier 

Goodman Hob and goodmaii Lob, God be your 
speod 

As you tAro toAvai<Is inaiket did ^ Avalk, 

Of the king’s ci uelty 1 <lid heai you tallc, 

I msuie you he is a king inobt Aile and jieimcious ; 
His doings and life aie odiou.^ ami vicious 


Lob 

It were a good deed zomebody Avoiild bieak Ins 
head 


Hob 

Bum vay, neighbour Lob, I choiild he Ai^ere dead 


Ambidexter 

So would I, Lob and Hob, with all my heait 
Now with both hands will je see me play my 
part *2 [Aside 

Ah, ye whoreson trait oily knaves , 

Hob and Lob, out upon you, slaves ’ 


Lob 

And thou call’st me knave, thou ai t anothei 
My name is Lob, and Hob my next neighbour 

Ambidexter 

Hob and Lob, ah ye country patches * 

Ah ye fools » ye have made wrong matches , 

Ye have spoken treason against the king’s grace 
For it I will accuse ye betoie his face , 

Then for the same ye shall be martyr’d 

At the least ye shall be bang’d, drawn, and quartered. 


^ [Old copy, do ] 
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Hob 

0 gentleman, 5^e shall have two peai-pies, and tell 

not of me 

Lob 

By God, a vat goose chill give thee 

1 tlniik no hint, by my* vather’s soul I swear 

Hob 

Chave lived well all my hfe-time my neighbours 
among. 

And now chouid be loth to come to zuch wrong 
To be hanged and quartered the grief would be 
great 

Lob 

A foul evil on thee, Hob * tv ho bid thee on it treat *2 
Voi it was thou that fir&t did him name 

Hoe 

Thou liest like a t ailet, and thou zay’st the same , 

It was zuch a vuolish Lob as thou 

Lob 

Speak many Tvords, and by Cod’s nails I vow, 
Upon thy pate mv staff I will lay 

Ajibibextee. 

By the mass, I tviII cause them to make a fray 

[Aside, 

Yea, Lob, thou sayest true, all came through him. 
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Lob 

Bimi vay, thou Hob, a little would make me ye 
turn , 

Give thee a zwaj) on thy nObC, till thy lieait ache 
Hob^ 

If thou darest, do it , else, man, ciy cieke 
I trust, hefoie thou hint me. 

With my staff chill make a Lob of thee 

[Here let them fight loith their 8iave^^ not 
come near anothei hy th ee or four yai th ^ 
the Vice set them on as hard as he can 
one of then toives come ou% and all to heat 
the Vice, he lun aioay 

Enter Marian-may-be-goob, Hob’s ivife, running 
%n with a hroom, and pa) t them 

Marian 

O’ the body of me, husband Hob, what, mean you 
to fight *2 

For the passion of God, no moie blows smite 
Neighbours and friends so long, and now to fail out ^ 
What, in your age to seem so stout ? 

If I had not paited ye, one had kill’d another 

Lob 

I had not cared, I swear by God’s mother 
Marian 

Shake hands again at the request of me , 

As ye have been friends, so friends still be* 
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Hob 

Bum tiotli, cliam content, and zay'st word, neigli- 
hour Lob 

Lob 

I am content ; agieed, neigliboui Hob 

[Shalce hands, and Imigh heaitdy one at anothei 

Marian 

So, get you to market, no longei stay , 

And \nth yonder knave let) me make a fiay 

Hob 

Content, wife Marian chill do as thou dost say 
But buss me, ich pi ay thee, at going away 

[E')€unt Hon, Lob 


Marian 

Thou whoreson knave and piickeai’d hoy, 

Why didst thou let them fight ^ 

If one had kill’d another heie, 

Couldst thou their deaths lequite ? 

It beais a sign by this thv deed, 

A cowaidly knave thou ait , 

Else wouldst thou draw that weapon thine, 

Like a man them to pait 

Ambidexter 

^Wiat, Manan-may-be-good, are you come piat- 
tlmg'^ 

Ye may hap get a box on the eai with youi talk- 
ing- 
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If they had kill’d one anothei, I had not cared a 
peabe 

let h'i ^v^nge Inm her hroom^ she 
lam down, and he hei down, thus one 
on the top ot another male pastime 

j\lArJA]sr 

Ah villain, nij’-bcif on thee I must ease : 

Give me a box on the eai that will I try ; 

Who shall ]>e mastei, thou shalt see by and by. 

Ambidexteb 

O, no more, no moie, I beseech you heartily, 
Even now I yield, and give you the mastei y 

Im way out, tvhilst she is down 

Marian 

Ah knave, dost thou throw me down, and run thy 
way ^ 

If he were here again, 0, how I would him pay 1 
I will after him , and if I can him meet, 

With these my nails his face I will greet 

Enter Venus leading out her son CuPiD blind 
he must have a how and two shafts, one headed 
with gold and the other headed with lead 

Yenus 

Come forth, mv son, unto my words 
Attentive ears lesign : 

What I pretend, see you frequent. 

To force this game of mine 


^ [Old copy, in ] 
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The king a kinswoman liath, 

Adorn’d Avitli beauty store 
And I wish that Diana’s gifts, 

They twain shall keep no moie ^ 
But use my silver sug led game 
Their joys foi to augment 
AYhen I do speak to wound Ins heaxt, 
Cupid my son, cgnsent 
And shoot at him the shaft of lo\e 
That beais the head of gold, 

To wound ins heart in lovei’s v ise, 
His grief for to unfold 
Though km she be unto Ins grace 
That natuie me expel, 

Against the course theieof he maj, 

In my game please me well , 
Wherefore, my son, do not foiget. 
Forthwith pursue the deed 

Cupid 

Mothei, I mean foi to obey, 

As you have vhole decieed 
But }ou must tell me, mother deal, 
When I shall aiiow draw , 

Else your lequest to be attain’d 
Will not be woith a straw 
I am blind and cannot see , 

But still do shoot by guess , 

The poets well in places store 
Of my might do express 

Venus 

Cupid my son, 'when time shall serve 
That thou shalt do this deed, 

Then warning I to thee 'will give ^ 

But see thou shoot with speed 
VOL IV p 
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Enter LoEB, Lady, Waiting Maid 

Lord 

Lady dear, to king alan, 

Forth with let ns pioceed 
To trace abroad the beauty holds, 

As eist we had decreed 
The blowing buds wliose savoui y scents 
Our sense will much delight 
The sweet smell of musk-white lose, 

To please the appetite, 

The dill ping buds, whose pleasant tunes 
Therein shall hear record, 

That oui great joy we shall it find, 

In field to walk abroad 
On lute and cittern theie to play 
A heavenly haimony, 

Our eais shall hear, heart to content, 

Our spoits to beautify ^ 

Lady 

Unto your words, most comely loid, 

Myself submit do I , 

To trace with you in field so gieen, 

I mean not to deny 

\IIei e trace and down playing 

Maid 

And I your waiting maid at hand 
With diligence will be 
For to fulfil with heart and hand. 

When you shall command me 


^ [Old copy, heautie ] 
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EnUr King, Lord, aiid Knight 
King 

Come on, my Loid and Kmglit, abroad 
Oui mu til let us employ 
Since he is dead, this heart of mine 
In corpse I feel it joy 
Should bi other nime have reigned king, 
When I had yielded bieath ^ 

A thousand biotheis I rather had, 

To put them all to death 
But, 0, behold ivhere do I see 
A lord and lady fair , 

For beauty she most ivorthj^ is 
To sit in piince’s chair 

Venus 

Shoot forth, my son, now is the time 
That thou must wound his heait 

Cupid 

Content you, mother, I will do m\ part 
[Shoot there, and go out Venus and CuPlT) 

King 

Of truth, my lord, in eye of mme 
All ladies she doth excel 
Can none repoit, what dame she is, 

And to my grace it tell 

Lord 

Redoubted prince, pleaseth your giace, 

To you she is akin , 

Cousin-german nigh of birth, 

By mother’s side come in 
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Knight 

And that her waiting maiden is, 
Attending hei upon 
He IS a loid of jnmce’s coiiit, 

And will be theie anon 
They spoit themselves in pleasant fieldj 
To lormei used use 

King 

My Lord ’and Knight, of tiuth I speat, 
My heait it cannot choose , 

But with my lady I must speak, 

And so express my mind 
My loid and ladies, walking theie. 

If you will lavour find, 

Present youi selves unto my giace, 

And by my side come stand 

First Lord 

We will fulfil, most mighty king, 

As your grace doth command 

King 

Lady dear, intelligence 
My grace hath got of late , 

You issued out of mother’s stock, 

And kin unto my state 
According to rule of birth you are 
Cousm-german mine , 

Yet do I wish that farther off 
This kindred I could find 
For Cupid he, that eyeless boy. 

My heart hath so inflamed 
With beauty you me to content 
The like cannot be named , 
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Foi Since I ent’ied m this place. 

And on you fix’d mine eyes, 

Most burning fits about my heart 
In ample wise did use 
The heat of them such foice doth yield, 
My coipse they scorch, alas f 
And bums the same with wasting heat, 
As Titan doth the grass 
And sitli this heat is kindled so, 

And fiedi in heart of me, 

Tlieie IS no way but of the same 
The quenchei you must be 
My meaning is, that beauty yours 
My heait with love doth wound 
To give me love, mind to content 
My heart hath you out-found 
And you aie she must be my wife, 

Else shall I end iny days 
Consent to tins, and he my queen. 

To Year the ciown vith piaise 

Lady 

It it please your gi ace (0 mighty king) 
You shall not this request , 

It IS a thing that nature’s couise 
Doth utteily detest 
And high it would the God displease, 

Of all that IS the woist ^ 

To giant your giace to marry so, 

It IS not that I durst 
Yet humble thanks I rendei now 
Unto you, mighty king, 

That you vouchsafe to great estate. 

So gladly would me &mg 
Were it not it were ofirLice, 

I would it not deny , 
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But such great honour to achieve 
My heart I would apply 
Therefoie (0 king) with humble heait 
In this I paidon cia’ve 
Mine answer is in this le quest, 

Your mind ye may not have 

KiNd? 

May I not ? nay, then I will, 

By all the gods I vow 
And I will marry thee as wife , 

This IS mine answer now 
Who dare say nay what I y)ietend 
Who dale the same withstand. 

Shall lose his head, and have lepoit 
As tiaitoi thiough my land 
Theie is no nay, I will you have 
And you my queen shall be 

Lady 

Then, mighty king, I ciave youi giace, 
To hear the woids of me 
Your counsel take ot loi dings’ wit, 

The laws aright poiuse , 

If I with safe may giant this deed, 

I will it not lehise. 

King 

No, no , what I have said to you, 

I mean to have it so 
For counsel theiis I mean not, I, 

In this respect to go 
But to my palace let us go, 

The maiiiage to piepare , 

For to avoid my will m this, 

I can it not forbear. 
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Lady 

0 God, forgive me, if I do amiss , 

The king by compulsion enforceth me tins 

Maid 

Unto the gods for *y our estate 
I will not cease to pray ^ 

That you may be a happy queen, 

And see most joyful day 

King 

Come on, my lords, with gladsome hearts 
Let us rejoice with glee 
Youi music show to joy this deed 
At the request of me 

Both 

For to obey your gi ace’s woids 

Our honouis do agiee [Euituf 


Ente 7 Ambidexter 
Ambidexter 

O’ the passion of me ^ many, as ye say, yondei is 
a loyal court , 

There is triumphing, and sport upon sport 
Such loyal lords with such lordly exercise, 
Frequenting such pastime as they can devise , 
Eunning at tilt, justing, with running at the ring, 
Masqumg and mumming, with each kind of thing, 
Such dancing, such singing, with musical harmony 
Believe me, I was loth to absent their company 
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But will you believe'? Jesu* what liast(^ the) 
made, till they weie mairied ^ 

Not for a million of pounds one day longei tlu') 
would have tamed 

0, theie wa=j a banquet loj^al and supei excellent , 
Thousands and thousands at that banquet wa^ 
spent 

I muse of nothing but how tliey can be mai ned so 
soon j 

I caie not, if I be mariied befoie to-monov at iiocm, 
If mariiage be a thing that so may be had 
How say you, maid'? to many me will lie glad ? 
Out of doubt, I believe, it is some excellent tieasni 
Else to the same belongs abundant pleatsiue 
Yet with mine eais I have heaid some say, — 

2%at ever I teas mao ) led, oiooo cutsed be the day ^ 
Those be they, that with cuis’d vires be matched, 
That husband for hawks’ meat of them is iq* 
snatched, 

Head bioke Avith a bedstaff, face be nll-to sci atcht‘d 
Knave, slave and villain f a coil’d coat now and ih(‘n 
When the wife hath given in, she vill say, aLis, 
good-man ^ 

Such were better unmaiiied, my mastcus, 1 tiov, 
Than all their life aftei to be matched v itli a duow 

Eoiier PUEPARxVTION 
Preparation 

With speed I am sent all things to piopni<‘. 

My message to do as the king did declaie 
His grace doth mean a banquet to make, 

Meaning in this place lepast for to take 
Well, the cloth shall be laid, and all things in 
readiness, 

To court to return, when done is my business 
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Ambidexter 

A pioper man, and also a fit, 

Foi the king’s estate to piepaie a hanquct 

Preparation 

AYliat, Ainbidextei ^ thou ait not iiiikno-wn , 

A mischief on all good tace^, so that I curse not 
miiije own 

Now, m the knave’s name, shake hands witli me 
Ambidexter 

Well said, goodman pauchmouth, your reverencH‘ I 
see, 

I will teach ye, if your maiineis no bettei be 
All, ye slave ^ the king cloth me a gentleman allo^\ : 
Theiefoie I look that to me ye shall bow IFir/hi 

Preparation 

Good Master Ambidexter, paidoii my liehavioui 
Poi thisyoiii deed ye arc a kiiave tor >oiii la])oui 

Ambidexter 

Why, ye stale counteily \Tllain, nothing but kiia-s^(‘ ^ 

[Fighf 

Preparation 

I am Sony, youi mastership offended T have' 

Shake hands, that between us agicemont ina\ 
be , 

I was over-shot with myself, I do see. 

Let me have your help, tins furnituie to prouch , 
The king from this place will not long abide 
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Ambidexter 

[Set the fruit on the bom d 
Content , it is the thing that I would wish 
I myself mil go fetch on dish 

[Let the VICE set a dish of nuts, and let them 
fall in the hi inging of them in 

r 

Preparation 

Cleanly ^ Master Ambidexter , for fair on the 
ground they lie 

Ambidexter 

1 n ill have them up again by and liy 
Preparation 

To see all in readiness I will put you in trust 
There is no nay, to the court needs I must 

[Exit Preparation 

Ambidexter 

Have you no doubt, but all shall be n ell 
Many, sir, as you say, this geai doth excel 
All things IS in a leadiness, when they come hithei, 
The king’s giace and the queen both togethei 
I beseech ye, my masters, tell me, is it not best 
That I be so bold as to bid a guest 
He is as honest a man as evei spuir’d cow 
My cousin Cutpurse, I mean, I beseech ye, judge 
you 

Believe me, cousin, if to be the king’s guest ye 
could be taken, 

I trust that offer would not be forsaken 
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But coufeiiij because to that office ye aie not like 
to come, 

Frequent your exeiciscs, a horn on youi thumb, 

X quick eye, a siiaip knife, at hand a leceivei 

But then take heed, cousin, ye be a cleanly coii- 
veyoi , 

Content youiself, cousin, for this banquet you aie 
unfit, 

When such as I at the same am not y oitli} to sit 


Unter King Queen, Louds, dc 
King. 

My queen and loids, to take repast 
Let us attempt the same , 

Here is the place, delay no time, 

But to our purpose frame 

Queen. 

With willing hearts youi whole behest 
We mind for to obey. 

All 

And we, the rest of piince's tram. 

Will do as you do say [Sit at the hanquei 

King 

Methink, mine ears doth wish the sound 
Of music^s harmony , 

Here for to play before my grace. 

In place I would them spy 

[Play at the Icinqitei 
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Ambidexter 

They be at hand, sir, with stick and fiddle , 
They can play a new dance called IIey-didd(<- 
diddle 

Kma 

My queen, peipend * what I pronounc<‘ 

I will not violate , 

But one thing vhich my heait mako^ glad, 

I mind to exj)licate 
You know, in coiut U23tiained is 
A lion veiy young, 

Of one littei two whelps beside, 

As yet not very strong , 

I did lequest one whelji to see 
And this young lion fight 
But lion did the whelp convince* 

By strength of foice and might 
His brothel whelp, peiceivmg that 
The lion was too good. 

And he by foice was like to set* 

The other whelp his blood, 

With foice to lion he did lun 
His brother foi to helji 
A wondei great it was to see 
That friendship in a wlu*lp 
So then the whelps between them both 
The lion did convince , 

Which thing to see befoie mine e}es 
Did glad the heart of pi nice 

[At this tale told let the QuEEX weep 


Queen 

These woids to heai makes stilling teais 
Issue fiom crystal eyes 
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King 

Wliat dost thou mean, my spouse to 
For loss ot any prize 'Z 

Queen 

No, no (0 king) ^ but as you see 
Friendship m biotheis whelp, 

When one was like to have lepuhe 
The othei yielded help 
And was this favoui show’d in dogs, 

To shame of royal king 
Alack, I wish these ears of mine 
Had not once heard this thing 
Even so should you (0 mighty king) 

To brother been a stay 
And not, without offence to you, 

In such wise him to slay 
In all assays it was your part 
His cause to have defended ^ 

And whosoevei had him misubed, 

* To have them leprehended 
But faithful love was more in dog, 

Than it was in youi giace 

King 

0 cursed caitiff, vicious and vile, 

I hate thee in this place 
This banquet is at an end. 

Take all these things away 
Before my face thou shalt repent 
The words that thou dost say 
0 wretch most vile, didst thou the caube 
Of brother mme so tender ^ 

The loss of him should grieve thy heait, 
He being none offender 
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It (lid me good hi.s death to Ibu e 
So will it to lia\e tlnne , 

What fiiendship he had at m} hands 
The same even thou shalt find 
I give consent and make a vow, 

That tliou shalt die the death , 

By Ciuel’s sword, and kluidei fell 
Even thou shalt lose the hieatii 
Ambidexter, see with speed 
To Cruelty ye go , 

Cause him hither to appioach, 

Mulder with him also 

Ambidexter 

I leady am foi to fulfil, 

If that it be your gi ace’s v ill 

King 

Then nought oblight^ my message guiai, 
Absent tliyselt away 

Ambidexter 

[Aside] Then in this place I will no loiigei st.n 
df that I durst, I would mouin >oui (ase , 

But, alas, I daie not for fear of lus giace 

[Bxii' AmBIDEX l Ell 

King 

Thou ciiised Jill, by all the gods 
I take an oath and sweai, 

That flesh of tlmie these hands of miin^ 

In pieces small could teai , 


^ [Foiget A very rare woid ] 
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But tlioii slialt die hj dent of s^^o]d, 
There is no fiiend ne fee 
Shall find remoise at princess hau<l 
To save the life of thee 

Queen 

0 mighty king and husband mincj 
Youchsafe to heai^me sjicak, 

And licence give to spouse of thin*‘ 

Hei patient mind to break 
Foi tenclei love unto youi grac(‘ 

My words I did so fiamc, 

For pme love doth heait of king 
Me violate and blame 
And to your grace is tins offence. 

That I should purchase death 
Then cuised time that I was queen, 

To shoiten this my breath ^ 

Youi grace doth know by inaiiiage tiiu^ 
I am your wife and spouse, 

And one to save anothci’s health 
*(At tioth-phght) nude oui von s 
Therefore, 0 king, let loving queen 
At tliy hand find lenioibC, 

Let pity be a mean to quench 
That cruel i aging foice 
And paidon plight fiom pimce's nioutli, 
Yield giace unto youi queen, 

That amity with faitlifiil zeal 
May evei be us between 

King 

All caitiff vile, to pity thee 
My heait it is not bent *2 
Ne yet to pardon your offence 
It IS not mine intent 
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First Lobd. 

Our mighty prince, with humhle m\t 
Of you this grace I crave, 

That this request it may take i)laci\ 

Your favour for to liave. 

Let mercy yet ahuiulantly 
Tlie life of queen preserve, 

Sith she is most obeilient wife 
Your grace’s will doth serve. 

As yet your grace hut while with lie'r 
Hath had cohabitation ; 

And sure tliis is no desert why, 

To yield her indignation. 

Therefore (0 king) lier life prolong, 

To joy her days in bliss. 

Second Lord. 

Your grace shall win immortal feme 
In granting unto this ; 

She is a queen whose goodly hue 
Excels the royal rose ; 

For beauty bright Dame Nature she 
A large gift did dispose ; 

For comeliness who may compare ? 

Of all she bears the bell ; 

This should give cause to move your grace 
To love her very well ; 

Her silver breasts in those your arms 
To sing the songs of love ; 

Fine qualities most excellent 
To be in her you prove ; 

A precious pearl of jmce to prince, 

A jewel passing all : 

Therefore (0 king) to beg remorse 
On both my knees I fall ; 

To grant her grace to have her life 
With heart I do desire. 
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King. 

You villains twain, with i aging force 
Ye set my heait on file 
If I consent that she shall die, 

How dale ye crave hei life '2 
You two to ask this at my hand 
Doth much enlarge my stiife , 

Weie it not for shame, you two should die, 
That for her life do sue 
But favour mine from you is gone, 

My lords, I tell you tiue 
I sent for Cruelty of late , 

If he would come away, 

I would commit her to his hands 
His cruel part to play 
Even now I see where he doth come, 

It doth my heart delight 

Enter Cruelty a7id Murder 
Cruelty 

Come, Murder, come , let us go foitli with miglit , 

Once again the king’s commandment we iiiiist 
fulfil 

Murder. 

I am contented to do it with a good will 


King. 

Murdei and Cruelty, for both of you I sent, 
With all festination your offices to fiequent 
Lay hold on the queen, take her to your power. 
And make her away withm this hour , 

Spare for no fear, I do you full permit 
So I from this place do mean for to flit. 

VOL. IV 


Q 
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Both 

With courageous hearts, 0 king, wo will obej. 

' King 

Then come, my lords, let us depart away 
Both the Lords 

With heavy hearts we will do all youi grace dotli 
say \Exeiint King and Lords 

CKtlELTY 

Come, lady and queen, now aio you in our hand- 
ling 

In faith, with you we wdll use no dandling 
Murder 

With all eiqiedition, I Murder will take place, 
Though thou be a queen, ye be under my giace 

Queen 

With patience I will you both obey 
Cruelty. 

No more words, but go with us away 
Queen 

Yet, before I die, some psalm to God lot me sing 
Both. 

We be content to permit you that thing 
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Queen. 

Farewell, you ladies of the court, 

With all your masking hue 
I do forsake these broder’d guards. 

And all the fashions new, 

The court and all the courtly tram, 

Wherein I had delight , 

I bamshed am from happy sport. 

And all by spiteful spite 
Yet with a joyful heart to God 
A psalm I mean to sing, 

Forgiving all, and the king. 

Of each kind of thing. \Si7ig and Exeunt 

Enter Ambidextee weeping 
Ambidexter 

Ah, ah, ah, ah ’ I cannot choose but weep for the 
queen 

Nothing but mourning now at the court there ib 
seen 

0, 0, my heait, my heart ^ 0, my bum will break 
Very grief so torments me that scarce I can 
speak 

Who could but weep for the loss of such a lady ** 
That cannot I do, I swear by mine honesty 
But, Lord ’ so the ladies mourn crying, alack ^ 
Nothing IS worn now but only black , 

I believe all [the] cloth m Wathng Street to make 
gowns would not serve ^ 

If I make a lie, the devil let me starve * 


1 [This reference to Wathng Street as an early emporium 
for cloth IS interesting, and does not seem to ha^e been 
noticed ] 
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All ladies mourn both j'oung and old j 
There is not one that wearcth a pomt’s -woitli of 
gold 

There is a soit for fear of the king do pi^iy. 

That would have him dead, ])y the mass I daie 
say 

What a king was he that bath used siuli t}3anny? 
He was akin to Bishop Bonner,^ I think veiily , 
For both then delights was to shed bloody 
But never intended to do any good 
Cambyses put a judge to death , that was a good 
deed , 

But to kill the young child was woise to pioceed, 
To murder his brothel, and then his ovn wife * 

So help me God and halidom, it is pity of his life, 
Hear ye ^ I will lay twenty thousand pound, 

That the king himself doth die by some wound , 
He hath shed so much blood, that his will be shed 
If it come so to pass, in faith, then he is sped 

JEnter the King without a gown^ a swo? d th7xist tip 
%7ito Im side hleeding 

King. 

Out alas ? what shall I do ? my life is finished , 
Wounded I am by sudden chance, my blood is 
mmished . 

Gog’s heart, what means nught I make my life to 
preserve ** 

Is there nought to be my help ? nor is there nought 
to serve % 

Out upon the court, and lords that there remain < 


1 [Here Preston makes Ambidexter refer to Bonner as 
dead, an event which happened m 1569, and as this play 
was licenced in 1569-70, it mnstha\e been written immedi- 
ately prior to Its entry at Stationers’ Hall ] 
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To help my grief in this my case will none of them 
take pain 

Who but I in such a wise his death's wound could 
have got 

As I on horse-back up did leap, my swoid fiom 
scabbaid shot, 

And lun me thus into the side, as you right well 
may see 

A marvell’s chance unfortunate, that in this wise 
should be. 

I feel myself a-dying now, of life beieft am I 
And death hath caught me with his dart, for want 
of blood I spy. 

Thus gasping here on ground I he, for nothing I 
do care , 

A just reward for my misdeeds my death doth 
plain declare 

[Here let him quale and stir 
Ambidexter 

How* now, noble king? pluck up your heart, 

What, will you die, and from us depait? 

Speak to me, and you be alive 
He cannot speak , but behold now with death ho 
doth strive ’ 

Alas, good king . alas, he is gone i 

The devil take me, if for him I make any moan 

I did prognosticate of his end, by the mass , 

Like as I did say, so is it come to joass. 

I will be gone , if I should be found here, 

That I should kill him it would appear 
For fear with his death they do me charge, 
Farewell, my masters, I wdl go take barge 
I mean to be packing, now is""the tide 
Farewell, my masters, I will no longer abide 

[Exit Ambidexter 
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lEnUr three LORDS. 

First Lord 

Behold, niy loids, it is even so, 

As he to us did tell , 

His giace is dead upon the giound, 
By dent of sword most fell. 

Second Lord 

As he in saddle would have leapt, 
His sword from sheath did go, 
Goring him up into the side , 

His hfe was ended so 

Third Lord 

His blood so fast did issue out, 

That nought could him prolong 
Yet before he yielded up the ghost, 
His heart was very strong. 

First Lord. 

A just reward for his misdeeds 
The God above hath wrought , 
For certainly the life he led 
Was to be counted nought. 

Second Lord. 

Yet a princely burial he shall have, 
According his estate , 

And more of him here at his time 
' We have not to dilate. 
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Third Lord. 

My lords, let us take him up, 

To carry him away 

Both 

Content we are, wjth one accord, 

To do as you do say [Exeunt all 


EPILOaUS. 

Eight gentle audience, here have you xierused 
The tragical history of this wicked lang , 
According to our duty, we have not lefused. 

But to our best intent express'd everything 
We trust none is offended for this our doing 
Our author craves likewise, if he have squared 
«amiss. 

By gentle admonition to know wheie the fault is 

His good will shall not he neglected to amend the 
same , 

Praying all to bear therefore with his simple deed, 
Until the time serve a better he may frame 
Thus yielding you thanks, to end we decreed 
That you so gently have suffeied us to proceed, 

In such patient wise as to hear and see • 

We can but thank you therefore, we can do no 
more, we. 

As duty binds us, for our noble queen let us pray. 
And for her honourable council, the truth that 
they may use, 
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To practise justice, and defend licrgiace each day, 
To maintain God’s woid they may not refuse, 

To conect all those, that would hci giace and 
gi ace’s laws abuse , 

Beseeching God over us she may leign long, 

To be guided by tiuth, an<l defended liom wrong 
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It aj)pears that eight peisons, members of the Society 
of Gray's Inn, were engaged in the production of The 
Misfortunes of Arthur," fox the entertainment of Queen 
Elizabeth, at Greenwich, on the 8th Eebiuary 15S7~8, 
VIZ., Thomas Hughes, the author of the whole body of 
the tragedy , William Fulbecke, who wrote two speeches 
substituted on the repiesentation and ajipended to the 
old printed copy , Nicholas Trotte, who furnished the 
introduction, Francis Flow’er, who penned choruses 
for the first and second acts , Christopher Yelverton, 
Francis Bacon, and John Lancaster, who devised the 
dumb -shows, then usually accompanying such per- 
formances ; and a person of the name of Peniuddock, 
who, assisted by Flower and Lancaster, directed the 
proceedings at court ” 

Eegarding Hughes and Trotte no information has 
survived. Fulbecke was born m 1566 , became, as we 
are told, an emment writer on the law, and in the year 
when this tragedy was brought out, published a woik 
called “Christian Ethics.” The “Maister Francis 
Bacon,” spoken of at the conclusion of the piece, was, 
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of course, no otlier tlian [the great] Bacon , and it is a 
new feature in Ins biogiaphy, though not perhaps veij 
prominent noi important, that he was so neaily con- 
cerned in the preparation of a play at com t In F ehruai y 
1587-8, he had just commenced his twenty-eighth yeai 
Christopher Yelverton, as early as 1566, had wiitten the 
epilogue to Gascoigne’s " Jocasta,” and on the present 
occasion was probably resorted to foi his e\perience in 
such undertakings, Eegarding Flower, Lancaster, and 
Penruddock we have nothing to communicate 
“The Misfoi tunes of Arthur” is a dramatic com- 
position only known to exist in the Gariick Collection ’■ 
Judging from internal evidence, it seems to have been 
printed with unusual care under the supeiintendence 
of the principal author In the course of it, some lines 
and words were cancelled, and those which weie sub- 
stituted were pasted over the objectionable passages 
In the notes we have given both versions, and the 
whole IS reprinted as nearly as possible in its oiigmal 
shape The mere rarity of this uniciue drama i\ ould 
not have recommended it to our notice , but it is not 
likely that such a man as Bacon would have lent 
his aid to the production of a piece which was not 
mtrinsically good, and unless we much mistake, thcie 
IS a richer and a nobler vein of poetry running through 
it than is to be found m any previous woik of the 
kmd The blank verse is geneially free and flowing, 
although now and then deformed hy alliteration, and 


1 [A copy 3S in the library of the Duke of Devonshire , 
it was formerly Kemble’s.] 
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lendered somewhat monotonous by the want of tliat 
variety of rhythm, which Mailowe may he said to have 
introduced, and which Shakespeare scarcely exceeded. 
Most of the characters, and particnlaily those of 
Arthur and Mordred, aie drawn with distinctness and 
vigour the fiery and reckless ambition of the son is 
excellently contrasted with* the cool deteiminatioii and 
natural affection of the father As an illustiation ot 
the former we may refer to many passages, but espe- 
cially to several in the thud scene of the second act , 
while the chaiacter and disposition of the latter are 
depicted m a masterly manner both before and after 
the final battle This catastrophe, as far as relates to 
the death of Mordred, is mentioned by Dante in canto 
xxxu. of his Infeino ” — 

“N'on quelh a cm fu rotto il petto e I’ombra 
Con esso nn colpo per la man d’Artu ” 

The substance of the stoiy is to be found in the 
‘‘ Morte Arthur The action is one, but the unities of 
time and place are disregarded, and altlioiigli the 
tragedy in many respects is conducted upon the plan 
of the ancients, there are in it evident approaches to 
the nregularity of our romantic drama It forms a sort 
of connecting hnl^ between such pieces of unimpassioned 
formahty as “Ferrex and Porrex,” and rule-rejecting 
historical plays, as Shakespeaie found them and left 
them. 



THE STAMES of the SPEAKEES 


GorloiSj BiiLt of Cot nwalVs Ghost 
Gueneveba, the Quern 
Fronia, a Lady of ho ii am 
Angharad, Sister to the Qucev 
Mordbed, the 

Conan, a faithful Councillor 
Nuntius of Arthur's landing 
The Her aid fr orn At thur 
Gawin, King of Albany 
Gilla, a Br itish Earl 
Gillamor, King of Ireland 
CHELDRicn, Buie of Sarony 
The Lord of the Piets 
Arthur, Kmg of Great Britain 
Cador, Buie of Cornwall 
Hoel, King of Little Britain 
The Her aldfr om Mor dr ed 
Aschileus, King of Benrnar I 
The King of Norway 
A number of Soldiers 
Nuntius of the last battle 
Gildas, a nobleman of Britain 

Chorus 
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An introduction, penned by ITicliolas Trotte, 
Gentleman, one of the Society of Gray^s Inn, 
which was pronounced in manner following — 
VIZ, Three Muses came on the stage apoparellecl 
accordingly, bringing five Gentlemen Students 
with them, attired in then usual gaiments, -whom 
one of the Muses presented to Her Majesty as 
captives The cause whereof she delivered bj 
speech as followeth — 

Of conquest (giacious queen) the signs and fiuits, 
Achieved 'gainst such as wrongfully withheld 
The service by choice wits to Muses due, 

In humblest wise these captives we present 
And lest your highness might suspect the gift, 

As spoil of war that justice nought impeach, 

Hear and discern how just our quarrel was, 
Avouched (as you see) by good success 
A dame there is, whom men Astroea term, 

She that pronounceth oracles of laws, 
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Who to prepare fit servants for her tram, 

As by commission, takes up flow’rmg wits, 

Whom first she schooleth to forget and scorn 
The noble skills of language and of arts, 

The wisdom which discourse of stories teach 
The ornaments which various knowledge yields 
But poesy she hath in most disdain. 

And marshals it next Folly’s scorned place 
Then, when she hath these woithy punts defac’d 
Out of the minds that can endure her hand 
What doth she then supply instead of these *2 
Forsooth, some old reports of altered laws, 
Clamours of courts, and cavils upon words, 
Giounds without ground, supported by conceit, 
And leasons of moie subtlety than sense 
What shall I say of moot points strange, and 
doubts 

Still argued, but never yet agreed 'Z 
And she that doth dende the poet’s law, 

Because he must his words in order place. 

Forgets her forms of pleading, more precise — 
More bound to words than is the poet's lore 
And for these fine conceits she fitly chose 
A tongue that barbarism itself doth use 
We, noting all these wrongs, did long expect 
Their hard condition would have made them wise, 
To offer us their service, plac'd so ill , 

But findmg them addicted to their choice, 

And speci^ly desirous to present 
♦ Your Majesty with fruits of province new, 

Now did resolve to double force and skill, 

And found and us’d the vantage of the time, 
Surpris'd then fort, and took them captives all 
So now submiss, as to their state belongs, 

They gladly yield their homage long withdrawn, 
And Poetry, which they did most contemn, 

They glory now her favours for to wear 
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My sisters laugh VI to see them take tlio 
And lose their wits all in unwonted walk^ 

But to youi highness that delight e Ica^ e, 

To see these poets new then style advance 
Such as they aie, oi nought or little* woitli, 

Deign to accept, and theiowuth we beseech, 

That novelty give pi ice to worthless tilings 

Unto tliih ^^petcli one oj the Gentlemen coibV'end 
ah j'olloiveth 

Good ladies, unac quaint with cunning leach, 

And eas’ly led to gloiy in youi poAv’i, 

Heal now abashed our late dissembled minds 
Nor now the fiist time, as yourselves best know, 
Ye Muses sought our service to command 
Oft have ye wandered troni Parnassus Hill, 

And showed youi&elves withsveet and tempting 
‘ grace, 

But yet letuinVl, youi tiam nicieas’d vith fev 
This resolution cloth continue still 
Unto*Astiea’s name we honour beai, 

Whobc sound peilections i\e do moie adnine 
Than ail the vaunted store of JMiises’ gilt^, 

Let this he one (winch last you put in inc^ 

In well depiaving that deseivetli plaice) 

No eloquence, disguising leasoiiV shape, 

Nor poeti>, each vain affection’s nu]sc% 

No various histoiy, that doth lead the nnnd 
Ahioad to ancient tales tioni instant use, 

Nor these, nor other mo, too long to note, 

Can win Astiea’s servants to iviiio\e 
Their service once devote to hettei tilings 
They, with attentive mmds and serious ‘vvits, 
Eevolve records of deep judicial acts, 

They weigh with steady and indifferent hand 
Each word of law, each circumstance of light ^ 

VOL IV li 
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They hold the giomidfe which time and use hath 
sooth’dd 

Though shallo^\ sense concoi\e them a^ conceits— 
Pi e sumptuous^ sense, hose ignoiaiice daie ]udgt‘ 
Of things leinovhl hy loason fiom hei leacli 
One doubt, in mootb l)y iUgiiment mci eas’d 
Cleais many doubts expeiience doth ob]e(t 
The language she fiist chose, and still i ('tains 
Exhibits naked tiuth ni aptest teiins 
Our industiy mamtameth ummpeach d 
Pieiogative of prince, lespect to peers, 

The Commons’ libeity and each man’s iiglit 
Suppresseth mutin foice and piactice liaud, 
Things that foi woith oui studious caie de^eiAc 
Yet nevei did wo banish nor i eject 
Those oiiiaments of knowledge noi of tongiuN 
That slandei envious ignoiance did laise 
With Muses still ve inteicouise allow, 

T’ eniich oui state wnth all then foieign fK'igltt , 
But never homage noi acknow lodgment 
Such as of subjects allegiance doth reqiiii i* 

Now hear the cause of youi late compiost won 
We had discovered your intent to be 
(And, siue, ye ladies aie not seeietall , 

Speech and not silence is the Muse’s giac'c) 

We well perceiv’d (I say) yoiu mind to 1)c 
T’ employ such pnsoneis, as themselves did yield, 
To serve a Queen, for whom her puiest gold 
Nature lefin’d, that she might tlieiein set 
Both piivate and impel lal viitues all 
Thus (Soveieign Lacly of oiu laivs and us) 

Zeal may transfonn us into any shape 

We, wdiich with trembling hand the pen did guide, 

Never 'well pleas’d, all for desire to please , 

1 Shown to be true the author has conveited the sub- 
stantive sooth into a verb 
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Foi still yom laie jDoifoctioiis did olciu, 

Which are admii’d of Muses and of men 
0, with how steady hand and licai t assiu’d, 
Should w-e take up the wailike Lince.oi swoid, 
With mind lesolvkl to spend oui loyal blood 
Youi least command with speed to execute ^ 

0, that hefoie our time the tieetmg ship 
Ne ei 'w^andeied had m wmteiy wikh mess, 

That we might fiist that veiituie imdeitaki' 

In strange attempt t’ approve oui lo^al heait-> ’ 
Be it soldieis, seamen, poets, oi what else, 

In seivice once enjoiiTd, to leady minds 
Oui want of use should om devoii niciea^e 
JSTow since instead of ait we bung hut zeal, 
Instead of praise we humbly pardon crave 
The mattei which we puipose to present. 

Since stiaights of time our libeity contiols, 

In tragic notes the plagues of vice recounts 
How suits a tiagedy for such a time ^ 

Thus — for that since youi saued Majesty 
In gracious hands the legal sceptic held, 

All tiagedies are fled fioni State to stage 

Niciiol\s Trcutl 


The misfoi tunes of Arthui (IJtliei Peiidiagon\s boii) 
1 educed into tragical notesby Thom as Hughes, one 
of the society of Gray’s Inn, and heie set doAvn 
as it passed from under his hands, and as it was 
presented, excepting ceitaiii voids and lines, 
where some of the actors either helped then 
memories by brief omission, or fitted then acting 
by some alteration , with a note in the end cd 
such speeches as were penned by otheis, in lieu 
of some of these heieafter followmg 
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The Argument of the Tragedy. 

At a banquet made by Utlier Pendragon for tlie 
solemnising of bis conquest against the Saxons, he 
fell enamoured of Igei-na, wife to Gorlois, Duke of 
Cornwall who, percemng the Icing’s passion, de- 
parted with his wife and prepared w’ars at Cornwall, 
where also, in a stronghold beyond him, he placed 
her. Then the king levied an anny to suppress 
him, but waxing impatient of his desire to Igerna, 
transformed himself, by Merlin his cunning, into 
the likeness of Gorlois, and after his acceptance 
until Igerna he returned to his siege, where he 
slew Gorlois. Igerna was delivered of Arthur and 
Anne, twins of the same bii*th. Uther Pendragon, 
fifteen years after, pursuing the Saxons, was by 
them poisoned. Aitliur delighted in his sister 
Anne, who made him father of Moi’dred. Seven- 
teen years after, Lucius Tiberius of Eome demanded 
a tribute, due by conquest of Ciesar. Arthur ga- 
thered his powers of thii’teen kings besides his 
own, and leaving his queen Guonevera in tbe tui- 
tion of Mordred, to whom likewise he committed 
the kingdom in liis absence, arrived at France 
where, after nine years’ wars, he sent tlie slain 
body of Tiberius unto Eome for the tribute. 
During this absence, Mordred grew ambitious, for 
th’ effecting whereof he made love to Guenevera, 
who gave ear unto him. Then by th* assistance of 
Gilla, a British lord, he usurped, and for mainten- 
ance entertained with large promises the Saxons, 
Irish, Piets, and Normans. Guenevera hearing 
that Arthur was already embarked for return, 
through despair purposing diversely, sometimes to 
Mil her husband, sometimes to Mil herself, at last 
resolved to enter into religion. Arthur at his 
landing was resisted on the strands of Dover, 
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wlieie lie put Moidicd to flight Tlio field 
A\as fought at Cornwall \^heie, attei tlie death 
one bundled and t^\enty thousand, saTing on eit Ik i 
side twenty, Moidied leceived lus death, and 
Aithur his deadly wound 

The Ai giiment and 2£annei of the Fu st Dumb-Shov* 

Sounding the music, there lose tlneo fuiies Jioni 
under the stage, appaielled accoidiiigl> with siiahes 
and flames about their black ban and gaiineiitN 
The first with a snake m the light hand, <ind a cii]) 
of wine, with a snake atln\ait the cup, in tlie lelt 
hand The second with a fiiebiand in the light 
hand, and a Cupid in the left The thud with a 
whip in the right hand and a Pegasus in the lelt 
While they went masking about the stage, tlicie 
came from anothei place three nuns, winch walkt'd 
by tliemselres Then aftei a full sight given to 
the beholders, the} all jiaited, the tunes to hloi- 
clied’s house, the iiuiib to the cloistei By tlic hi st 
fury with the snake and cup was signified the ban- 
quet of Uther Pendragon, and aftmwaid his doatli 
which ensued by the poisoned (up Tiie seioml 
fuiy, with hei hiebiand and Ciqud, lepiet^entcd 
Utliei’s milaivful heat and love concened at the 
banquet, which liefer ceased iii Ins posteiit}" B) 
the thud, with hei whip and Pegasus, vas pie- 
figured the ciuelty and ambition wdiich tlieno 
ensued and continued to tli" effecting ot this 
tiagedy By the nuns was signified tlie lenioist 
and despair of Gueneveiathat, Avaiitmg otliei hopes 
took a nunneiy for her lefuge After then de- 
parture, the four which repiesented the Choius 
took their places 
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The A'iq ament of the Fu J(f 

I In the fiitet scene the spirit of Goilois, Duke of 
Coinwalk t]n‘ man hist and most 'VMonged in 
this histoiy, heing despoil d liotli of wile, duke- 
dom, and life, cia\eth levenge toi tliese injunes, 
denouncing the mIioIc niistoitune ensuing 

J In the second scene Giieneveia, lieainig tlut 
Aithiu was oil tlie seas letmning despeiately, 
menaceth Ins death, fiom winch intent she is 
dissuaded hy Fionia, a lad} of lier coiiit, and 
pi ivy to her seciets 

3 In the thud scene Gueneveia peiplexedly 
mindeth her own death, vhaice being dissuaded 
hy hei >sister, she lesohetli to entei into leligion 

4 In the fouith scene Moidied goeth about to per- 
suade Gueneveia to peisist in her love, but 
luissetli theieof , and then is exhoited by Conan 
(a nobleman of Britain) to leconcile himself to 
his father at liis coming, but lefusetli so to do, 
and lesolveth to keep him from landing by battle 
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THE FIRST ACT AND FIRST SCENE 
Goblois ^ 

Since thus through channels black of Limbo lake. 
And deep infernal flood of Stygian j^ool, 

The ghastly Chaion’s boat tianspoited hack 
Thy ghost fioin Pluto’s juts and glooming shade' 
To former light, once lost by dest’ny’s doom, 
AYhere pioud Pendiagon, bioird-vntli shameful lust, 
Despoifd thee ei st of wife, ot land and life, 

No\i, Goilois, woik thy wish, cast heie thy gall 
Glul on revenge ^ thy wiath ahhoib delays 
Whit though (besides Pencil agon’s poisoned end) 
The vile reproach he wi ought thee by thy plicei 

1 Ben Jonson opens lus “ Catiline ” with the ghost of SylU 
“langingfoi revenge,’’ and he ’v>as only thirteen years old, 
when “The Misfoitunes of Aithui ” was performed at 
Gicenwich befoic the Queen Hughes, cloubtlefas, had the 
connienccmcnt of Seneca’s “ Thyestes ” m his mind, and 
thioughout he has been, indebted moie oi less to that and 
otl er classical authorities 'l''he ghost of Polydoius opens 
the “Hecuba” of Euripides The ghost of Goilois in this 
instance speaks the piologue to the tiagedy 

’ Pheet IS companion, and is most ordinarily applied to 
the male sex Goilois, how ever, refers to the infidelity of 
his wife 
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Tliioiigli deep iiiciea.se of ciime '5 alike is plageM 
And that the shame thou siifFeied’fet loi hi^ lu^ts, 
Heboundeth back and stifleth in his stock, 

Yet IS not mischief’s measuie all fulfiird 
N 01 wi oak sufficient ought Thy niui dei cd coi p^e 
And dukedom left loi lieaMoi veugeance cues 
Come, theiefoie, blooms of settled niiscliiet’s i )ot 
Come, each thing else fiuy can invent 
AVieak all at once ’ infect the an with iilagues, 

Till bad to woise, till woise to woise be tiiin’d ' 
Let mischiefs know no mean, not plagues an end ' 
Let th’ offsiDimg’s sin exceed the foimei stock' 

Let none have tune to hate hits foimei fault, 

But still with flesh supply let punish’d ciiino 
Jnciease, till time it make a complete sm ’ 

(to to some fact, which no age shall allo\^ 

Nor ^et conceal — some fact iniibt needs be dut d, 
That foi the horror great and outiage fell 
Theieof may well beseem Pendragon’s l)ioo(l 
And first, while Aithur’s navies home v aid ti(at, 
Timmphantly bedeck’d with Koman spoils, 

Let Griieneveia expiess what fiantio moods 
Distract a wife, when wionging wedlock’s iiglit'^, 
Both fond and fell, she loves and loathes at oi C(‘ 
Let deep despaii pursue till, loathing life, 

Her hateful head in cowl and cloistei link 
Let tiaitorous Mordied keep his sue fiom .short* , 
Let Biitain lest a prey for foieign powers , 

Let sword and fire, still fed with mutual sti i h , 
Tuin all the longs to ghosts let cnul wars 
And discoid swell, till all the realm be tom ' 

Even m that soil wheieof myself was Duke, 

Where fiist my spouse Igeina biake hei vow, 
Where this ungiacious offspring was begot 
In Cornwall — ^theie let Mordred’s death declaie 
Let Aithur’s fatal wound bewray, the wrong, 

The muider vile, the rape of wife and weal, 
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"Wlieiewitli then sue incens’d hotli God^ and iiiau 
Thus, thus Pendragon’s seed, sown and loapM 
Thus cmsed imps, ill-boin and woise consum’d. 
Shall lendei just icvengc foi parciiti?’ ci lines 
And penance do, t’ assuage my sivelling math 
The whiles, O Cassiopoea, gem-hiight sign, 

Most sacied sight and sweet celestial stai, 

This climate’s joy, plac’d in impel lal tin one, 

With fiagiant olivc-bianch portending peace 
And wliosoe’ei besides, ye liea\ eiily pon eis 
(Her stately tiain with influence divine, 

And mild aspect all pi one to Biitain s good) 
Foiesee what piesent plagues do tin eat this isk 
Prevent not tins my wreak Foi }ou theie lestN 
A happiei age, a thousand yeais to come , 

An age for peace, lehgion, wealth, and ease, 
AVhen all the ■world shall wondei at your hliss 
That, that is yoius f Leave this to Goi lots’ ghost 
And see wheie comes one engine ot my hate, 
With moods and manneis lit toi my revenge [IC ^ if 


THE SECOND SCENE 
Gueneverv, Front a 

Gufnevera And daies lie aftei luiio 3 eais' s}) a t 
return, 

And see her face, whom he so long disdain’d 'f 
Was I then chose and wedded foi Ins stale, 

To look and gape for Ins retiieless sails, 

Puff’d back and flitteiing sjnead to eveiy wind 
0 wrong, content with no levenge, seek out 
Undared plagues teach Moidrecl how to lage 
Attempt some bloody, dreadful, iiksome fact. 

And such as Mordred would were rathei Ins 
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Why stayest It must be done ! let bridle go : 
Frame out some trap beyond all vulgar guile, 
Beyond Medea's wiles : attempt some fact, 

Tliat any Avight unwieldy ^ of herself, 

Tliat any spouse unfaithful to luu* pheer, 

Durst e’er attempt in most despair of weal. 

Spare no revenge, 1/ it poison, knife, or fire, ! 
Fronia. Good madam, temper tliese outrageous 
moods, 

And let not mil usurp, where wit should hde. 
Guenevera. The wrath that breathetli blood 
doth loathe to lurk : 

What reason most withholds, rage wrings perforce. 
I am disdain'd : so will I not be long. 

That very hour that he shall first arrive, 

Shall be the last that shall afford him life. 

Though neither seas, nor lands, nor wars abroad 
Sufficed for thy foil, yet shalt thou find 
Far worse at home — ^thy deep-displeased spouse. 
Whate'er thou hast subdu'd in all thy stay 
This hand shall now subdue ; then stay thy ^11. 
What's this? my mind recoils and irks tliese 
threats : 

Anger delays, my grief gins to assuage, 

My fury faints, and sacred wedlock's faith 
Presents itself. Why shunn'st thou fearful wrath ? 
Add coals afresh : preserve me to this venge, 

At least exile thyself to realms unknown, 

And steal his wealth to help thy banish’d state ; 
For flight is best. 0 base and heartless fear ! 
Theft ? Exile % Flight ? all these may fortune send 
Unsought ; but thee beseems more high revenge. 
Come, spiteful fiends, come, heaps of fuiies fell, 
Xot one by one, but all at once ! my breast 


^ Unwieldy or unmamigeable of herself — not haying any 
control over her actions. The sense is a little constrained. 
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Eaves not enougli it likes me to be fill’d 
With greater monsteis yet My lieait doth thioln 
My liver boils somewhat my iiiiiid poi tends, 
Uncertain what , hut what soevei, it ’s huge 
So it exceed, he what it mil, it’s vMl 
Omit no plague, and none will be enough 
Wrong cannot be i eveng’d but by excess 
Fronia 0, spaie this heat ’ you yield too miidi 
to lage 

Y’ are teo unjust Is tlieie no mean iii wnong 
Guenevera Wiong claims a mean, when fiut 
you oifer wrong 

The mean is vain when wiong is in reienge 
Gieat haims cannot he hid the grief is small, 
That can receive advice, or rule itself 
Fronia Hatred conceal’d dotli often hap to hui t 
But once profess’d, it oft’ner fails revenge 
How better tho’ wert to repress youi iie 
A lady’s best revenge is to forgive 
What mean is in youi hate how much soc’ei 
You can invent or dale, so mucli you hate 
G^enevera And would )oii know what mean 
there is in hate '2 

Call love to mind, and see what mean is tlieie ' 

My love, ledoubled love, and constant laitli 
Engaged unto Mordred works so deep, 

That both my heart and nianow quite he buiiit. 
And sinews diied with foice ot wontless fiame^ 
Desire to joy him still torments iny mind 
Fear of his want doth add a double giief. 

Lo, here the love that stirs this meaiiles& hate > 
Fronia EscheAv it far such love impimns the 
laws 

Guenevera. Unlawful love doth like, when 
lawful loathes. 

Fronia And is your love of husband quite 
extinct *2 
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Guenevera The greatei flame must needs delay 
the less 

Besides, his sore revenge I greatly fear 

Fronia How can you then attempt a fiesh 
ofience'? 

Guenevera Who can appoint a stmt to hei 
offence ? 

Fronia But beie the gieatness of the fact 
should move 

Guenevera The greater it, the fitter foi my 
grief 

Fronia To kill your spouse ^ 

Guenevera A stranger and a foe 
Fronia Youi hege and king 
Guenevera He wants both realm and crown 
Fronia Nature affords not to yoiii sex such 
strength 

Guenevera Love, anguish, wi'ath, will soon 
afford enough 

Fronia What rage is this 1 
Guenevera Such as himself shall rue 
Fronia Whom Gods do press enough, will j ou 
annoy ^ 

Guenevera Wliom Gods do press, they bend , 
whom man annoys, 

He breaks 

Fronia Your gnef is more than his deserts 
Each fault requires an equal hate be not seveie, 
Where crimes be light As you have felt, so grieve 
Guenevera And seems it light to want him 
nine year space *2 

Then to be spoiFd of one I hold more dear 
Think all too much, b’ it ne’er so just, that feeds 
Continual grief the lasting woe is woist 
Fronia Yet let your highness shun these des- 
perate moods 

Cast off this rage and fell-disposed mind 
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Put not shame quite to flight liave some legard 
Both of your sex and future fame of life 
Use no such ciuel thoughts, as fai exceed 
A manly mind, much moie a woman's heart 
Guenevera Well, shame is not so quite exil'd, 
but that 

I can and will lespect your sage advice 
Your counsel I accept give leave a while, 

Till fiery wiath may slake, and rage relent 

\^Exit Fron la 


THE THIED SCENE 

Guenevera, Angharat 

Guenevera The love, that for his rage will not 
be rul'd, 

Must be restrain'd fame shall receive no foil 
Let Arthur live , whereof to make him suie 
Myself will die, and so pi event his harms 
Why stayest thou thus amaz’d, 0 slothful wrath '? 
Mischief IS meant , despatch it on thyself 

Angharat Her hi east, not yet appeas'd fiom 
former rage, 

Hath chang’d hei wrath winch, v anting means to 
work 

Another’s woe (for such is fuiy's wont). 

Seeks out his own, and raves upon itself 
Assuage (alas) that over fervent iie 
Through too much anger you offend too much 
Thereby the rather you deserve to live 
For seeming worthy m yourself to die 

Guenevera Death is decreed, what kind of 
death, I doubt 
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Whether to drown oi stifle^ up this hieath, 

Or forcing blood to die with dint of knife 
All hope of piospeious hap is gone My fame, 
My faith, my sjpouse — no good is left unlost i 
Myself am left there 's left botli seas and land,s, 
And sword, and fiie and chains, and choice of 
harms 

0 gnawing, easeless giief * "^vlio now can heal 
My maimed mind *2 It must be heal’d by deatli 
Angharat No mischief must be done while I 
be by, 

Oi, if there must, there must be more than one 
If death it be you seek, I seek it too , 

Alone you may not die, with me you may 

Guenevera They that will drive th’ unwilling 
to then deatli, 

Or fiustrate death in those that fain would die, 
Offend alike They spoil, that bootless spare 
Angharat But will my tears and mournings 
move you nought ? 

Guenevera Then it is best to die when fi lends 
do mourn 

Angharat Each-where is death f the fates 
have well ordain’d, 

That each man may bereave himself of life, 

But none of death death is so suie a doom, 

A thousand ways do gmde us to oiu graves 
Who then can ever come too late to that, 

Wlience, when he is come, he nevei can return 
Or what avails to hasten on our ends, 

And long for that which destinies have sworn * 
Look back m time too late is to repent. 

When furious rage hath once cut ofi the choice 


^ These lines as they stand in the original are nonsense— 

“Whether to dround or stihll up his breath 
On sorcinff blood to dye with dmt of knife 
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Guenevera. Death is an end of pain, no pain 
itself 

Is ’t meet a plague foi such excessive wrong 
Should be so short'? Should one stioke aiisvei 
all^ 

\Soliloqmzes\ And woukUst thou die'? well, that 
contents the law’s 

"What, then, for Aithiii’sjre What for thy fame, 
Which thou hast stain’d'? What foi thy btotk 
thou sham’st '? 

Not death nor life alone can give a full 
Eevenge join both in one — ^die and yet live 
Where pain may not be oft, let it be long 
Seek out some hngermg death, wheieby tliy coipse 
May neither touch the dead nor joy the quick 
Die, but no common death pass natuie’s bounds 
Anoharat Set plaints aside despair yields no 
relief, 

The more you seaicli a wound the nioie it stings 
Guenevera AYhen guilty minds toiinent them- 
selves, they heal, 

WlnlSs wounds be cur’d, giief ib a salve foi guet 
Anoharat Grief is no just esteem ei of oiii 
deeds 

What so hath yet been done, pioceeds horn chance 
Guenevera The mind aud not the diance doth 
make th’ unchaste 

Angharat Then is ;youi fault from fate, 3 ^ou 
rest excus’d 

None can be deemed faulty foi her fate 

Guenevera No fate, but manners fad, when 
we offend 

Impute mishaps to fates, to inanneis Emits 
Angharat Love is an error that may hhiid the 
best 

Guenevera. A mighty error oft hath seem’d a 
sin 
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My deatli is vowed, and death must needs take 
place 

But such a deatli as stands AMth ]ust reinoise 
Death to the voild and to hei fc-hppeiy jo}/s 
A full dnoice liom all this couitly pom]), 

AYheie <la]ly penance, done for each ofience, 

May lendei due icvenge foi oAViy A\ion§ 

AVhich to accomplish, pi ay iny deaiest tiiends, 
That they forthwith, attii’d in saddt^st guise, 
Conduct me to the cloister next heieliy, . 

There to piofess, and to i enounce the Avoild 
Angharat Alas * what change ueie that f from 
kingly roofs 

To cloisteied cells — to hve and die at once * 

To want youi stately tioops, youi fi lends and kin, 
To shun the shoAvs and sights ot stately court , 

To see m soit ahA^e youi countiy’s death 
Yea, whatsoever even death itself \ATthdraAi s 
From any else, that life withdiaAvs trom you 
Yet since youi highness is so fully bent, 

I Avill obey * the Avhiles assuage your giief \Ej:it 


THE FOUETH SCENE 
Mordred, Guenevera, Conan 

Mordred The hour, which erst I alwa 5 ^s feared 
most 

The certam rum of my desperate state, 

Is happened now f why turn’st thou (mind) thy 
back *2 

AVhy at the first assault dost thou lecoil ? 

Trust to’t, the angry heavens contrive some 
spite. 

And dreadful doom t' augment thy cursed hap 

Oppose to each revenge thy guilty head, 
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And simn no pain, nor plague fit for tliy fact 
What shouldst thou fear, that see’st not what to 
hope '2 1 

"No danger ’s left before all at thy back 
He safely stands, that stands beyond his haims 
Thine (death) is all that east and west can see 
For thee we live, our coming is not long 
Spare us but whiles we may piepaie our graves 
Though thou wert slow, we hasten of oui selves 
The hour that gave did also take our lives 
No sooner men than moital were we born 
I see mine end draws on, I feel my plagues. 

Guenevera No plague for one ill-boin to die 
as ill 

Mordred 0 Queen ^ my sweet associate in tins 
plunge 

And desperate plight, behold, the time is come. 
That either justifies our former faults, 

Or shortly sets us free fiom eveiy fear 
Guenevera My fear is p)ast, and ■wedlock love 
hath won 

Eetii^ w^e thither yet, whence first we ought 
Not to have stiri’d Call back chaste faith again 
The way that leads to good is ne^er too late : 

Who so lepents is guiltless of his ciimes 
Mordred What means this coui ml Is Ai thiu’s 
wedlock safe, 

Oi can he love, that hath just cause to hate ? 

That nothing else were to be feai’d 
Is most apparent, that he hates at home, 

W^hate’er he be whose fancy stiays abioad 
Think, then, our love is not unknoim to him, 


1 Milton has this thought, almost in the same words, 
allowing for the difference of an interrogation 

“Foi where no hope is left, is left no fear ” 

--Pa? JReff JII 206 
S 


VOL IV. 
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Wfiereof what patience can be safely hop’d ^ 

Nor love nor sovereignty can bear a peer 

Guenevera Why dost thou still stir up my 
flames delay’d** 

His strays and* errors must not move my mind 
A law for piivate men binds not the king 
What, that I ought not to condemn my liege, 

Nor can, thus guilty to mine own offence ^ 

Wliere both have done amiss, both will relent 
He will foigive that needs must be forgiven 
Mordred a likely tiling, your faults must 
make you friends ^ 

What sets you both at odds must join you both. 
Tlnnk well, he casts already for revenge, 

And how to plague us both. I know his law , 

A judge seveie to us, mild to himself 
What then avails you to return too late, 

When you have passed too far? You feed vain 
hopes 

Guenevera. The further past, the more this 
fault is yours 

It served your turn t’ usurp your fatliei’s croivli 
His IS the crime, whom crime stands most in stead 
Mordred. They that conspire in faults offend 
alike • 

Crime makes them equal, whom it jointly stains 
If for my sake you then pertook my guilt, 

You cannot guiltless seem the crime was joint 
Guenevera Well should^ she seem most guilt- 
less unto thee, 

Whate’er she be, that ’s guilty for thy sake 
The remnant of that sober mind, which thou 
Had’st heretofore ne’er vanquish’d, yet resists 
Suppress, for shame, that impious mouth so taught. 


^ The word shoidd js accidentally repeated in this line in 
the- old copy. 
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And so much skill’d t’ abuse the wedded bed 
Look back to former fates Tro7 still had stood, 
Had not her prince made light of wedlock’s loi e 
The vice that threw down Troy clpth thieat thy 
throne 

Take heed there Mordred stands, whence Pans 
fell [Exit 

Conan Since that yuur highness knows foi cei- 
tain truth, 

What pnwei your sire prej^ares to claim his iiglit 
It nearly now concerns you to lesolve 
In humblest sort to reconcile yourself 
Gainst his return 

Mordred Will war 

Conan That hes in chance. 

Mordred I have as great a share m chance as 
he 

Conan His ways be blind that maketh chance 
his guide 

Mordred Whose refuge lies in chance, wliafc 
^daies he not ^ 

Conan Wars were a crime fai worse than all 
the rest, 

Mordred The safest passage is fiom bad to 
worse 

Conan That were to pass too far and put no 
mean 

Mordred He is a fool that puts a mean m 
crimes 

Conan But sword and fire would cause a com- 
mon wound 

Mordred. So sword and fire will often seai 
the sore. 

Conan. Extremest cures must not be used first 

Mordred. In desperate times the headlong way 
is best 

Conan, Y’ have many foes. 
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Mordred No more than faithful fiiends 
Conan Trust t*it, their faith will faint wheie 
fortune fails 

Where many m^n pretend a love to one, 

Whose power may do what good or harm he will, 
Tis haid to say which be his faithful fi lends 
Dame Flattery flitteth oft she loves and hates 
With time, a present fiiend; an absent foe 
Mordred But yet 1 11 hope the best ^ 

Conan Even then you fear 
The worst fears follow hopes, as fumes do flames 
Mischief IS sometimes safe, but ne’er secure 
The wiongful sceptre ’s held with trembling hand 
Mordred Whose rule wants right, his safety ’s 
in his sword, 

For sword and sceptre comes to kings at once 
Conan The kmgliest point is to affect but right 
Mordred Weak is the sceptre’s hold that seeks 
but right 

The caie whereof hath danger’d many crowns 
As much as water differeth from the fire, 

So much man’s profit jars from what is just 
A free recouise to wrong doth oft secure 
The doubtful seat, and plucks down many a foe 
The swoid must seldom cease a sovereign’s hand 
Is scantly safe, but whiles it smites Let Inm 
Usurp no crown that hkes a guiltless life . 

Aspiring power and justice seld agree 
He always fears that shames to offer -wrong 
Conan What son would use such wiong against 
Ins sire ^ 

Mordred Come, son, come, sue, I fiist prefei 
myself , 

And since a wrong must be, then it excels 


^ But jet I’ll hope the best” is by mistake given to 
Conan m the old copj 
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When ’tis to gam a ciowii I hate a peer 
I loathe, I Ilk, I do detest a head 
B’ it nature, be it reason, be it piide, 

I love to lule • my mind, nor \yitli, iioi by, 

Nor after any claims, but chief and fiist f 

Conan But thmk what fame and grievous bruits 
would run 

Of such disloyal and ifnjiist attempts 
Mordred Eame goes not with oni ghosts the 
sdiiseless soul, 

Once gone, neglects what vulgar bruit repoits 
She IS both light and vain 
Conan She iioteth, though 
Mordred She feareth states ^ 

Conan She carpeth, nevertheless 
Mordred She soon supioress’d 
Conan As soon she spiings again 
Tongues are untam’d and fame is envy’s dog, 

That absent barks, and jiresent fawns as fast 
It feaimg dares, and yet hath never done, 

But duies though death redeem us all fioin foes 
Besides, yet death redeems us not from tongues ^ 
Mordred Ere Aithui land, the sea shall blusli 
with blood, 

And all the stiands with smoking slaughters reek. 
Now (Mars) protect me in my fii’st attempt ^ 

If Mordred scape, tins lealm shall want no wais 

\_Exeunt, 

Chorus 

1 . 

See here the drifts of Gorlois, Cornish Duke, 

And deep desire to shake his sovereign’s throne 

^ lu the old copy Mordred’s reply is made a pai t of Conan's 
observation 

^ By an apparent error in the original the five preceding 
lines are given to Mordred, 
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How foul his fall, how bitter his rebuke, 

Whiles wife, and weal, and life, and all be gone f 
He now m hell toimented wants that good 
Lo, lo, the e^ad of traitorous bones and blood ' 


2 . 

Pendragon broil’d with flafnes of filthy files, 

By Merlin’s mists enjoy’d Igerna’s bed 
Next spoiled Gorlois, doublmg his desires ;; 

Then was himself through force of poison sped 
Who sows in sin, in sin shall reap his pain 
The doom is sworn death guei dons death again 


3 

Whiles Arthur wars abroad and leaps lenown, 
Gueneveia prefers his son’s desire , 

And traitorous Mordred still usurps the crown, 
Affording fuel to her quenchless fire, 

But death ’s too good, and life too sweet for these, 
That wanting both should taste of neither’s ease 

4 

In Eome the gaping gulf would not decrease, 

Till Curtius corse had closed her yearning jaws 
Jn Thebes the rot and murrain would not cease, 
Till Lams brood had paid for breach of laws 
In Britain wars and discord will not stent, 

Till Uthei’s line and offspring quite be spent 

The Argument of the Second Act 

1 In the fiist scene a Nuntio declareth the suc- 
cess of Arthur’s wars in France, and Mordred’s 
foil, that resisted his landing. 
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2 In tlie second scene, Mordied eniaged at the 
overtlii ow voweth a second battle, notwitlistanding 
Conan's dissuasion to the contraiy 

3 In the third scene, Gawin (hrotjier to Moidred 
by the mother) [comes] with an herald from Aithui 
to imparley of peace, but after some debate thereof, 
peace is rejected 

4 In the fourth sceite, the King of Ireland and 
other foieign princes assme Mordred of their assist- 
ance aghinst Arthur 

The Argument and Manner of the Second Dumh-Shoiv 

Whiles the music sounded, theie came out of Moi- 
dred's house a man stately attired, repiesenting 
a king who, walking once about the stage, then 
out of the house appointed for Aithur there came 
three Nymphs apparelled accordingly, the first 
holding a Cornucopia m her hand, the second a 
golden branch of olive, the thud a sheaf of corn 
TJiese orderly, one after another, offered these 
presents to the king, who scornfully refused . a 
second after which there came a man baieheaded, 
with long black shagged hair down to his 
shouldeis, appaielled with an Irish jacket and 
shirt, having an Irish dagger by his side, and a 
dart m his hand Who first with a threatening 
countenance looking about, and then spying the 
king, did furiously chase and drive him into 
Mordred's house The king represented Mor- 
dred , the tliree Nymphs with their proffers the 
treaty of peace, for the which Arthur sent Gawiii 
with an herald unto Mordred, who rejected it 
the Irishman signified Eevenge and Fury, which 
Mordred conceived after his foil on the shores, 
whereunto Mordied headlong yieldetli him- 
self. 
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THE SECOND ACT AND FIEST SCENE 
Nuntius 

Nuntius Lo, here at length the stately type of 
Troy, 

And Britain land the pron&s'd seat of Biiite, 
Deck’d with so many spoils of conqueied kings f 
Hail, native soil, these nine yeais’ space unseen » 
To thee hath long-renowned Eome at last 
Held up her hands, bereft of former pomp 
But first, inflam’d mth wonted valoui’s heat. 
Amidst our sorest siege and thickest broils 
She stoutly fought, and fiercely waged wars 
Tiberius courage gave, upbraiding oft 
The Eoman force, their wonted luck, and long 
Eetained rule by wars throughout the world 
What shame it were since such achieved spoils, 
And conquests gain’d both far and vude, to want 
Of courage then, when most it should be mov^d ’ 
How Britons erst paid tribute for their peace, 

But now rebel and dare them at their doois 
For what was France but theirs % Herewith incensVl, 
They fiercely lav’d, and bent their force afresh 
Which Arthur spymg, cried v ith thundering voice , 
Fie (Britons) fie t what hath bewitch’d you thus *2 
So many nations foil’d, must Eomans foil 1 
What sloth IS this ^ Have you forgot to war, 
WTiich ne’er knew hour of peace turn to your 
foes, 

Where you may bathe in blood and fight your fill 
Let courage work ^ what can he not that daies 
Thus he, pihe] puissant guide in doubtful wars, 
Asham’d to shun his foes, inflam’d his friends. 
Then yieldmg to his stately steed the reins, 

He furious drives the Eoman troops about 
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He plies each place, lest fates mought alter ought, 
Pursuing hap, and uigmg each success 
He yielcls in nought, but instantly persists. 

In all attempts, -wherein whatso ivitli^tands 
His wish, he joys to work away by wiack ^ 

And matching death to death, no passage seeks 
But what destruction works with blade or blood 
He scorns the yielded way, he fiercely laves 
To break and bruise the ranks in thickest tlirongfo. 
All headlong bent and prone to piesent spoil 
The foes enforc’d withstand, but much dismay’d 
They senseless fight, while millions lose then lives 
At length Tiberius, pierc’d with point of spear, 
Doth bleeding fall, engor’d with deadly wound 
Hereat the rest recoil and headlong fly. 

Each man to save himself The battle quails. 

And Britons win unto their most renown 
Then Arthur took Tiberius’ breathless corse, 

And sent it to the Senators at Rome, 

With charge to say This is the tribute due 
Whicli Aithiir ought as time hereafter serves , 

He ’ll pay the like again, the while he rests 
Your ciebtor thus But O * this sweet success, 
Pursu’d with greater haims, turn’d soon to soui. 
For lo, when foieign soils and seas were past 
With safe return, and that the king should land. 
Who hut his only son (O outrage rare) 

With hiigy host withstood him on the shoie ^ 

Theie were prepar’d the foreign aids from far 
There were the borrowed poweis of divers kings , 
There were our parents, brethren, sons and km, 
Their wrath, their ire , there, Mordred, was thy rage 
Where erst "we sought abroad for foes to foil, 
Behold, our Fates had sent us foes unsoughu 
When foreign realms supplanted want supply, 

O blessed home, that hath such boon in store * 

But let this part of Arthur’s prowess lurk. 
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Noi let it e’er appear by my report, 

What monstrous mischiefs rage in civil wais 
0, rather let due tears and wailings want ’ 

Let all in silence sink what hence ensu’d 
"Wliat best deserveth mention here is this 
That Mordied vanquish’d trusted to his flight, 
That Arthur eachwhere victor is return’d 
And lo, where Mordred c(Jmes with heavy head 
He wields no slender weight that wields a crown 

\Exit 


THE SECOND SCENE 
Mordred, Conan. 

Mordred And hath he won ^ Be strands and 
shores possessed ? 

Is Mordred foil’d *2 the realm is yet unwon, 

And Mordred lives, reserv’d for Arthur’s death ^ 
Well, ’twas my first conflict I knew not yet"' 
What wars requii’d but now my sword is flesh’d. 
And taught to gore and bathe in hottest blood 
Then think not, ALrthur, that the crown is won f 
Thy first success may rue our next assault , 

Even at our next encounter (hap when ’twill) 

I vow by heaven, by earth by hell, by all, 

That either thou or I, or both shall die ^ 

Conan Nought should be rashly vow’d against 
your sire 

Mordred. Whose bieast is free from rage may 
soon b’ advised 

Conan The best redress fiom rage is to relent 
Mordred. ’Tis better for a king to kill his foes. 
Conan So that the subjects also judge them 
foes 
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Mobbred The subjects must not judge their 
king's decrees 

Conan The subjects' force is gieat 
Mobbreb 1 Greatei the lying's 

Conan, The more you may, the more you ought 
to tear 

Mobbreb He is a fool that fearetli what he 
may 

Conan. Not what you may, but what you ought, 
is just 

Mobbreb He that amongst so many so unjust 
Seeks to be just, seeks peril to himseh 
Conan A greater peril comes by breach of laws 
Mobbreb The laws do licence as the sove- 
reign lists 

Conan Least ought he list, whom laws do 
hcence most 

Mobbreb. Imperial powei abhors to be re- 
strain'd. 

Conan As much do meaner grooms^ to be 
cjmpell'd 

Mobbreb The fates have heav’d and rais’d my 
foice on high 

Conan The gentler should you pi ess those that 
aie low 

Mobbreb I would be fear'd 
Conan The cause why subjects hate 
Mobbreb A kingdom 's kept by feai 
Conan And lost by hate 
He feais as man[y] himself whom many fear 
Mobbreb The timorous subject dares attempt 
no change 


^ Arthui’s name is misprinted for that of Mordredin this 
place in the original. 

2 It stands ^ ooms in the old copy, but to make sense of the 
line we must read grooms [Grooms is here and afterwaids 
used in the sense of man ] 
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Conan What dares not desperate diead? 
Mordred 1 What'Z torture, threats 
Conan 0 spare f ’twere safer to be lov'd. 
Mordred. As safe to be obey'd 
Conan Wiiles you command but well 
Mordred Wheie rulers daie command but 
what IS well, 

Pow'r IS but piayer, contmandment but request 
Conan If pow'r be join’d with nght, men must 
obey 

Mordred My will must go for right 
Conan If they assent 

Mordred My sword shall foice assent 
Conan No, gods forbid f 

Mordred Wked , » shall I stand, whiles Aithur 
sheds my blood *2 

And must I yield my neck unto the axe 
Whom fates constrain, let him foiego his bliss , 
But he that needless yields unto his bane, 

'When he may shun, doth well deserve to lose 
The good he cannot use Who would sustain 
A baser life, that may maintain the best ^ 

We cannot part the crown a regal throne 
Is not for two the sceptre fits but one 
But whether is the fitter of us two, 

That must our swords discern, and shortly shall 
Conan How much were you to be renowned 
more. 

If casting off these ruinous attempts. 

You would take care how to supply the loss, 
Winch former wars and foreign broils have 
wi'ought , 

How to deserve the people's hearts with peace. 


^ This reply, which belongs to Mordred, is given to 
Conan in the old copy 
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With quiet rest and deeji-desired ease ’ 

Not to increase the rage that long hath reign’d^ 
Nor to destioy the realm yon seek to iiile 
Your father rear’d it up, you pluck it down. 

You lose your country, whiles you win it thus • 

To make it yours, you stiive to make it none 
Where kings impose too much, the commons 
grudge , 1 

Good-will withdiaws , assent becomes hut slow 
Mordred Must I to gain renown incui niy 
plague, 

Or hoping praise sustain an exile’s life ^ 

Must I for country’s ease disease myself, 

Or for their love despise my own estate 2 ^ 

No ’Tis my hap that Eiitain selves my turn ; 
That fear of me doth make the subjects crouch , 
That what they grudge they do constrained 
yield 

If their assents be slow, my wrath is swift : 

When favour fails to bend, let fury bieak 
If they be yet to learn, let tenor teach, 

What kings may do, what subjects ought to beai 
Then is a kingdom at a unshed stay, 

When whatsoever the sovereign wills or mils, 

Men be compelled as well to piaise as bear. 

And subjects’ wills enfoic’d against their wills 
Conan But whoso seeks tiue piaise and just 
renown, 


^ Instead of the woids ‘^commons giudge,” “realm 
envies has been substituted and waferecl ovei the text 
The alteration, like some others, seems to have been oiigi- 
nally pasted upon the objectionable passage 
^ The following weie substituted foi the four pieceding 
lines 

“ The fiist art m i kingdom i<3 to scorn 
The envy ot the lealm IIl cannot lulo 
Tint feats to be envi’d What can divoice 
Envy fiom soveieignty’ Must my deseits ' " 
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‘V^ould ratlier seek tkeir praising hearts than 
tongues 

Mordred True praise may happen to the 
basest gioom ^ 

A forced praise to none but to a prince 
I wish that most, that subjects most repine 

Conan But yet where wais do threaten your 
estate, 

There needeth fiiends to fortify your crown 
Mordred Each crown is made of' that at- 
tractive mould. 

That of itself it diaws a full defence 
Conan That is a just and no usurped ciown , 
And bettei were an exile’s life, than thus 
Disloyally to wrong your sue and liege 
Think not that impious crimes can prosper long 
A time they ’scape, in time they be repaid 
Mordred The hugest crimes bring best success 
to some 

Conan. Those some be rare 
Mordred Why may not I be raie ? 

Conan It was their hap. 

Mordred It is my hope 

Conan But hope may miss, where hap doth 
hurl 

Mordred So hap may hit, where hope doth 
aim 

Conan. But hap is last, and rules the stern 
Mordred So hope is first, and hoists the sail 
Conan Yet feai , the first and last do seld 
agree. 

Mordred. Nay, dare, the first and last have 
many means 

But cease at length, your speech molests me 
much 

My mmd is fix’d give Mordred leave to do 
What Conan neither can allow nor like* 
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Conan But lo, an Herald sent from Aitlim% 
host 

Gods grant his message may portend our good ^ 


THE THIED SCENE 

Herald, GaWin, Moedred 

Herald Your sire, 0 Prince, consideiing what 
distress 

The realm sustains by both your mutual wais, 
Hath sent your brother Gawin, Alban king, 

To ti eat of truce, and to imparle of peace 
Moedred Speak, brother, what command- 
ment sends our sire ^ 

What message do you bring ^ My life or death ? 
Gawin A message far unmeet, most needful 
tho’. 

The sire commands not where the son rebels 
His love descends too deep to wish your death 
MofvDRED And mine ascends too high to wish 
his life 

Gawin Yet thus he offheth Though youi 
faults be great 

And most disloyal, to his deep abuse, 

Yet yield yourself, heTl be as prone to giace, 

As you to ruth — an uncle, sire, and liege 
And fitter were your due submission done, 

Than wrongful wars to leave his right and realm 
Moedred It is my fault that he doth want his 
right 

It IS his own to vex the realm with wars 

1 It does not appear whether Conan goes out, or stands 
by, listening to the dialogue between Mordred and G-awm 
m the following scene. 
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^ Gawin It is his right that he attempts to seek 
It IS your wrong that driveth him thereto 
Mordred Tis his insatiate mind, that is not 
so content, 

Which hath lo many kingdoms more besides 
Gawin The moie you ought to tiemble at Ins 
powr 

Mordred, The greater is my conquest, if I win 
Gawin The more your foil, if you should hap 
to lose 

For ib-thur’s fame and valour ’s such, as you 
Should rathei imitate, or at the least 
Envy, if hope of better fancies faild 
For whereas envy reigns, though it repines, 

Yet doth it fear a greater than itself 
Mordred He that envies the valour of his foe, 
Detects a want of valour in himself 
He fondly fights that fights with such a foe. 

Where ’twere a shame to lose, no praise to win , 
But with a famous foe succeed what will, 

To win is great renown, to lose less foil 
His conquests, were they more, dismay me i!ot 
The oft’ner they have been, the more they tin eat 
Ho danger can be thought both safe and oft , 

And who hath oft'ner waged wais than he ? 
Escapes secure inm not he owes the puce 
Whom chance hath often miss'd, chance hits at 
length , 

Or if that chance have furthered his success, 

So may she mine, for chance hath made me king 
Gawin As chance hath made you king, so 
chance may change 

Piovide for peace that's it the highest peers, 

Ho state except, even conquerors, ought to seek 
Eemembei Aithur's stiength, his conquests late, 
His fiery mind, his high-aspirmg heart 
Mark then the odds he expeit, you untried , 
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He ripe, you green Yield you, whiles yet yon 
may , 

He will not yield he wins Ins peace with %varto 
Moedeed If chance may change, his chance 
was last to win , 

The likelier now to lose His haughty heart 
And mind I know I feel mine omi no less 
As for his strength and s'kill, I leave to hap : 
Where many meet, it hes not all m one 
What though he vanquish’d have the Eomaii 
troops. 

That hoots him not himself is vanquish’d here 
Then weigh your words again if conquerors ought 
To seek foi peace, the conquered must perforce 
But he’ll not yield, hell purchase peace with 
wars 

Well, yield that will , I neither will nor can 
Come peace, come wars, choose him , my danger’s 
his. 

His safety mine our states do stand alike. 

If peace he good, as good for him as me , 

If wars he good, as good for me as him 

Gawin What cursed wars (alas) were those, 
wherein 

Both son and sire should so oppose themselves * 
Him whom you now, unliappy man, pursue, 

If you should win, yourself would first bewail 
Give him his ciown to keep it peril breeds 
Moedeed The crown I ’ll keep myself, ensue 
what will 

Death must he once ; how soon, I least respect 
He best provides that can heware in time, 

Not why nor when, hut whence and where he falls. 
What fool, to live a year or twain in rest. 

Would lose the state and honour of a crown ^ 
Gawin Consider then your fathei’s grief and 
want, 
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Wliom you bereave of kingdom, realm, and crown, 

Morured Trust me, a huge and mighty king- 
dom 'tis 

To bear the want of kingdom, realm, and crown 

Gawin a common want, which works each 
woiidmg^s woe 

That many have too much, but none enough 
It were his praise could ho be so content, 

Which makes you gmlty of the greater wiong 
Wherefore think on the doubtful state of wars 
Where Mars hath sway, he keeps no certain 
course 

Sometimes he lets the weakei to pievail, 
Sometimes the stronger tioops hope, fear, and 
lage 

With eyeless lot rules all uncertain good. 

Most certain harms be his assured haps 
No luck can last , now here, now there it lights 
No state alike, chance blindly snatcheth all, 

And fortune maketh guilty whom she lists 

Mordred Since therefore fear and hope, and 
hap in wars, 

Be all obscure, till their success be seen. 

Your speech doth rather drive me on to tiy, 

And trust them aU, mine only lefuge now 

Gawin And fear you not so strange and un- 
couth wars 

Mordred. No, were they wais that grew from 
out the ground * 

Gawin Nor yet your sire so huge, yourself so 
small *2 

Mordred The smallest axe may fell the hugest 
oak 

Gawin Nor that, in felhng him, yourself may 
fall'2 

Mordred He faUeth well, that falhng fells his 
foe* 
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Gawin Nor common chance, whereto each 
man is thrall 1 

Mordred Small manhood were to tmn my 
back to chance 

Gawin Nor that, if chance afflict, kings brook 
it not ? 

Mordred I bear no breast so unpi spar'd for 
harms 

Even that I hold the kingliest point of all, 

To brook afflictions well and by how much 
The more his state and tottering empire sags, 

To fix so much the faster foot on ground 
No fear but doth forejudge, and many fall 
Into their fate, whiles they do fear their fate 
Where courage quails, the fear exceeds the harm : 
Yea, worse than war itself is fear of war ^ 

Gawin War seemeth sweet to such as have not 
tried , ^ 

But wisdom wills we should forecast the worse 
The end allows the act , that plot is wise, 

That Jinows Ins means, and least relies on chance 
Eschew the course where error lurks , there grows 
But grief where pain is spent, no hope to speed 
Stiive not above your strength , for where your foi ce 
Is ovei match'd with your attemp)ts, it faints, 

And fruitless leaves what bootless it began 
Mordred All things are rul'd in constant 
course no fate 

But IS foreset the first day leads the last. 

No wisdom then, but difference in conceit. 

Which works in many men as many minds 


1 Fejor est htllo Umor %pse belli — 

Seneca, Thyestes, A III Chor 

Jasper Heywood (“Thyestes Faithfully Englished ” 
1560) thus translates this passage — 

Worse IS then wane it selfe the feare of fyght ” 

® [Duke helium znex^ertis ] 
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You love the mean, and follow virtue's race • 

I like the top, and aim at greater bliss 
You rest content my mind aspires to more 
In brief, you fear, I hope , you doubt, I dare 
Since, then, the sagest counsels are but strifes. 
Where equal wits may wrest each side alike, 

Let counsel go . my purpose must proceed 
Each likes his course, mine own doth like me best 
Wherefore, ere Arthur breathe or gather strength, 
Assault we him, lest he assault us fiist. 

He either must destroy, or be destroy’d 
The mischief 's in the midst , catch he that can 
Gawin But -will no reason rule that desperate 
mind *2 

Mordred a fickle nomd that every leason rules ’ 
I rest resolv’d, and to my sire say thus — 

If here he stay but three days to an end. 

And not forthwith discharge his band and host, 
'Tis Mordred's oath, assure himself to die 
But if he find his courage so to serve. 

As for to stand to his defence with force, 

In Cornwall, if he dare, I fil try it out 
Gawin 0 strange contempt * like as the craggy 
rock 

Resists the streams and flings the waltering waves 
Aloof, so he rejects and scorns my words \_Eoiit ^ 


THE FOURTH SCENE 

Mordred, Gilla, Gillamor, Cheldrichus, 
Dux PioTORUM, Conan 

Mordred. Lo, wheie (as they decreed) my faith- 
ful friends 


^ ^ e , Gawin . the Herald went out bef oie 
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Have kept their time. Be all youi poweis ropan^ii ^ 
Gilla They be, and all with ardent minds to 
Mars 

They cry for wars, and longing for th^ alaim,^ 

Even now they wish t’ encoimter with tlieir foes 
Mordred Wliat could be wish'd for inoie 
puissant king, 

Eor your great help and* valiant lush force, 

If I obtain the conquest in these wars, 

Wliereas.my father claims a tribute due 
Out of youi realm, I here renounce it quite 
And if assistance need m doubtful times, 

I will not fail to aid you mth the like 

Gilla It doth suffice me to discharge my 
realm, 

Or at the least to wreak me on my foes. 

I lathei like to live your friend and peer, 

Than rest in Arthur's homage and disgrace 
Mordred Eight noble duke, through whom 
the Saxons vow 

Then lives with mine, for my defence in wais, 

If we^Dievail and may subdue oui foes, 

I will, in lieu of your so high deseits. 

Give you and yours all British lands that lie 
Between the flood of Humber and the Scots 
Besides as much in Kent as Horsa and 
Hengistus had, when Vortigern was king 
Cheldrichus Your gracious pi offers I accept 
with thanks , 

Not for the gam, hut for the good desire 
I have henceforth to be your subject here 
May thereby take effect , which I esteem 
More than the rule I bear in Saxon soil 
Mordred. Eenowmed lord, for your right 
hardy Piets 

And chosen warriors to maintain my cause, 

If our attempts receive a good success, 
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TKe Alban crown I give to you and yours 
Dux PiCTORUM. Your highness’ bounty in so 
high degree, 

Were cause enough to move me to my best 
But sure yourself, without regard of meed, 

Should find both me and mine at your command 
Mordred Lord GiUa, if my hope may take 
success, 

And that I be thereby undoubted king, 

The Cornish dukedom I allot to you. 

Gilla My liege, to further your desir’d attempts, 
I joyfully shall spend my dearest blood 
The rathei that I found the king your sire 
So heavy lord to me and all my stock 
Mordred Since then our rest is on % and we 
agreed, 

To war it out, what resteth now but blows 
Drive dest’nies on with swords. Mars frames the 
means ’ 

Henceforth -what Mordred may, now lies in you 
Ere long, if Mars ensue with good success. 

Look, whatso’er it be that Arthur claims 
By nght or wrong, or conquests gain’d with blood 
In Britain or abroad, is mine to give — 

To show, I would have said I cannot give 
What every hand must give unto itself 
Whereof who hsts to purchase any share, 

]Si ow let him seek and win it with his sword 
The fates have laid it open in the field 
What stars (0 heavens) or poles, or powers divine. 
Do grant so great rewards for those that win » 
Since then our common good, and each man’s care 
Requires our jomt assistance in these toils, 

Shall we not hazard our extremest hap. 

And rather spend our fates, than spare our foes ? 
The cause I care for most is chiefly yours 
This hand and heart shall make mine own secure 
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That man shall see me foiled hy myself, 

Whate’er he be, that sees my foe unfoil'd 
Fear not the field, because of Mordied^s faults, 
ISTor shrink one jot the moie for Arthni’s iiglit 
Full safely fortune guideth many a guilt, 

And fates have none but wretclies ■whom they 
•wrench 

Wherefore make speed to cheer your soldiers' 
hearts 

That to «their fires ye yet may add more fiain.es 
The side that seeks to win in civil wars 
Must not content itself with wonted heat. 

[Exeunt omnes proeter MoRBRED and CONAlSf 
Conan Would G-od your highness had been 
more advised, 

Ere too much will had drawn your wits too fai ^ 
Then had no wars endanger'd you nor yours, 

Nor Mordred’s cause reqmred foreign care 

[_Exit 

Mordred a troubled head : my mind revolts 
to fear, 

And* bears my body back I inwards feel my 
fall 

My thoughts misgive me much Down, terror ^ I 
Perceive mine end, and desperate though I must 
Despise despair, and somewhat hopeless hope, 

The more I doubt the more I dare by fear 
I find the fact is fittest for my frame 
What though I be a rmn to the realm, 

And fall myself therewith ^ no better end : 

His last mishaps do make a man secure 
Such was Kmg Priam's end who, when he ched. 
Clos'd and wrapp'd up his kingdom m his death 
A solemn pomp, and fit for Mordred’s mind, 

To be a grave and tomb to all his realm. [Exnt 
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Chorus 

1 

Ye pimcely peers, extolFd to seats of state, 

Seek not the fair that soon will turn to foul 
Oft IS the fall of high and hovenng fate, 

And rare the room which time doth not control 
The safest seat is not on highest hill. 

Where winds and storms and thunders thump 
their ill 

Far safer were to follow sound advice, 

Than for such piide to pay so deal a j^vice 

2 

The mountmg mind that climbs the haughty 
cliffs, 

And soaring seeks the tip of lofty type, 

Intoxicates the brain with giddy drifts, 

Then rolls and reels and falls at length plunMipe 
Lo, heaving high is of so small foiecast, 

To totter &st, and tumble down at last 
Yet Pegasus still rears himself on high, 

And coltishly doth kick the clouds in sky 

3 

Who saw the grief engraven in a crown, 

Or knew the bad and bane, whereto it ’s bound, 
Would never stick to throw and fling it down, 
Nor once vouchsafe to heave it from the ground 
Such IS the sweet of this ambitious power. 

No sooner had, than turns oftsoons to soui, 
Achiev’d with envy, exercis’d with hate, 
Guarded with fear, supported with debate 
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4 

0 restless race of lagli-aspirmg head ^ 

0 woithless rule both pitied and envied * 

How many millions to their loss you lead, 

With love and lure of kmgdoms' bliss untried f 
So things iintasted cause a quenchless thirst, 
Which, were they known, would be refused first 
Yea, oft we see, yet seeing cannot shun 
The fact we find as fondly dar'd as done 

The Argument of the Tim d Act 

1 In the fiist scene Cador and Howelhncite and 
exhoit Arthur unto war who, moved with fatherly 
affection towards his son, notwithstanchng theii 
jiersuasions, resolveth upon peace 

2 In the second scene an herald is sent from 
Mordred to command Arthur to discharge his 
armies undei pain of death, or otherwise, if he dare, 
to try it by battle 

3 In the third scene Arthui calleth his assistants 
and soldieis together, whom he exhoiteth to puisne 
their foes 

4 In the fourth scene Aitlmi, between giief 
and despair, resolveth to wai 

The Argument and Manner of the Third JDivmh- 
Show 

During the music after the second act, there came 
upon the stage two gentlemen attired in a peace- 
able manner, which brought with them a table, 
carpet and cloth and then having covered the 
table they furmsh it with incense on the one 
end and banquettmg dishes on the other end 
Next there came two gentlemen apparelled hke 
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Soldiers, ^\ith two naked swords m tlieir hands, 
the which they laid across upon the table Then 
there came two sumptuously attiied and wai- 
like who, &j)ying tins preparation, smelled the 
incense and tasted the banquet Dining the 
which there came a messenger and delivered 
certain letteis to those that fed on the dainties 
who, after they had *well viewed and per- 
used the letters, furiously flung the banquet 
under feet, and violently snatching the swoids 
unto them, they hastily went then way By 
the two fiist that bi ought in the banquet was 
meant the servants of peace by the second two 
were meant the servants of war by the two 
last weie meant Aithur and Cador By the 
Messenger and his letters was meant the de- 
fiance fiom Mordred 


THE THIRD ACT AND FIESTA SCENE. 

Arthur, Cador, Howell 

Arthur. Is this the welcome that my realm 
prepares ^ 

Be these the thanks I win for all my wars 
Thus to forbid me land ? to slay my ft lends *2 
To make their blood distain my country shores ? 
My son (belike), lest that our force should faint 
For want of wars, prepar'd us wars himself 
He thought (perhaps) it mought impair our fame, 
If none lebelFd, whose foil might praise our power 
Is this the frmt of Mordred’s forward youth 
And tender age, discreet beyond his years ? 

0 false and guileful hfe ^ 0 crafty world f 

^ It had been originally printed Seconds but corrected by 
pasting Fust over it. 
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How cunningly convey’st thou fraud unseen f 
Th' ambitious seemeth meek, the wanton chaste , 
Disguised vice for virtue vaunts itself 
Thus (Arthur), thus hath fortune play'd her part, 
Blind for thy weal, clear-sighted for thy woe 
Thy kingdom's gone, thy sphere affoids no faith 
Thy son rebels of all thy wonted pomp 
No jot is left, and fortune hides her face 
No place is left for prosperous plight mishaps 
Have room and ways to run and walk at will 
Lo (Cador) both our states, your daughter's trusty 
My son’s respect, our hopes repos’d in both ' 
Cador The time, [0] puissant Prince, permits 
not now 

To moan our wrongs, or search each several soie 
Since Arthur thus hath ransack’d all abroad, 

What marvel is % if Mordred rave at home \ 

When far and near your wars had worn the world. 
What wars were left for him hut civil wars 
All which requires revenge with sword and fire, 
And to pursue your foes with present ^ force 
In just attempts Mars gives a iightful doom 
Arthur Nay, rather (Cador) let them run their 
race. 

And leave the heavens revengers of my wrong 
Since Britain’s prosperous state is thus debas’d 
In servile sort to Mordred’s cursed pride, 

Let me be thrall, and lead a private life 
None can refuse the yoke his country bears 
But as for wars, m sooth, my flesh ahliois 
To hid the battle to my proper blood 
Great is the love which nature doth mfoice 
From km to km, but most from sire to son 
Howell The noble neck disdains the servile 
yoke. 


^ Old copy, j33 esence. 
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Wiiere rule hath pleas’d, subjection seemeth strange 
A king ought always to prefer his lealm 
Before the love he bears to kin or son 
Youi realm destroy’d is ne’er restoi’d agam, 

But time may send you kin and sons enough 
Arthur How hard it is to rule th’ aspiring 
mind, 

And what a kingly point it seems to those, 

Whose lordly hands the stately sceptre sways, 

Still to pursue the drift they first decreed, 

My wonted mind and kingdom lets me know 
Think not but, if you diive this hazard on, 

He desperate will resolve to win or die 
Whereof who knows which were the greater guilt, 
The sire to slay the son, oi son the sire ^ 

Cador If bloody Mars do so extremely sway, 
That either son or sire must needs be slain, 

Give law the choice let him die that deserves. 
Each impotent aifection notes a want 
No worse a vice than lenity m kings 
Eemiss indulgence soon undoes a realm 
He teacheth how to sm that winks at sins. 

And bids offend that sufifereth an offence 
The only hope of leave increaseth crimes. 

And he that pardoneth one, embold’iieth all 
To break the laws Each patience fostereth wrong 
But vice severely punish’d faints at foot. 

And creeps no further off than where it falls 
One sour example will prevent more vice 
Than all the best persuasions in the world 
Eough rigour looks out right, and still prevails * 
Smooth mildness looks too many ways to thrive 
Wherefore, since Mordred’s crimes have wrong’d 
the laws 

In so extreme a sort, as is too strange, 

Let nght and justice rule with rigour’s aid, 

And work his wrack at length, although too late , 
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That damning laws, so damned by the laws, 

He may receive his deep deseived doom 
So let it fare with all that dare the like 
Let sword, let fire, let torments be their end 
Severity upholds both realm and rule 
Arthur Ah too seveie 1 far from a fatliei 
mind. 

Compassion is as fit for^kings as wrath 
Laws must not low’r , rule oft admittetli ruth 
So hate, as if there were yet cause to love 
Take not their lives as foes which may be friends. 
To spoil my son were to despoil myself 
Oft, whiles we seek our foes, we seek our foils 
Let 's rather seek how to allure his mind 
With good deserts • deserts may win the woist 
Howell Where Cato first had saved a thief 
from death, 

And after was himself condemn'd to die, 

When else not one would execute the doom, 

Who but the thief did undertake the task 1 
If too much bounty woik so bad effects 
In tliankless friends, what for a ruthless foe ? 

Let laws have still their couise the ill-disjDOs’d 
Grudge at their lives to whom they owe too much 
Arthur But yet where men with reconciled 
minds 

Renew their love with recontmued giace, 
Atonement frames them friends of former foes. 

And makes the moods of swelhng wrath to 'suage. 
No faster friendship than that grows from giief, 
When melting minds with mutual ruth relent. 

How close the severed skin unites again, 

When salves have smoothly heal’d the former 
hurts > 

Cador. I never yet saw heart so smoothly heal’d, 
But that the scar bewray’d the former wound • 

Yea, where the salve did soonest close the skin, 
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Tits sore was oft'ner coveied up than cur'd 
Winch festering deep and fill’d within, at last 
With sudden bieach grew gieater than at fiist 
“Viliat thenfor minds which have revenging moods, 
And ne’er forget the cross they forced beai '? 
Whereto if reconcilement come, it makes 
The t’one secure, w'hiles t’othei woiks his will 
Atonement seld defeats, but oft defers 
Eevenge beware a reconciled foe 
Arthur Well, what avails to linger in this 
life, 

Winch fortune but reserves for greater gnef 
This breath draws on but matter of mishap 
Death only frees the gmltless from anno 3 'S 
Who so hath felt the force of greedy fates, 

And ’dur’.d the last decree of grisly death. 

Shall never yield his captive arms to chains. 

Nor drawn in triumph deck the victor’s pomp 
Howell What mean these woids ? Is Arthur 
forc’d to fear *2 

Is this the fruit of your continual wars, 

Even from the first remembrance of your youth 
Arthur My youth (I grant) and prime of bud- 
ding years, 

Puff d up with pride and fond desire of praise, 
Foreweemng nought what perils might ensue, 
Adventured aU and raught to will the reins ^ 

But now this age requires a eager course, 

And will, advis’d by harms, to wisdom yields 
Those swelling spirits, the self-same cause which 
first 

Set them on gog, even fortune’s favours quail’d, 
And now name oft’nest scapes do scare me 
most. 

I fear the trap whereat I oft have tripp’d • 


^ze, Iteach^d or gave the reins to will 
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Experience tells me plain that chance is frail, 

And oft the better past, the worse to come 

Cador Eesist these doubts 'tis ill to yield to 
harms 

Tis safest then to dare, when most you fear 
Arthur As safe sometimes to fear, when most 
we dare * 

A causeless courage gives repentance place. 
Howell If fortune fawn 
Arthur Each way on me she fiowns , 

For win I, lose I, both piocure my giief. 

Cauor Put case you wm, what grief ^ 

Arthur Admit I do, what joy 
Cador Then may you rule 
Arthur "R^hien I may die 
Cador To rule is much 
Arthur Small, if we covet nought 
Cador. Who covets not a crown ^ 

Arthur He that discerns the sword aloft 
Cador That hangeth fast 
Arthur But by a hair 
Cador Eight holds it up 
Arthur Wrong pulls it down 
Cador The Commons help the king 
Arthur They sometimes hurt 
Cador At least the Peers 
Arthur Sekl, if allegiance want 
Cador Yet sovereignty 
Arthur Not if subjection ^ fail 
Cador Doubt not the realm is yours 
Arthur, Twas mine 'till now, 

Cador And shall be still. 

Arthur If Mordred list. 


1 The word suljection m this place has been pasted over 
** allegiance 
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tl^ADOR 'Twere well your crown were won 
Arthur Peihaps 'tis better lost 
Howell The name of rule should move a 
princely mind 

Arthur Trust me, bad things have often 
glorious names 

Howell The gieatest food that fortune can 
afford. 

Arthur A dangerous good, that wisdom would 
eschew 

Howell Yet weigh the hearsay of the old re- 
nowm 

And fame, the wonderer of the foimer age, 

Which still extols the facts of worthiest wights, 
Preferring no deseits before your deeds 
Even she exhorts you to this new attempt, 

Which left untried your winnings be but loss 
Arthur Small credit will be given of matters 
past 

To Fame, the flatterer of the foimer age 
Were all believ'd which anticjue bruit impoits, 
Yet wisdom weighs the peril join'd to piaise"* 
Eare is the fame (mark well all ages gone) 

Which hath not hurt the house it most enhanc'd 
Besides, fame’s but a blast that sounds awhile. 
And quickly stints, and then is quite foigot. 

Look, whatsoe'er our virtues have achiev’d, 

The chaos vast and greedy time devours 
To-day all Europe rings with Arthur's praise 
'Twill be as hush’d as if I ne’er had been 
What boots it then to venture life or limb 
For that which needs ere long we leave or 
lose'2 

Cador. Can blind affection so much blear the 
wise, 

Or love of graceless son so witch the sire, 

That what concerns the honour of a prince, 
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Witli country’s good and subject’s just request, 
Should lightly be contemned by a king "2 
When Lucius sent but for his tiibute due, 

You went with thirteen kmgs to looj; him out. 
Have Eonians, foi requiring but their own, 

Abode your nine years’ brunts? Shall Mordied 
’scape, 

That wrong’d you thus in honour, queen, and 
realm ? 

Were this no cause to stir a king to wrath, 

Yet should your conquests, late aclnev’d ’gainst 
Eoine, 

Indame your mind with thirst of full revenge 
Arthur Indeed, continual wars have chaf’d 
our minds, 

And good success hath bred impatient moods 
Eome puffs us up, and makes us too — too fierce 
There, Britons, there we stand, whence Eome did 
fall 

Thou, Lucius, mak’st me proud, thou heav’st my 
mind 

But wliat *2 shall I esteem a crown ought else 
Than as a goigeous ciest of easeless helm, 

Oi as some brittle mould of glorious pomp, 

Oi glitteimg glass which, while it shines, it breaks ? 
All this a sudden chance may dash, and not 
Perhaps with thirteen kings, or m nine years 
All may not find so slow and ling’rmg fates 
What that my country cries for dqe remorse. 

And some relief for long-sustained toils *2 
By seas and lands I daily wrought her wrack, 

And spareless spent her hfe on every foe 
Each where my soldiers perish’d, whilest I won : 
Throughout the world my conquest was their spoil 
A fair reward for all their deaths, for all 
Their wars abroad, to give them cml wars ' 

What hoots it then, reserv’d from foreign foils, 

VOL. IV. u 
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To^ die at home '2 what end of iiithless lage'? 

At least let age and nature, worn to nought, 
Provide at length their giaves with wished groans 
Pity then ho^iiy hairs, their feeble fists. 

Their withered limbs, their stiengths consum'd m 
camp f 

Must they still end their lives amongst the blades l 
Pests theie no othei late, 'whilst Arthur reigns 
What deem you me ? A fury fed with blood. 

Or some Cyclopian, born and bred foi brawls 
Think on the mind that Arthui beais to peace 
Can Arthur please you nowhere but in wais ^ 

Be witness, heavens, how far 'tis fiom my mind 
Therewith to spoil or sack my native soil 
I cannot yield , it brooks not in my breast 
To seek her rum whom I erst have rul'd, 

What relics now soe'er both civil bioils 
And foreign wars have left, let those lemain 
Th 'are few enough, and Britons fall too fast 


THE SECOND SCENE 

An Herald from Mordred 

Howell Lo, here an herald sent from Mor- 
dred’s camp 

A froward message, if I read aright 
We mought not stir his wrath , perhaps this may 
Persuasions cannot move a Briton's mood. 

And yet none sooner stung with present wrong 

[Aside ] 

Herald* Hail, peerless prince f whiles fortune 
would, our lang, 

Though now bereft of crown and former rule 
Vouchsafe me leave my message to impart. 

No jot enforc’d, but as your son affords. 
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If liesxe yon stay but tbiee days to an end. 

And not forthwith discharge your bands and host, 
’Tis Mordred's oath assure yourself to die 
But if you find your courage so to serve, 

As for to stand to your defence with foice. 

In Cornwall (if you dare) hell try it out 
Arthur Is this the^ choice nay son doth send 
his sire ? 

And must I die, or try it, if I dare 
To die were ill, thus to be dar’d is woise 
Display my standard forth ^ let trump and dium 
Call soldiers near to hear their sovereign's best 


THE THIED SCENE 

Gawin K%nq of A lhaiiy, ASCHILLUS King of Demiarl , 
King of Norway A number of Soldien 

Arthur 0 friends, and fellows of my weariest 
toils, 

Which have borne out with me so many brunts. 
And desperate stoims of wais and biainsick Mars ' 
Lo now the hundieth month, wherein we win i 
Hath all the blood we spent in foreign coasts, 

The wounds and deaths, and winteis bode abioad, 
Deserved thus to be disgraced at home 
All Britain rings of wars no town nor field 
But swarms with armed troops the mustering 
trains 

Stop up the stieets no less a tumult's rais’d, 

Than when Hengistus fell, and Horsa, fierce 
With treacherous truce, did overrun the realm 
Each corner threateneth death • both far and iieai 
Is Arthur vex'd What, if my force had fail'd 
And standard fall'n, and ensigns all been torn, 

And Eoman tioops puisu'd me at the heels, 
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With luckless wars assay'd in foieign soils ? 

Now that our fortune heaves us up thus high, 

And heavens themselves renew our old renown, 
Must we be dai'd? Nay, let that pimcock come, 
That knows not yet himself, noi Arthur’s foice , 
That ne’er yet waged wars , that ’s yet to learn 
To give the charge yea, Jet that prmcock come, 
With sudden soldiers pamper’d up in peace, 

And gowned troops and wantons worn with ease , 
With sluggish Saxons’ crew and lush kerns, 

And Scottish aid, and false redshanked Piets, 
Whose slaughters yet must teach their former foil 
They shall perceive with sorrow, ere they part, 
When all then toils be told, that nothing works 
So great a waste and rum m this age. 

As do my wars 0 Mordred, blessed son ^ 

No doubt these market-mates, so highly hir’d, 
Must be the stay of thy usurped state 
And lest my head, inclining now to years. 

Should joy the rest, which yet it never reap’d, 

The traitor Gilla, train’d in treacherous jarsj» 

Is chief in arms to reave me of my lealm 
Wliat corner (ah), for all my wars, shall shroud 
My bloodless age ** what seat for due deseits 
What town or field for ancient soldiers’ rest ? 
What house? what roof'Z what walls for wearied 
limbs ? 

Stretch out again, stretch out your conquering 
hands > 

Still we must use the force so often us’d 
To those that will pursue a wrong with wreak 
He giveth all, that once denies the right 
Thou soil, which erst Diana did ordain 
The certain seat and bow’r of wand’nng Brute 
Thou realm, which aye I reverence as my saint. 
Thou stately Britain, th’ ancient type of Tioy, 
Bear with my forced wrongs » I am not he, 
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That willing would imiDeach tliy peace with wiis > 
Lo, here both far and wide I conqueior stand 
Arthur, each where thine own, thy liege, thy king 
Condemn not mine attempts ^ he, only he, 

Is sole m fault that makes me thus thy foe 
Heie I renounce all leagues and treats ot tiiice 
Thou, fortune, hencefoith ait my guard and guide ' 
Hence, peace > on wais imi fates let Mars be judge , 
I erst did tiiist to right, but now to rage 
Go, tell the boy that Arthur feais no biags 
In vain he seeks to brave it with his sire 
I come (Mordied), I come, but to thy pain 
Yea, tell the boy his angry father comes 
To teach a novice both to die and dare 

[Herald exit 

Howell If we without oifence (0 greatest guide 
Of British name) may pour our just complaints, 
We most mislike that youi too mild a mood 
Hath thus withheld om hands and swords from 
stiokes 

For what ^ weie we behind in any help ^ 

Or without cause did you misdoubt oui force, 

Or truth so often tiled with good success ^ 

Go to conduct youi aimy to the field 
Place man to man, oppose us to our foes 
As much we need to work, as wish your weal 

Cador Seems it so soui to win by civil wais^ 
Were it to goie with pike my father’s breast , 

Were it to rive and cleave my brother’s head , 
Were it to tear peacemeal my dearest child, 

I would enforce my grudging hands to help 
I cannot term that place my native soil. 

Whereto your trumpets send their warlike sounds. 
If case requir’d to batter down the tow’rs 
Of any town that Arthm would destroy, 

Yea, were ’t of Bntain’s self, which most I reed. 
Her bulwarks, fortress, rampiers, walls and fence, 
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Th^rse arms should leai the rams to iim them down 
Wherefore, ye princes, and the rest, my mates, 

If what I have averi’d in all your names. 

Be likewise such as stands to your content. 

Let all your yeas avow my piemise ^ true 
Soldiers Yea, yea, &c 
Aschillus Wlieiem, leiiowmed king, myself or 
mine. 

My life, my kingdom, and all Denmaik’s pow’r, 
May serve your turn account them all youi own 
King of Norway And whatsoe’ei my foice, or 
Norway aid. 

May help in your attempts, I vow it here 

G-awin As heretofoie I always served youi best 
So let this day he judge of Gawin’s tiust 
Either my brother Mordied dies the death 
By mine assault, or I at least by his 

Arthur Since thus (my faithful mates) with 
vows alike 

And equal love to Arthur^s cause you join 
In common care to wreak my private wrongs, 

Lift up your ensigns efts, stretch out your strengths , 
Pursue your fates , perform your hojies to Mars 
Lo, here the last and outmost woik for blades ’ 
This IS the time that all our valour craves 
This time by due desert restores again 
Our goods, our lands, our lives, oui weal and all 
This time declares by fates whose cause is best , 
This, this condemns the vanquish’d side of gmlt. 
Wherefore, if for my sake you scorn yourselves, 
And spare no sword nor fire in my defence. 

Then, whiles my censure justifies your cause, 
Eight, fight amain, and clear your blades from 
crime 

The judge once chang’d, no wars are free from guilt 


^ [Old copy, promm ] 
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The better cause gives us the greater hope 
Of prosperous wais , wherein, if once I hap 
To spy the wonted signs, that never fail’d 
Their guide — ^your threatening looks, your fiery 
eyes, 

And bustling bodies prest to present spoil, 

The field is won > Even then, methinks, I see 
The wonted wastes and»scattered heads of foes, 
The Irish caicass kick’d, and Piets oppress’d, 

And Saxons slam to swim in streams of blood 
I quake with hope I can assure you all, 

We nevei had a gi eater match in hand 

Maich on ' Delay no fates, whilst fortune fawns , 

The greatest piaise of war consists in speed 

[Ba;eu7it jRe^es et Cohors 


THE FOUETH SCElsTE 
Cadoe, ArthuPv 

CaToor Since thus (victorious king) your peers 
allies, 

Your lords, and all your powers he ready prest, 
For good, for had, for whatsoe’er shall liap. 

To spend both limb and life m your defence, 

Cast off all doubts and rest yourself on Mars 
A hopeless fear foibids a happy fate 
Arthur In sooth (good Cador), so our fortune 
fares, 

As needs we must return to wonted force 
To wars we must , but such unhappy wars, 

As leave no hope for nght or wrong to 'scape 
Myself foresees the fate , it cannot fall 
Without our dearest blood much may the mind 
Of pensive sire presage, whose son so sms 
All truth, all trust, all blood, all bands be broke > 
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Th(? seeds are sown that sj^iing to future spoil 
My son, my nephew, j^ea, each side myself, 
Nearer than all (woe 's me), too neai, my foe ^ 
Well, 'tis my plague foi life so lewdly led 
The pi ice of guilt is still a heavier guilt , 

For weie it light, that ev’n by buth myself 
Was bad, I made my sistei bad nay, weie 
That also light, I have begot as bad, 

Yea,, worse, an heir assign'd to all our sms 
Such was his birth what base, what vulgar vice, 
Could once be look'd for of so noble blood '2 
The deeper guilt descends, the more it loots 
The younger imps effect the huger crimes 

Chorus 

1 

When many men assent to cml wais 
And yield a suffrage to enforce the fates, 

No man bethinks him of his own mishap, 

But turns that luck unto anothei's share 
Wliereas if fear did first forewarn each foil, 

Such love to fight would breed no Biiton’s bane 
And better were still to preserve our peace, 

Than thus to vent for peace through waging wais 
What folly to forego such certain haps, 

And m their stead to feed uncertain hopes ^ 

Such hopes as oft have puff'd up many a realm. 
Till cross-success hath press'd it down as deep 
Whiles blind affection, fetch'd fiom private cause, 
Misgmding wit hath mask'd in wisdom's veil, 
Pretending what in purpose it abhorr'd 

2 

Peace hath three foes encamped in our breasts , 
Ambition, wrath and envy, which subdu’d, 
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We should not fail to find eternal peace 
'Tis in our pow’r to joy it all at will, 

And few there be, but if they %yill, they may 
But yet even those, who like the name of peace, 
Through fond desire repine at peace* itself, 
Between the hope whereof and it itself 
A thousand things may fall, that further wars. 
The very speech sometimes and treats of truce 
Is slash’d and cut asunder with the sword 
Nor seld the name of peace doth edge our minds. 
And sharpeneth on our fuiy, till we fight ; 

So that the mention made of love and rest 
Is bft a whetstone to our hate and rage 


3 

Lo, heie the end that kingly pomp imparts 
The quiet rest that princely palace plights ’ 

Care upon care, and eveiy day anew 
Fresh using tempest tires the tossed minds 
Who»stiives to stand in pomp of princely poit, 

On giddy top and culm of slippeiy court, 

Finds oft a heavy fate , whiles too much known 
To all, he falls unknown unto himselt ^ 

Let ivhoso else that list affect the name. 

But let me seem a potentate to none 
My slender bark shall creep ^ anenst the shore, 
And shun the winds that sweep the waltenng 
waves 

Proud fortune overslips ^ the safest roads, 


I “Illi mois gravxs incubat, 

Qai notus minis omnibus, 

Ignotus montur sibi 

— Sen ThyesteSf act ii Chor 

2 In the original misprinted ceeepe 
^ Ovej hvppea in the original 
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Aii^ seeks amidst the surging seas those keels, 
Whose lofty tops and tacklmgs touch the clouds 

4 

0 base, yet happy boors ’ 0 gifts of gods 
Scant yet perceiv’d ’ when po'wd’ied ermine robes 
With secret sighs, inistruskng then extremes. 

In baleful breast foiecast their foultring^ fates. 
And stir, and stiive, and storm, and all in warn, 
Behold the peasant poor with tatteied coat, 

Whose eyes a meaner foitune feeds with sleep. 
How sale and sound the caieless snudge doth 
snoie 

Low-roofed lurks the house of slender hap, 
Costless, not gay without, scant clean within , 

Yet safe, and oft’ner shrouds the hoary hairs, 

Than haughty turrets, rear’d with curious art. 

To harbour heads that wield the golden crest 
With endless cark in glorious courts and towns, 
The troubled hopes and trembling fears do dwell 


Tlie Argument of ike Fourth Act 

1 In the first scene Gildas and Conan confer of 
tlie state of Britain 

2 In the second scene Nuntius maketh report 
of the whole battle, with the death of Mordred, 
and Arthur’s and Oador’s deadly wound. 

3 In the third scene Gildas and Conan lament 
the unfortunate state of the country, 


^ [In the .Chorus to the third scene, the word foult&i is 
used in the undoubted sense of falter — 

They fall and foulter like the meUow fruit 

But see ISTares, edit. 1859 , fouldnng ] 
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The Argument and Manner of the Fomth Dfmb 
Show 

Dunng the music appointed after the third act, 
there came m a Lady courtly attired with a counter- 
feit child m her arms, who walked softly on the 
stage From another place theie came a king' 
crowned, who likewise walked on another part of 
the stage Fiom a third place there came four 
soldiers all armed who, spying this Lady and King, 
upon a sudden pursued the Lady, fiom whom they 
violently took her child, and flung it against the 
walls , she, in mournful soit wringing her hands, 
passed her way Tiien in like manner they set on 
the king, teaimg his ciown from his head, and 
casting it in pieces under feet, drave him by force 
aw'ay, and so passed themselves over the stage. 
By this was meant the fruit of wai, which spaieth 
neither man, woman, nor child, with tlie end of 
Mordred’s usurped ciowm 


THE FOUETH ACT AND FIRST SCEKE 
Gildas, Conan 

Gildas Lord Conan, though I know how liaid 
a thing 

It IS for minds train’d up m prmcely thrones, 

To hear of ought agamst their humom’s course, 
Yet, sithence who forbiddeth not offence, 

If well he may, is cause of such offence, 

I could have wish’d (and blame me not, my lord) 
Your place and countenance both with son and sire 
Had more prevail’d on either side, than thus 
T ’have left a crown m danger for a crown 
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Through civil wars, our country’s wonted woe 
Whereby the kingdom’s wound, still fest’ring deep, 
Sucks up the mischievous ^ humour to the heart 
The staggenng state of Biitain’s troubled biains, 
Headsick and soie encumbeied m her crown, 
With giddy steps luns on a headlong race 
Wheieto this tempest tends, or where this stoim 
Will bleak, who knows*? but gods avert the 
worst * 

Conan Now surely (Gildas) as my duty stood 
Indifferent for the best to son and sire. 

So (I protest), since these occasions grew, 

That in the depth of my desire to please, 

I more esteem’d what honest faith requii’d 
In matters meet for their estates and place, 

Than how to feed each fond affection, prone 
To bad effects, whence their disgrace inought grow 
And as for Mordred’s desperate and disloyal plots, 
They had been none, or fewer at the least, 

Had I prevail’d, which Aithur knows right well 
But even as counters go sometimes for one. 
Sometimes for thousands more, sometimes for hone 
So men in greatest countenance with their king 
Can work by fit persuasion sometimes much , 

But sometimes less, and sometimes nought at all 

Gildas Well, we that have not spent our time in 
wars, 

But bent our course at peace and country’s weal, 
May rather now expect what strange event 
And chance ensues of these so rare attempts, 

Than enter to discourse upon their cause, 

And err as wide m words, as they in deeds* 

Conan And lo, to satisfy your wish therein. 
Where comes a soldier sweatmg from the camp 


^ [Old copy, misclde/es ] 
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THE SECOND SCENE 
Nuncius 

Nuncius Thou echo shrill, that hauiit’st the 
hollow hills, 

Leave off, that wont to snatch the latter word 
Howl on a whole discouise of our distress 
Clip off no clause , sound out a perfect sense 

GtILUAS What fresh mishap (alas), what new 
annoy 

Removes onr pensive minds from wonted woes. 
And yet requires a new lamenting mood, 

Declare ^ we joy to handle all our harms 
Our many gnefs have taught us still to mourn 

Nuncius But (ah) my tongue denies my speech 
his aid • 

Great force doth drive it forth , a greater keepis 
It in I lue, surpris’d with wontless woes 

Conan Speak on what gnef soe’er our fates 
afford 

Nuncius Small griefs can speak, the great 
astonish’d stand ^ 

Gildas "WTiat greater sin could hap, than vrliat 
he pass’d *2 

What mischiefs could be meant, more than were 
wrought ^ 

Nuncius And tlimk you tlieie’ s to be an end 
to sms ? 

No , crime proceeds those made but one degree 
What mischiefs erst were done, teim sacred deeds 
Call nothing sin hut what hath smce ensu’d 
A greater grief requires your tears Behold 
These fresh annoys your last mishaps he stale 


1 Cu? ce leves loquuntw\ zngentes stupent 
“ The gnef that does not speak. 

Whispers the o er-fiaught heart and bids it break * 

act iv , sc 3, 
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(JONAN Tell on (my fi lend) suspend our minds 
no more 

Hath Artliui lost hath Mordied won the field i 
Nuncius 0, nothing less ^ would, gods, it weie 
hut so ’ 

Arthur hath won, hut we have lost the field 
The field Nay, all the realm and Britam’s hounds 
Gildas How so *2 If Arthur won, what could we 
lose ^ 

You speak in clouds, and cast perplexed words 
Unfold at large, and sort our sorrows out 

Nuncius Then list awhile this instant shall 
unwrap 

Those acts, those wars, those hard events, that all 
The future age shall ever have cause to curse — 
Now that the time diew on, when both the camps 
Should meet in Cornwall fields, tb^ appointed place 
The reckless troops, whom fates forbad to live 
Till noon or night, did storm and rave for wais 
They swarm’d about their guides, and clust’rmg call’d 
For signs to fight , and fierce with uproais tell. 
They onwards hal’d the hasting hours of deatb 
A direful frenzy rose each man his own 
And public fates all heedless headlong flung 
On Mordred’s side were sixty thousand men , 

Some borrowed powers, some Britons bred at home. 
The Saxons, Irish, Normans, Piets and Scots 
Were first m place the Britons followed last 
On Arthui’s side there were as many more 
Islandians, Goths, Norwegians, Albans, Danes, 
Were foreign aids which Arthur brought fiom 
France , 

A trusty troop and tried at many a trench. 

That now the day was come, wherein our state 
For aye should fall, whenceforth might men inquire 
What Britain was, these wars thus near bewray’d 
Nor could the heavens no longer hide these harms, 
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But by prodigious signs portend our plagues 
For lo, ere both tbe camps encountering cop'd, 

The skies and poles opposed themselves with storms 
Both east and west with tempests dark 
dimm’d, 

And showers of hail and ram outiageous pour’d 
The heavens were rent, each side the lightnings 
flash’d, 

And clouds with hideous claps did tliundering roai 
The armies, all aghast, did senseless stand. 
Mistrusting much both force, and foes, and fates , 
'Twas hard to say which of the two appall’d 
Them most, the monstrous air or too much feai 
When Arthur spied his soldieis thus amaz d, 

And hope extinct, and deadly dread drawn on 
My mates (quoth he) the gods do scour the skies, 
The fates contend to woik some strange event. 

And fortune seeks by storms in heavens and earth, 
What pageants ^ she may play foi my behoof 
Of whom she knows she then deseives not well, 
When (Img’ring ought) she comes not at the hist 
Thu^ said, rejoicing at his dauntless mind. 

They all reviv’d and formei fear recoil’d, 

By that the light of Titan’s troubled beams 
Had pieicing scattered down the drooping fogs, 
And greeted both the camps with mutual view 
Their choler swells, whiles fell-disposed minds 
Bounce in their breasts, and stir uncertain storms. 
Then paleness wan and stern, with cheerless 
change. 

Possessing bleak their bps and bloodless cheeks. 
With tioublous trembhng, shows their death is neai 
When Mordred saw the danger thus approach’d, 
And boist’rous throngs of wairiois tlireat’ning 
blood, 


^ [Old copy, pagitons ] 
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Hianinstant rum gave a nod at fates, 

And mind, though prone to Mars, yet daunted 
paus d 

The heart which promis’d eist a sure success, 

Now thiohs in doubts, nor can his own attempts 
Afford him fear, noi Aithur’s yield him hope 
This passion lasts not long he soon recalls 
His ancient guise, and wonted rage i etui ns 
He loathes delays, and scorch’d with sceptre’s lust, 
The time and place, wherein he oft had msh’d 
To hazard all upon extremest chance. 

He offer’d spies, and spied pursues with speed. 
Then both the aimies met with equal might, 

This stor’d with wrath, that with desire to lule, 
And equal prowess was a spur to both 
The Irish king whirl’d out a poisoned dart. 

That lighting pierced deep in Howell’s biams, 

A peerless prince and near of Arthur’s blood 
Hereat the air with uproar loud resounds, 

Which efts on mountains rough rebounding reais 
The trumpets hoarse their trembling tunes do tear, 
And thund’ring drums their dreadful larums ring 
The standards broad are blown and ensigns spread, 
And every nation bends his wonted wars 
Some near their foes, some further off do wound, 
With dart or sword, or shaft, or pike, or spear , 
The weapons hide the heavens , a night compos’d 
Of warlike engmes overshades the field 
From every side these fatal signs are sent, 

And boist’ious bangs with thumpmg thwacks fall 
thick 

Had both these camps been of usurping kings, 
Had every man thereof a Mordred been, 

No fiercelier had they fought foi all their crowns 
The murthers meanless wax’d, no art in fight, 

Nor way to ward nor try each other’s skill 
But thence the blade, and hence the blood ensues 
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Conan But wliat ’ did Mordred’s eyes ensure 
this sight ^ 

Nuncius They did ^ and he hiinself, the spur of 
fiends 

And Gorgons all, lest any part of his 
Scap’d free from guilt, enflam’d their minds to 
wrath, 

And with a yalour, mofe than virtue yields, 

He cheer'd them all, and at their hack with long 
Outreached spear stor’d up each Img’nng hand 
All fury-like, frounc’d up with frantic frets. 

He bids them leave and shun the meaner sort, 

He shows the kings and Biitam's noblest peers 
Gild AS He was not now to seek what blood to 
draw 

He knew what juice refresh’d his fainting crown, 
Too much of Arthur’s heart 0, had he wist, 

How great a vice such virtue was as then, 

111 civil wais, in rooting up his realm ' 

0 frantic fury, far from valour’s praise ^ 

Nuncius There fell Aschillus stout, of Den- 
mark kmg , 

There valiant Gawin, Arthur’s nephew dear, 

And late by Augel’s death made Alban king, 

By Moidred’s hand hath lost both life and crown. 
Theie Gilla wounded Cador, Cornish duke. 

In hope to win the dukedom for his meed 
The Norway king, the Saxon’s duke, and Piets, 

In woeful sort fell grovelling to the ground 
There prince and peasant both lay hurl’d on heaps • 
Mars frown’d on Arthur’s mates the fates wax’d 
fierce, 

And jointly ran this race with Mordred’s rage 
Conan But with what joy (alas) shall he return. 
That thus returns the happier for this field ^ 
Nuncius These odds endure not long, for Mars 
retires, 
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Aii(i foitune, pleas’d with Aithur’s model ate feai, 
Eeturns more full, and friendlier than hei wont 
Eor when he saw the powers of fates oppos’d, 

And that the dreadful horn was hastened on, 
Perplexed much in mind at length lesolves. 

That fear is covered best by daiing most 
Then foith he pitch’d the Saxon duke with- 
stood, 

Whom with one stroke he headless sent to hell 
Kot far from thence he spied the Irish king, 
Whose life he took as price of bioken truce 
Then Cador forward press’d, and haply met 
The traitor Gilla, worker of these wais, 

Of whom by death he took his due revenge 
The remnant then of both the camps concur, 

They Biitons all, or most, few foieigns left 
These wage the wars and hence the deaths ensue 
Nor t’ one noi t’ other side that can destroy 
Hei foes so fast, as ’tis itself destroyed 
The brethren broach their blood , the sire, the 
son’s, 

The son again would prove by too much wrath, 
That he, whom thus he slew, was not his sire 
No blood nor km can ’suage their ireful moods • 
No foreign foe they seek, noi care to find 
The Briton’s blood is sought on every side 
A vain discourse it were to paint at large 
The several fates and foils of either side , 

To tell what groans and sighs the parting ghosts 
Sent forth , who dying bare the fellest breast , 
Who changed cheer at any Biiton’s fall , 

Who oft’nest stroke , who best bestow’d his blade , 
Who vent’red most , who stood, who fell, who 
fail’d 

Th’ effect declares it all thus far the field 
Of both these hosts, so huge and mam at fiist, 
There were not left on either side a score. 
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For son and sire to win and lose the realm 
The which when Mordred saw, and that his sue 
’Gainst foes and fates themselves would win the 
field, 

He sigh’d and ’twixt despair and rage lie ciied , 
Here (Arthur), here, and hence the conquest comes 
Whiles Mordred lives, the ciown is yet unwon ' 
Hereat the prince of phowcss, much amaz’d, 

With thrillmg tears and count’nance cast on 
ground. 

Did groaning fetch a deep and earnful sigh 
Anon, they fierce encountering hoth concuir’d 
With grisly looks and faces like their fates , 

But dispar minds and mward moods unhke 
The sire with mind to safeguard both, or t’ one ; 
The son to spoil the t’ one or hazard both 
No fear nor fellness fail’d on either side 
The wager lay on hoth their lives and bloods 
At length, when Mordred spied his force to faint, 
And felt himself oppress’d with Arthur’s stiength, 
(0 hapless lad, a match mimeet for him) 

He loathes to live m that afflicted state, 

And, valiant with a forced virtue, longs 
To die the death m which perplexed mind, 

With grenning teeth and crabbed looks he cries, 

I ^cannot win, yet will I not be won 
What * should we shun our fates, or pla 7 with 
Mais, 

Or thus defraud the wars of both our bloods ? 
Whereto do we reserve ourselves, or why 
Be we not sought ere this amongst the dead ^2 
So many thousands murther’d in our cause. 

Must we survive, and neither win nor lose 2 
The fates, that will not smile on either side 
May frown on both So saymg, forth he flings, 
And desperate runs on pomt of Arthur’s sword ! 

(A swor^ alas, prepar’d for no such use), 
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Wlieieon engor’d he glides till, near approached, 
With dying hand he hews his father’s head 
So through his own annoy he ’nnoys his liege, 
And gains by death access to daunt his sire 
There Mordred fell, but like a prince he fell , 

And as a branch of gieat Pendragon’s graft 
His hfe breathes out his eyes forsake the sun, 
And fatal clouds infer a lasTiing 'clipse 
There Arthur staggering scant sustain’d himself , 
There Cador found a deep and deadly wound , 
There ceas’d the wars, and there was Biitain lost f 
There lay the chosen youths of Mais, there lay 
The peerless knights, Bellona’s bravest tram, 
There lay the mirrors rare of maitial piaise, 

There lay the hope and branch of Brute sup- 
pi ess’d 

There fortune laid the prime of Britain’s pride, 
There laid her pomp, all topsy-turvy turn’d 

[Exit 


THE THIED SCENE. 

Gildas, Conan 

Gild AS. Come, cruel griefs, spaie not to stretch 
our strengths, 

Whiles baleful bieasts invite our thumping fists 
Let every sign that mournful passions work, 
Express what piteous phghts our minds amaze 
This day supplants what no day can supply , 

These hands have wrought those wastes, that never 
age. 

Nor all the brood of Brute shall e’er repair 
That future men may joy the surer rest, 

These wars prevent their birth and nip their 
sprmg. 

What nations erst the former age subdu’d 
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With hourly toils to Britain’s yoke, this day 
Hath set at large, and backwards turn’d the fates 
Henceforth the Keins may safely tread their bogs, 
The Scots may now their inroads old renew, 

The Saxons well may vow their former claims, 
And Danes without their danger drive us out 
These wars found not th’ effect of wonted wars, 
Nor doth their weight'»the like impression woik : 
There several fates annoy’d hut seveial men , 

Here all the realm and people find one fate 
What there did reach but to a soldier’s death, 
Contains the death of all a nation here 
These blades have given this isle a greater wound 
Than time can heal — the fruit of civil wars 
A kingdom’s hand hath goi’d a kingdom’s heart. 

Conan When fame shall blaze these acts in 
latter years. 

And time to come, so many ages hence, 

Shall efts leport our toils and British pains , 

Or when peihaps our children’s childien read 
Oui -woful w^ais display’d with skilful pen, 

Ihey ’ll think they hear some sounds of future facts, 
And not the ruins old of pomp long past ; 

’Twill move their mmds to ruth, and frame afiesli 
New hopes and feais, and vows, and many a -wish, 
And Aithur’s cause shall still be favour’d most 
He was the joy and hope, and hap, of all, 

The realm’s defence, the sole delay of fates , 

He was our wall and foit twice tlnrteen yeais 
His shoulders did the Bmton state support 
Whiles yet he reign’d, no foreign foes prevail’d, 

Nor once could hope to bind the Briton bounds ^ 
But still both far and near were forc’d to fy; 

They thrall to us, we to ourselves were free 
But now, and henceforth aye, adieu that hope, 
Adieu that pomp, that freedom, lule and all ^ 

Let Saxons now", let Normans, Danes and Scots 
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Enj 03 ^ our meadows, fields, and pleasant plains ' 
Come, let us fiy to mountains, cliffs, and rocks 
A nation hurt, and ne’er in case to heal ’ 
Henceforth, the^ weight of fates thus fallen aside, 
We rest secure fiom fear of greater foil 
Our leisure seives to thmk on former times, 

And know what erst we were, who now aie thus 

\Exeimt 


Chorus 


0 Britain’s prosperous state, were heavenly 
powers 

But half so willing to preserve thy peace, 

As they are prone to plague thee for thy wars > 
But thus, 0 gods, yea, thus it likes you still. 
When you decree to turn and touse the woild. 
To make our errors cause of your decrees 
We fretting fume, and burning wax light wood , 
We cry for swords and harmful harness crave*", 
We rashly rave, whiles from our present rage 
You frame a cause of long-foredeemed doom 

2 

When Bntam so desired her own decay, 

That even her native brood would root her up, 
Seem’d it so huge a work, 0 heavens, for you 
To tumble down and qmte subvert her state. 
Unless so many nations came in aid ^ 

What thirst of spoil, 0 fates ^ In cml wars 
Were you afraid to faant for want of blood 
But yet, 0 wretched state in Britons fond, 

What needed they to stoop to Mordred’s yoke, 
Or fear the man themselves so fearful made 
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Had they but link’d like friends in Artlinr’s 
bands, 

And join’d tlieir force against the foreign foes, 
These wars and cml sins had soon surceas’d, 

And Mordred, reft of rule, had feaf’d his sire 

3 

Would gods these wars had drawn no other blood, 
Than such as sprang from breasts of foreign foes ’ 
So that the fountain, fed with changeless course, 
Had found no nearer vents for dearer juice 
Or if the fates so thirst for British blood. 

And long so deeply for our last decay, 

0, that the rest were spar’d and safe reserv’d. 

Both Saxons, Danes, and Normans most of all ^ 
Hereof, when civil wars have worn us out. 

Must Britain stand, a borrow’d blood for feute 

4 

When prosperous haps and long-continuing bliss 
Have pass’d the ripeness of their budding growth. 
They fall and foulter like the mellow fruit, 
Surcharg’d with burden of their own excess : 

So fortune, wearied with our often wars, 

Is forc’d to faint and leave us to our fates- 
If men have minds presagmg ought their harms. 

If ever heavy heart foreween her w^oe, 

What Briton lives so far remov’d from home, 

In any air or pole, or coast abroad, 

But that even now, through nature’s sole instinct^ 
He feels the fatal sword imbrue his breast. 
Wherewith his native soil for aye is slam I 
What hopes and haps he wasted in these wars f 
Who knows the foils he suffered in these fields ? 
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The Argument of the Fifth Act 

1 In the first scene Arthur and Cador returned 
deadly wounded, and bewailed the misfoi tunes of 
themselves and-" their country, and aie likewise be- 
wailed of the Choi us 

2 In the second scene the ghost of Goilois 
returneth rejoicing at his ^revenge, and wishing 
ever after a happiei fate unto Britain , which done, 
he descendeth where he fiist rose 

The A rcjument and Manner of the Fijtli and Last 
Dumb Shoia 

Sounding the music, foui gentlemen all in black, 
half-armed, half-unaimed, with black scarfs ovei- 
thwait their shoulders, should come upon the stage 
The first bearing aloft m the one hand, on the 
truncheon of a spear, an helmet, an arming sword, 
a gauntlet, &c , representing the trophsea in the 
other hand a target, depicted with a man’s heaii: 
sore-wounded, and the blood gushing out, crowned 
with a crown imperial and a laurel garland , thus 
written m the top Fn totum quod supei est — signify- 
ing the King of Norway, which spent himselt and 
all his power for Arthur, and of whom there was 
left nothing but his heart to enjoy the conquest 
that ensued The second bearing, in the one hand, 
a silver vessel full of gold, pearls, and othei jewels, 
representing the spoha m the other hand a target, 
with an elephant and dragon thereon fiercely com- 
bating , the dragon under the elephant, and suck- 
ing, hj his extreme heat, the blood from him, is 
crushed in pieces with the fall of the elephant, so 
as both die at last , this written above Victor an 
victus f representing the King of Denmark, who fell 
through Mordred's wound, having first with Ins 
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soldieis destroyed the most of Mordred's army. 
The third bearing, in the one hand, a Pyramis 
•with a laurel wreath about it, representing Victoiy , 
in the other hand a target with this device — a man 
sleeping, a snake drawing near to sting him, a 
lizard, preventing the snake by fight the lizaid, 
being deadly wounded, awaketh the man who, 
seeing the hzard dying, puisnes the snake and kills 
it , this written above Tihi monmw , signifying 
Gawin, lang of Albany, slam m Aithui’s defence 
by Mordied, whom Arthui afterwards slew The 
fouith beaiing, in the one hand, a broken pillar, at 
the top thereof tiie crown and sceptre of the van- 
quished king, both broken asunder, representing 
the conquest over usurpation , m the other hand 
a target, with two cocl^ painted thereon, the one 
lying dead, the other with his mugs broken, his 
eyes pecked out, and the blood eveiywhere gushing 
forth to the ground , he standing upon the dead 
cock and crowing ovei him, v ith this emblem in 
the top Qua muj perdich, signifying Cador deadly 
wounded by Gilla, whom he slew After these 
followed a king languishing, m comjilete harness 
black, bruised and battered unto him, besprinkled 
with hlood , on his head a laurel gailand, leaning 
on the shoulders of two heralds m mourning gowns 
and hoods , the one in Mais his coat of arms, the 
other in Aithur’s, presenting Arthur victorious, hut 
yet deadly wounded There followed a page with 
a target, whereon was portraited a pelican pecking 
her blood out of her breast to feed her young ones, 
through which wound she dieth , this written in 
the to|) Qua fovi^ pem, signifying Arthur’s too 
much indulgence of Mordied, the cause of lus 
death All this represented the dismayed and un- 
fortunate -vietory of Arthur, winch is the matter of 
the Act ensuing 
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THE FIFTH ACT AND FIRST SCENE 

Arthur, Cador, Chorus 

Arthur Come, Cador, as our friendship was 
most film 

Throughout oui age, so no^ let ^s link as fast 
Thus did we live in wars, thus let us die 
In peace, and arm m arm partake our fates. 

Our wounds, our grief, our wish, our hap alike, 
Our end so near aU crave each other’s help 
Cador 0 king, behold the fruit of all oui fame ’ 
Lo, here our pomp, consumed with ourselves . 
What all our age with all our wars had won, 

Lo, here one day hath lost it all at once ^ 

Well, so it likes the heavens thus fortune gibes , 
She hoisteth up to hurl the deeper down 
First Chorus 0 sacied prince ’ what sight is 
this we see ? 

Why have the fates reserved us to these woes ^ 
Our only hope, the stay of all our realm, 

The pillar of our state, thus sore oppress’d * 

O, would the gods had favour’d us so much, 

That as we hved partakers of your pains. 

And likewise joy’d the fruit of your exploits, 

So having thus bereft our sovereign’s bhss, 

They had with more indifferent doom conjoin’d 
The subjects’ both and sovereign’s bane in one f 
It now (alas) engendereth double grief, 

To rue your want and to bewail our woes 
Arthur Rue not, my Bntons, what my rage 
hath wrought. 

But blame your kmg, that thus hath rent your 
realm 

My meanless moods have made the fates thus fell, 
And too much anger wrought in me too much » 
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For had impatient ire endured abuse, 

And yielded where resistance threatened spoil, 

I mought have lived m foreign coasts unfoil’d, 

And SIX score thousand men had been uninoan'd * 
But wrong, incensing wrath to take revenge, 
Preferred chance before a better choice 
Second Chorus 'Twas Moidred’s wrong and 
too unjust deserts 

That justly mov’d your highness to such wrath 
Your claim requii’d no less than those attempts 
Your cause right good was piais’d and piay’d for 
most 

Arthur I claim’d my crown, the cause of claim 
was good, 

The means to claim it in such sort was bad 
Yea, rather than my realm and native soil 
Should wounded fall, thus bruised with these wars, 
I should have left both realm and right, and all, 

Or dur’d the death ordam’d by Mordred’s oath 
Cador And yet, so far as Mars could hide a 
mean. 

You Bateless sought the safeguard of them all : 
Whereto the better cause or badder chance 
Did draw, you still inclin’d, prefeiiing oft 
The weaker side, sometimes for love, sometimes 
For right (as fortune sway’d), your son, yourself 
So pity spar’d what reason sought to spoil, 

Till all at length with equal spoil was spent 
Third Chorus Would gods your mind had felt 
no such remorse, 

And that your foes had no such favour found I 
So might your friends have had far friendher fates. 
If rebels for their due deserts had died. 

The wicked’s death is safety to the just ; 

To spare the traitors was to spoil the true 
Of force he hurts the good that helps the bad. 

In that you sought your country’s gam, ’twas well 
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In tJiat you shunned not her loss, ^twas haid 
Good* IS the friend that seeks to do us good , 

A mighty fiiend that doth prevent our haims 
Arthur Well, so it was ^ it cannot he lediess’d, 
The greater is*" my giief that sees it so 
My life (I feel) doth fade, and soriows flow, 

The rathei that my name is thus extinct , 

In this lespect, so Mordred did succeed, 

0 that myself had falFn and Moidied liv’d * 

That having conquer’d all my foes but him, 

1 mought have left you him, that conqiiei’d me 

0 heavy, wretched lot f to be the last 
That falls * to view the buiial of my lealni * 
Where each man else hath felt lus several fate, 

1 only pine, oppress’d with all their fates ' 
Fourth Chorus Although your highness do 

sustain such giief, 

As needs enforceth all your realm to lue. 

Yet since such ruth atfordeth no relief, 

Let due discretion ’suage each cureless sore, 

And bear the harms that run without rediess 
The loss IS ours, that lose so rare a piince 
You only win, that see your foe heie foil’d 

\llhe> h eathless body of MORDRED %ii armom , 
as he fell, IS brought upon the stage 
Arthur A causeless foe. When wars did call 
me hence, 

He was in years but young, in wit too old 
As virtue shineth most in comeliest wights, 

When inward gifts are deck’d with outwaid 
grace, 

So did his wit and feature feed that hope, 

Which falsely train’d me to this woful hap 
His mind transformed thus, I cannot choose 
But long to see what change his face sustains 
My blood and kindred, doubled in his birth, 
Inspires a mix’d and twice-descending love, 
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Which diives my dying veins to wish his vie-v^ 
Unhelm his luckless head, set bare his face, 

That face which erst pleas’d me and mine too 
much 

First Choeus See (worthiest Ising) the hope 
of all your realm, 

Had not his lust to rule prevented all 
Arthur I see (alas),* I see (hide, hide again 
0, spare mine eyes ’) a witness of my crimes , 

A fearful vision of my former guilt , 

A dreadful horror of a future doom, 

A present gall of mind O happy they. 

Whose spotless lives attain a dreadless death ^ 

And thou, 0 hapless boy ^ O spite of fates i 
(What mought I term thee — nephew, son, or both ?) 
Alas > how happy should we both have been. 

If no ambitious thought had vexM thy head, 

Nor thou thus striv’d to reave thy father’s rule, 
But stayed thy time, and not forestall’d us both • 
Oador The hot-spurr’d youth, that forc’d the 
forward steeds, 

Whiles needs he would his father’s chariot guide, 
Neglecting what his sire had said in charge 
The fires winch first he flung about the poles, 
Himself at last, most woful wretch, inflam’d 
So too much love to hover in the heavens 
Made him to pay the price of rash attempts 
Arthur. What ruth (ah), rent the woful 
father’s heart, 

That saw himself thus made a soilless sire ^ 

Well, smce both heavens and hell conspii’d m one 
To make our ends a mirror to the world, 

Both of incestuous life and wicked birth, 

Would gods the fates, that link’d our faults alike, 
Had also fram’d our minds of friendlier moulds > 
That as our lineage had approach’d too near, 

So our affections had not swerv’d too far 
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11^311 mouglit, I [Ve] liv’d t’ enlaige the jBiitons’ 
'piaise 

In rearing efts the first triumphant Troy, 

And after thou, succeeding mme attempts, 

Have spent thy courage in a justei cause 
But ’t would not he ambition giew too gieat , 

We could not join our minds — our fates we join’d. 
And through thy blood way was made to mine 
Second Chorus And must we needs (0 wor- 
thiest peers) forego 

By this untimely fate our greatest hope ? 

That in your ripest years and likeliest time 
Youi chiefest force should on this sudden fall 
[Third Chorus ] See, see our idle hopes, our 
buttle trust, 

[Fourth Chorus ] Our vam desires, our ovei- 
fickle state 

Which, though a while they sail on quiet seas, 

Yet sink m surge, ere they arrive to road 
0 woful wars ’ 0 Mordred’s cursed pride, 

That thus hath wrought both king and kingdom’s 
woe * ^ 

Cador Let plaints and mournings pass, set 
moans apart 

They made much of themselves, yea, too — too 
much, 

They lov’d to hve that, seeing all their realm 
Thus topsy-turvy turn, would grudge to die 
Arthur Yea, sure since thus (0 fates) your 
censure seems, 

That free from force of foreign foes, there rests 
That Mordred reap the glory of our deaths, 

B’ it so drive on your doom, work your decree 
We fearless bide what bane soe’er you bid 
And though our ends, thus hastened to your 
bests, 

Abruptly break the course of great attempts, 
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Yet go we not inglorious to the giound 
Set wish apart, we have peifoim’d enough 
The Irish king and nation wild we tam'd , 

The Scots and Piets, and Oicade I^les, we wan , 
The Danes and Goths, and Friesland men, with all 
The Isles inserted near those seas , and next 
The German king and Saxons w^e subdu’d 

Not France that couid prevail against our force, 
Nor lastly Eome, that lues her piide suppress’d 
Each foreign power is parcel of our praise 
No titles want to make oiii foes afraid 
This only now I crave (0 fortune f erst 
My faithful friend) let it be soon forgot. 

Nor long in mind nor mouth, where Arthur fell 
Yea, though I conqueror die, and full of fame, 

Yet let my death and parture rest obscuie 
No grave I need (0 fates nor burial-rights, 

Noi stately hearse, nor tomb with haughty top , 
But let my carcase lurk, yea, let my death 
Be aye unknowen, so that in eveiy coast 
I still be fear’d, and look’d for every hour. 

^ [Exeunt ARTHUR and Cador 

Chorus 


1 . 

Lo, here the end that foitune sends at last 
To him, whom fiist she heav’d to highest hap f 
The flattering look, wherewith he long was led , 
The smiling fates, that oft had fed his fame, 

The many wars and conquests which he gam’d, 
Aie dash’d at once one day infers that foil, 
Whereof so many years of yore were free 

2 

0 willmg world to magnify man’s state < 

0 most unwilling to maintain the same ] 
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Of misfortunes and unhappy fates 
Til’ unhappiest seems to have been happy once ^ 
Twas Aithiir sole, that never found his joys 
Disturb’d witl^woe, nor woes reliev’d with joy. 

In prosperous •state all heavenly pow’rs aspir’d , 
Now, made a wietch, not one that spares his spoil f 


3 '^ 


Yea, fortune's self in this afflicted case 
Exacts a pain for long-continued pomp 
She urgeth now the bliss of wonted weal, 

And bears him down with weight of former fame 
His praises past be piesent shame 0 tickle 
trust, 

Whiles fortune chops and changeth every chance, 
What certain bliss can we enjoy alive. 

Unless, whiles yet our bliss endures, we die ? 

4, 

Yea, since before his last and utmost gasp, 

None can be deem’d a happy man or bless’d, 

Who dares commit himselt to prosperous fates, 
Whose death prepar’d attends not hard at hand 
That sithence death must once determine all. 

His life may sooner fly, than fortune flit 


^ “la omni adversitate fortunse infelicissimum genus 
infortunii est fuisse felicem ” — Boet Bt Consol Phlos 
L II 

Dante translates the passage thus — 

“ Nessim maggior doloie, 

Che ncordarsi del tempo fehce 
Nella miseria ” 

—Inferno, c r 

Fortiguerri follows him in these lines — 

« E perch% nmembrare il ben perduto 
Ea piu meschino 3o stato presente ” 

-^Micciardetto, c xi, st 8*, 
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THE SECOND SCENE 
Gorlois 

Gorlois Now, Gorlois, ’suage thyself Pride 
hath his pay, 

Murther his price, adidt’ry his desert, 

Treason his meed, disloyalty his doom, 

Wrong hath his wreak, and guilt his guerdon 
hears * 

Not one abuse erst offered by thy foes. 

But, since most sternly punislf d, is now purged 
Where thou didst fall, ev'n on the self-same soil, 
Pendragon, Arthur, Mordred, and their stock 
Found all their foils not one hath ^scaped le- 
venge , 

Their Ime from first to last quite razed out ^ 

Now rest content, and work no further plagues 
Let future age be fiee from Goilois^ ghost : 

Let Britain henceforth bathe in endless weal 
Let Wirgo come fiom heaven, the glorious star, 

The Zodiac's joy, the planets^ chief delight. 

The hope of all the year, the ease of skies. 

The air's rehef, the comfort of the earth i 
That virtuous Virgo, bom for Britain's bliss , 

That pieerless branch of Brute , that sweet lemain 
Of Priam’s state , that hope of springing Troy, 
"Which, time to come and many ages hence. 

Shall of all wars compound eternal peace 
Let her reduce the golden age again, 

Eehgion ease, and wealth of former world 
Yea, let that Virgo come, and Saturn's reign, ^ 

And years, oft ten times told, expii'd m peace 


^ [The writer seems to hare had in his memory the fourth 
eclogue of Virgil ] 

VOL IV Y 
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A rul^ that else no realm shall ever find, 

A rule hiost rare, unheaid, unseen, unread , 

The sole example that the woild affoids 
That (Britain), that renowm, yea, that is thine 
B’ it so my wrath is wrought Ye furies black 
And ugly shapes, that howl in holes beneath 
Thou Oicus dark, and deep Avernus nook, 

With duskish dens out-gnawn in gulfs below, 
Eeceive your ghastly charge, Duke Gorlois’ ghost f 
Make room ^ I gladly, thus reveng’d, leturn » 
And though your pain surpass, I greet them tho ' 
He hates each other heaven, that haunteth hell 

\Pescendit 


EPILOGUS 

See here by this the tickle trust of time 
The false affiance of each mortal force , 

The wavering weight of fates the fickle trace, 
That fortune trips, the many mocks of life , 

The cheerless change, the easeless brunts and 
broils, 

That man abides, the restless race he runs 
But most of all, see here the peerless pains 
The lasting pangs, the stintless griefs, the tears 
The sighs, the groans, the fears, the hopes, the 
hates 

The thoughts and cares, that kingly pomp imparts 
What folhes, then, bewitch th' ambitious mmds, 
That thirst for sceptre’s pomp, the well of woes ^ 
Whereof (alas >) should wretched man be proud, 
Whose first conception is but sm, whose birth 
But pam, whose life but toil, and needs must die ^ 
See here the store of great Pendragon’s brood, 
The t’one quite dead, the t’other hastening on , 

As men, the son but green, the sue but ripe, 

Yet both forestall’d, ere half their race were run * 
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As kings, the mightiest monarchs of this 
Yet both suppressed and vanquished by them- 
selves 

Such IS the brittle bieath of mortaj man, 

Whiles human nature works her daily VTacks 
Such be the ciazed crests of gloiious crowns, 
Whiles worldly poweis hke sudden pufiPs do pass 
And yet for one that goes, another comes ; 

Some born, some dead so still the store encluies 
So that both fates and common care provide, 

That men must needs be born, and some must rule 
Wherefoie, ye peers and loi dings, lift aloft. 

And whosoe’er in thrones that judge your thralls, 
Let not your sovereignty heave you too high, 

Nor their subjection press them down too low. 

It IS not pride that can augment your power, 

Nor lowly looks that long can keep them safe 
The fates have found a way whereby, ere long, 

The proud must leave their hope, the meek their 
tear 

Whoe’er received such favour from above, 

ThaF could assure one day unto himself ^ 

Him whom the mommg found both stout and 
strong, 

The evening left all grovelling on the ground 
This breath and heat, wherewith man’s life is fed, 

Is but a flash or flame, that shines a while, 

And once extinct is, as it ne’er had been 
Corruption houily fiets the body’s frame , 

Youth tends to age, and age to death by kind 
Short is the race, prefixed is the end. 

Swift IS the time, wherein man’s life doth run 
But by his deeds t’extend renowm and fame, 

That only virtue works, which never fades. 


FINIS. 
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Thomas Hughes 

Sat citb, s% sat henh utcunque^ 

QuoM non dat spcs, dat optio 

Hereafter follow such 

sj^eeches as were penned by pthers, and pronounced 
instead of some of the former speeches 
penned by Thomas Hughes 

A speech penned by William 
Fulbecke, gentleman, one of the society of Giay’s 
Inn, and pronounced instead of Goilois 
his first speech penned by Thomas 
Hughes, and set do\vn in the first Scene 
of the first Act. 

Alecto, thou that hast excluded me 
From fields Elysian, where the guiltless souls 
Avoid the scourge of Ehadamanthus ire. 

Let it be lawful (sith I am removed 
From blessed islands to this cursed shore. 

This loathed earth, where Arthui’s table stands, 
With ordure foul of Harpies' fierce distained) 

The fates and hidden secrets to disclose 
Of black Cocytus and of Acheron, 

The floods of death, the lakes of burning souls, 
Where hellish frogs do prophesy revenge , 

Where Tartar sprites with careful heed attend 
The dismal summons of Alecto's mouth 
Myself by precept of Proserpina 
Commanded was m presence to appear 
Before the synod of the damned sprites 
In fearful mood I did perform their best. 

And, at my entrance m, th' enchanted snakes. 
Which wrap themselves about the furies' necks, 
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Did hiss for joy * and from the dreadful beilch^ 
The supreme fury thus assign’d her charge 
Gorlois, quoth she, thou thither must ascend,^ 
Whence, through the rancour of malicious foes, 
Wearied with wounds thou didst descend to us 
Make Britain now the mark of thy rev'enge 
On ruthless Britons and Pendragon’s race 
Disburse the treasure &f thy hellish plagues 
Let blood contend with blood, father with son, 
Subject with prince, and let confusion reign 
She therewithal enjoin'd the dusky clouds. 

Which with their darkness turn'd the earth to 
hell, 

Convert to blood, and pour down streams of blood 

Cornwall shall groan, and Arthur's soul shall sigh 

Before the conscience of Guenevera 

The map of hell shall hang, and fiends shall rage ; 

And Gorlois' ghost exacting punishment 

With dreams, with horrors, and with deadly trance, 

Shall gripe their hearts the vision of his corse 

Shay be to them, as was the terror vile 

Of flaming whips to Agamemnon’s son 

And when the trumpet calls them from their rest, 

Aurora shall with wat'ry cheeks behold 

Their slaughtered bodies prostrate to her beams 

And oh the banks of Camela shall he 

The bones of Arthur and of Arthur’s knights, 

Whose fleet is now triumphing on the seas. 

But shall be welcom’d with a tragedy 
Thy native soil shall be thy fatal gulf, 

Arthur thy place of birth thy place of death 
Mordred shall he the hammer of my hate 
To beat the bones of Gomish lords to dust 
Ye ravening birds under Celoeno’s power, 

I do adjure you, in Alecto’s name, 


1 Printed lenthe. 
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Follow tlie sword of Mordred where he goes , 
Follow the swoid of Moidied for your food. 
Aspiring Mordred, thou must also die, 

And on the altaj of Pioseipma 
Thy vital blood •unto my ghost shall fume 
Heaven, earth, and hell concur to plague the man 
That is the plague of heaven, earth, and hell ’ 
Thou bidd’st, Alecto I pui^ue my charge 
Let thy Cerastae whistle in mine eais. 

And let the bells of Pluto ring levenge f 


One other speech penned 
by the same gentleman, and pronounced instead 
of Gorlois his last speech penned by Tho- 
mas Hughes, and set down in the se- 
cond Scene of the fifth and last Act 

Death hath his conquest, hell hath had his wish, 
Gorlois his vow, Alecto her desire , 

Sm hath his pay, and blood is quit "with blood 
Eevenge in triumph bears the struggling heai^s ' 
Now, Gorlois, pierce the craggy rocks of hell, 
Through chmks whereof infernal sprites do glance, 
Eeturn this answer to the furies’ couit 
That Cornwall trembles with the thought of war, 
And Tamar’s flood with drooping pace doth flow, 
For fear of touching Camel’s bloody stream 
Britain, remember , write it on thy walls, 

Which neither time nor tyranny may raze, 

That rebels, traitors, and conspirators, 

The seroinaiy of lewd Catihne, 

The bastard covey of Itahan birds, 

Shall feel the flames of ever-flammg fire. 

Winch are not quenched with a sea of tears 
And since in thee some, glorious star must shine, 
When many years and ages are expir’d, 
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Whose beams shall clear the mist of misconient, 
And make the damp of Pinto’s pit letire, 

Gorlois will never fiay the Britons more 
For Britain then becomes an angel’s land 
Both devils and sprites must yield4o angels’ power, 
Unto the goddess of the angels’ land 
Vaunt, Britain, vaunt of her lenowmed reign. 
Whose face deters tlie»hags of hell from thee, 
Whose vutues hold the plagues of heaven fioni 
thee j 

Whose presence makes the earth fruitful to thee , 
And with foresight of her thnce-hapjiy days, 
Biitain, I leave thee to an endless praise 

Besides these speeches there was also penned a 
Chorus for the first act, and another for the second 
act, by Master Francis Flower, which weie pro- 
nounced accordingly The dumb shows were 
partly devised by Master Chiistopher Velverton, 
Master Francis Bacon, Master John Lancastei 
and, others, partly by the said Master Flower, who 
withMastei Peniuddock and the said Master Lan- 
caster, directed these proceedings at Couit 




THE FIRST PART 


OF 


JEEONIMO. 



The Fust Fm t of lerommo ]y%th the Warm of Foi in- 
(fall, and the Life arid Death of Don And) cea Fnnted 
at London, for Thomas Fanyer, and are to he solde at 
/ns shop, at the entrcmce into the Exchange 1605 4to 
Flach lette) 



[PREFACE TO THE* FORMER EDITION.]^ 

0 ».' '■ - 

Pbom Hey wood’s^ “Apology for Actois,” it appears 
that Thomas Kyd was the author of the “ Spanish 
Tragedy, or Hieroiiimo is Mad again But whether 
he likewise wrote this “First Part of Jeioinnio^’ does 
not appear 

This “ First Part of Jeronimo is so scarce that many 
have doubted whether it evei existed , and Mr Coxeter 
and the author ot the “Playhouse Dictionary^’ were of 
opinion, that what is called the “Spanish Tragedy, or 
Hieroiiimo is Mad again,” was only the old play altered 
and new-named Ben J onson has a passage in the in- 
duction to “Cynthia’s Eevels,” 1600 , that seems to 


^ [In “Ancient British Drama,” 1810 ] 

® Heywood’s words are these '' Therefore Mr Kyd/ la 
the ‘Spanish Tragedy/ upon occasion presenting itself, 
thus writes — 

« t Why, Nero thought it no disparagement, 

And kings and emperors have tane delight 
To make experience of their witsm playes ’ 

These three lines are to be found towards the cammencement 
of act V of the ‘ Spanish Tx^edy ’ ” — Mter 
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lavo^r that opmioii “ Another swears down all that 
sit about him, that the old Hieronimo, as it was hist 
acted, was the only best and judiciously pen’d play ot 
Europe ” 

They weye, however, two distinct plays, as appears 
from this copy of the first pait, which is printed from 
one in the valuable collection of David Garrick, Esq 

From another passage in the induction to “ Cynthia’s 
Revels,’’ acted in 1600, it may be conjectured, that 
“ Jeronimo ” first appeared on the stage about the yeai 
1588^ “They say (says one of the children ot the 
Queen’s Chapel) the ghosts of some three or four plajs, 
departed a dozen peais mm, have been seen walking on 
your stage here ” 


^ It appears from Philip Henslowe’s papers, lately [1825] 
discovered at Dulwich College, that the “Comedy of 
Hieronimo” was played by the Lord Strange’s men the 
10th April 1591 —Oilchrist 




THE FIRST PART OF JEROHMO. 

^ 


[Sound a Signet,'^ and pass over the Stage Enter at 
one door the King of Spazn^ Duke of Castile, Dule 
Medina, LoBENZO, and Eogero ^ at another door,, 
Andrea, Horatio, and Jeronimo Jeronimo 
kneels down, and the King creates him Marshal 
of Spam, Lorenzo puts on his Spurs,^ and 
Andrea his sword The King goes along uitli 
Jeronimo to Im House, after a long Signet is 
sounded, enter all the Nobles, with covered dishes, 
to the Banquet Exeunt omnes That done, eni&t' 
all again as before ] 

Spain Frolic, Jeronimo * thou art now con- 
firmed 

Marshal of Spain by all the dues 
And customary nghts unto thy ofiice 


^ This word, which is yanously spelt, as senet, cgnet, 
sennet, sinet, signate, synnet, signet, &c , I believe to be no 
more than a corruption of sonata, Ital See a note on “ J ulius 
Csesar/' vol viu p 9, and another on King Henry TH,” 
vol vii p 236 — Steevens 

2 This ceremony is still retained in the creation of a 
Knight of the Bath, and is generally performed by some 
person of eminence See Anstis, '^Historical Essay upon 
the Knighthood of the Bath,** 4to, 1725, and “ Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury*s Life,” p. 54 
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Jer My knee sings thanks unto your lughness’ 
r bounty — 

Come hither, boy Horatio , fold thy joints , 

Kneel by thy father’s loins, and thank my liege, 
By honouring me, thy mother, and thyself, 

With this high" staff of office 
Hor 0" my hege, 

I have a heart thrice strongei than my yeais, 

And that shall answer gratefully foi me 
Let not my youthful blush impair my valour 
If ever you have foes, or red field-scars, 

I ’ll empty all my veins to serve your wars , 

I ’ll bleed for you , and more, what speech af- 
fords, 

I’ll speak in diops, when I do fail in words 
Jer Well spoke, my boy, and on thy father’s 
side — 

My hege, how hke you Don Horatio’s spirit ^ 
What * doth it promise fair ^ 

Spain Ay, 

And no doubt his merit will purchase more 
Knight Marshal, rise, and still rise 
Higher and greater in thy sovereign’s eyes 
Jer 0 fortunate hour f bless’d minute * happy 
day' 

Able to ravish even my sense away ' 

Now I remember too — 0 sweet remembrance ! — 
This day my years strike fifty, and m Eome 
They call the fifty year the year of jubilee, 

The meiry yeai, the peaceful year, [the] jocund year, 
A yeai of joy, of pleasure and delight , 

Tins shall be my year of jubilee, for ’tis my 
fifty 

Age ushers honour ; ’tis no shame , confess 
Beard, thou ait fifty full, not a hair less 
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Enter an Embassador 

Spain. How now *2 what news loi ^ ' 

tiibute returned % 

Emb Tribute in words, my lie^e, but not ni 
com 

Spain Ha f dare lie still i^’ocrastifiate witli 
Spam % 

Not tiibute paid ^ not tliree years paid ' 

’Tis not at liis coin, 

But Ins slack homage, that we most repine 
Jer My liege, if my opinion might stand him 

Within your highness^ thoughts 

Spain Marshal, 

Oui kingdom calls thee father, therefore sxjeak free 
Thy counsel 1 11 embiace, as I do thee 
Jer. I thank your highness Then, my gracious 
liege, 

I hold it meet, by way of embassage. 

To demand his mind, and the neglect of tribute 
But, my liege, 

Here must be kind woids, which doth oft besiege 
The ears of rough-hewn tyiants more than blows , 
0, a politic speech begmles the ears of foes 
Marry, my liege, mistake me not, I pi ay ; 

If fnendly phrases, honey’d speech, bewitching 
accent, 

Well-tuned melody, and all sweet gifts 
Of nature, cannot avail or win him to it, 

Then let him raise his gall up to his tongue, 

And be as bitter as physicians’ drugs, 

Stretch his mouth wider with big swolfn phrases 
0, here ’s a lad of mettle, stout Bon Andrea, 

^ [Old copy, fiom\ This passage ought either to be. 
What news fm Spain ^ ” or we must suppose mis 

printed for Po’iUgal The substitution would destioythe 
measure, — Colher 
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Mettle to the crown, 

Would shake the king’s high court three handfuls 
down 

Spain And well picked out, Knight Marshal , 
speech well-strung , 

I ’d rather choose Horatio, were he not so young 
Hor I'^humbly thank your highness. 

In placing me next unto his royal bosom. 

Spain How stand ye, lords, to this election ? 
Omnes Eight pleasing, our diead sovereign 

Med Only, with pardon, mighty soveieign 

Cast I should have chosen Don Lorenzo 

Med I, Don Eogero 

Eog 0 no , not me, my lords, 

I am war’s champion, and my fees are swords 
Pray, lang, pray, peers, let it be Don Andrea , 

He is a worthy limb, 

Loves wars and soldiers , therefore I love him 
Jer And I love him and thee, valiant Eogero 
Noble spirits, gallant bloods , 

You are no wise, insinuating lords. 

You ha’ no tricks, you ha’ none of all their sleights 
Lor So, so, Andrea must be sent embassador , 
Lorenzo is not thought upon good f 
I ’ll wake the court, or startle out some blood 
Spain How stand you, lords, to this election ^ 
Omnes Eight pleasing, our dread sovereign 

Spain Then, Don Andrea 

And My approved liege 
Spain We make thee our lord high embassador 
And Your highness circles me with honour’s 
bounds , 

I shall discharge the weight of your command 
With best respect if friendly-tempered phrase 
Cannot affect the virtue of your charge, 

I will be hard like thunder, and as rough 
As northern tempests, or the vexed bowels 
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Of too insulting waves, wlio at one blow ^ , 
Five merchants’ wealths into the deep doth'throw 

I’ll thi eaten crimson wais 

KoG Aye, aye, that ’s good , ^ 

Let them keep com, pay tribute with their blood 
Spain Faiewell, then, Don Andrea , to th) 
charge 

Lords, let us in , joy shall he now our guest 
Let ’s in to celebrate our second feast 

omneSf manet LoRENZO solus 
Loe Andrea’s gone embassador , 

Lorenzo is not dreamt on m this age 
Hard fate, 

When villains sit not in the highest state f 
Ambition’s plumes, that flourished m our couit, 
Seveie authoiity has dashed with justice , 

And policy and pride walk like two exiles, 

Giving attendance, that were once attended , 

And we rejected, that were once high-honoured 
I hate Andrea , ’cause he aims at honour, 

When my purest thoughts work m a jiitchy vale, 
Which are as different as heaven and hell 
One peers for day, the other gapes for night. 

That yawning beldam, with her jetty skin— 

’Tis she I hug as mine effeminate bride. 

For such complexions best appease my pride 
I have a lad m pickle of this stamp, 

A melancholy, discontented comliiei, 

Whose famished jaws look hke the chap of death , 
Upon whose eyebrows hangs damnation , 

Whose hands are washed in rape and murders 
bold 

Him ynth a golden bait wiU I allure 
(For courtieis will do anything for gold), 

To he Andrea’s death at his return 
He loves my sister, that shall cost his hfe , 

So she a husband, he shall lose a wife, 

VOL IV. 
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0 swq^t, sweet policy, I hug thee ^ good , 
Andrea^s Hymen’s-draught shall be in blood 

[Exit 

Enter HoRATie at one doo) , Andrea at anotliei 

Hor Whithei m such haste, my second self 
And I* faith, my dear b€>som, to take solemn 
leave 

Of a most weeping creature, 

Hor That ’s a woman 

Enter Bell’-Imperia 

And That ’s Beir-Imperia 
Hor See, see, she meets you heie 
And what is it to love, and be lov’d dear ^ 

Bel I have heard of your honour, gentle breast, 

1 do not like it now so well, methinks 

And What * not to have honour bestowed on 
me *2 

Bel 0, yes , but not a wandering honour, dear, 
I could afford well, diddest thou stay here 
Could honour melt itself into thy veins, 

And thou the fountain, I could wish it so, 

If thou wouldst remain here with me, and not go 
And Tis but to Portugal 
Hor. But to demand the tribute, lady 
Bel. Tribute * alas, that Spain cannot of peace 
Forbear a little coin, the Indies being so near 
And yet this is not all I know you are too hot, 
Too full of spleen for an embassador, 

And will lean much to honour 
And Pish * ^ 


^[Old copy, Pushl 
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Bel Nay, hear me, dear f I know you ke 
rough 

And violent , and Poitugal hath a teinpestuoiib son, 
Stamp’d with the mark of fury, aii^ you too 
And Sweet BelF-Impeiia f 
Bel You 11 ^ meet like thunder, each imperious 
Over other’s spleen , you have both proud spiiits, 
And both will strive to aspiie When 
Two vexed clouds justle, they strike out hie 
And you, I fear me, war, which peace forefeiid 

0 dear Andrea, pray, let ’s have no wars » 

First let them pay the soldiers that were maimed 
In the last battle, ere more '^vretches fall. 

Or walk on stilts to timeless funeral 
And Respective dear ' 0 my life’s hapinness f 
The joy of all my being f do not shape 
Fnghtlul conceit beyond the intent of act ' 

1 know thy love is vigilant o’er my blood, 

And fears ill-fate which heaven hath yet withstood 
But be of comfort , sweet Horatio knows 
I go to knit friends, not to kindle foes. 

Hor True, madam Bell’-Impeiia, that ’s his task 
The phrase he useth must be gently styled, 

The king hath warned hun to be smooth and mild 
Bel But will you, indeed, Andrea ? 

And By this. 

Bel By this lip-blushmg kiss 
Hor O, you swear sweetly. 

Bel I ’ll keep your oath for you, till you return, 
Then I ’ll be sure you shall not be forsworn. 

Enter Pedringano 

And. Ho, Pednngano ^ 

Ped Signior ? 


i [Old copy, WeniJ 
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Anp^ Are all tilings aboaxd 
Ped ^ They aie, my good lord 
And Then Beir-lmiDena, I take leave, Horatio 
Be, in my absence, my dear self, chaste self — 
What f playing'the woman, Beir-Imperia ^ 

Nay, then you love me not , or, at the least, 

You drown my honouis ni those flowing wateis 
Believe it, Bell'-Imperia, ’tis«as common 
To weep at parting, as to be a woman 
Love me more valiant , play not this moist prize , 
Be woman in all parts save in thy eyes 
And so I leave thee 
Bel Farewell, my lord 
Be mindful of my love and of your word 
And Tis fixed upon my heart, adieu, soul’s 
friend f 

Hoe All honour on Andrea^s steps attend 
Bel Yet he is in sight, and yet but now he ’s 
vanished [Exit Andrew 

Hoe Nay, lady, if you stoop so much to passion, 
1 11 call him liack again 

Bel 0 good Horatio, no , it is foi honour ** 
Pr'y-thee, let lum go 

Hoe Then, madam, be composed, as you weie 
wont, 

To music and dehght , the time being comic, will 
Seem short and pleasant, till his return 
From Portugal And, madam, in tins circle 
Let your heart move , 

Honoured iiromotion is the sap of love, [Exeunt 

Enter Lorenzo and Lazarotto, a discontented 
Courtier 

Lor Come, my souPs spaniel, my life’s jetty 
substance. 

What ’s thy name ? 
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Laz My name’s an honest name, a coi^tiei’s 
name 

’Tis Lazarotto 

Lor What, Lazarotto ^ , 

Laz Or rather rotting in this bzy age 
That yields me no emiDloyments h have mis- 
chief 

Within my breast, moi^ than my hulk ^ can hold 
I want a midwife to deliver it 
Lor I ’ll be the he-one then, and rid thee soon 
Of this dull, leaden, and tormenting elf 
Thou know’st the love betwixt 
BelF-Imperia and Andrea’s bosom ^ 

Laz Aye, I do 

Lor How might I cross it, my sweet mischief ? 
Honey-damnation, how *2 
Laz Well - 

As many ways as there are paths to hell, 

And that ’s enou’, i’ faith From iismer’s door — 
There goes one path from friars that nurse 
whores — 

There goes another jiath from brokers’ stalL, 

From rich that die and bmld no hospitals — 

Two other paths from farmers that crack barns 
With stufiing corn, yet starve the needy swarms — 
Another path from dnnking-schools one — 

From dicing-houses — but from the court, none, 
none 

Lor Here is a slave just of the stamp I "wisli , 


^ One of the significations affixed to this word by Skinner, 
in his ** Etymologicon,’' as Venter, hinc Hisp, JSuche, 
Ventriculus animalis, Beig , JBulcle, Thorax.” 

So in “ The Nice Valour,” by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
[Works, by Dyce, x 142 — 

** My mamtenaoce, meals 1 
My bulk, my exhibition i " 

Where Mr Dyce explains bulk simply by ] 
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Wlio'?M3jnk-soul ’& blacker than liis name, 

Though it stand printed with a laven's quill 

\A.8icJe 

But, Lazaiotto,xioss my sister’s love, 

And I’ll lam showers of ducats in thy palm 
Laz 0^' duckets, dainty ducks , forgive me, 
duckets, 

I ’ll fetch you duck enough*for gold , and chink 
Makes the punk wanton and the bawd to wink 
Lor Discharge, discharge, good Lazarotto, 
How we may cross my sister’s loving hopes 
Laz Nay, now I ’ll tell you 
Lor Thou knowest Andrea’s gone embassadoi 
Laz The better , theie is opportunity 
Now list to me 

Entiv Jeronimo and Horatio, and oveilmr then 
talh 

Alcano, the Duke Medina’s son, 

Doats on your sistei BelF-Impena • 

Him in her private gallery you shall place 
To court her , let his protestations be 
Fashioned with rich jewels,^ for in love 


^ The same sentiment is both in Shakespeare and Beau- 
mont and Fletcher Thus m the ‘‘Two Gentlemen of 
Yerona,” act 3, sc 2 — 

“Win her with gifts, if she respects not words , 

Dumb jewels often in their silent kind, 

More than quick woids, do move a w Oman’s mind 

and in “ The Woman-Hater,” act 4, sc 2 — 

“ Your ojBTers must 

Be full of bounty , velvets to furnish a gown, silks 
Por petticoats and foreparts, shag for lining , 

Porget not some pretty jewel to fasten, aftei 
Some little compliment 1 If she deny this courtesy, 

Double your bounties , be not wanting in abundance 
Pulness of gifts, link d with a pleasing tongue, 

Will wm an anchorite ” 
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Great gifts and gold have the best tonsue to 
move ’ 

Let him not spare an oath without a jewel 
To bind it fast 0, 1 know women's heaits, 

What stuff they aie made of, my lord gifts and 
giving 

Will melt the chastest-seeming female living 
Lor Indeed Anda:ea is but poor, tlioiigli 
honourable , 

His bounty among soldiers soaks him dry, 

And their o^er-great gifts ma}’' bewitch her eye 
Jer Here 's no fine villainy, no damned bro- 
ther * [Ande 

Lor. But say she should deny his gifts, be all 
Composed of hate, as my mind gives me that 
She will what then ^ 

Laz Then thus at his return 
To Spam, I 'll murder Don Andrea 
Lor Dar’st thou, spirit 1 
Laz What daies not he do, that ne’er liopeb 
t’ inherit ^ 

Hor He dares be damn'd like thee [Aside 
Laz Dare I '2 Ha, ha f 
I have no hope of everlasting height, 

My soul 's a Mooi, you know, salvation ’s white 
What dare I not enact then ? Tush, he dies , 

I will make way to Bell'-Imperia's eyes 
Lor To weep, I fear, but not to tender love 
Laz Wliy, is she not a woman? she must 
weep 

Awhile, as widows use, till their first sleep , 

Who in the morrow following will be sold 
To new, before the first are throughly cold 
So Bell'-Imperia , for this is common, 

The more she w-eeps, the more she plays the 
woman. 
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Lor. Come then, liowe’er it hap, Andrea shall 
he; -uross’d 

Laz Let me alone, 1 11 turn him to a ghost 

[^Exeunt Lorenzo and Lazarotto 
iManent Jeronimo and HORATIO ^ 
Jer. Farewell, true brace of villains , 

Come hither, boy Hoiatio, didst thou hear them? 

Hor 0 my true-breasted father, my eais 
Have suck\l in poison, deadly poison 
Murder Andrea * 0 inhuman practice * 

Had not your reverend years been present here, 

I should have poniarded the villain's bowels, 

And shoved his soul out to damnation 
Murder Andrea ^ honest lord ’ impious villains * 
Jer I like thy true heait, boy, thou lov’st thy 
friend 

It IS the greatest aigument and sign, 

That I begot thee, for it shows thou 'rt mine 
Hor 0 father, 'tis a charitable deed 
To prevent those that would make viitue bleed * 

I 'll despatch letters to Don Andrea , 

Unfold their hellish piactice, damn'd intent, 
Against the virtuous rivers of his life 
Murder Andrea * 


E7iter Isabella 

Jer Peace • who comes here ? news, news, Isa- 
bella 

Isa What news, Jeronimo ? 

Jer Strange news 
Lorenzo is become an honest man 


^ [Mr Collier’s correction, the former editions reading, 
Exeunt Lorenzo and LAZA'koTio and Horatio. Manet 
Jeronimo ] 
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Isa Is this your wondrous iiews^ 

Jer Is it not wondious 
To have honesty in hell ^ go, tell it abroad now ^ 
But see you put no new additions to it, 

As thus — shall I tell you, gossip '^tLoienxo is 
Become an honest man — bevvaie, bewaie, lor 
honesty, ’ 

Spoken in derision, points out knavery 
0, then, take heed ^ that jest would not be tuin, 
He's a great man, theretoie we must not knave 
lum 

In, gentle soul , 1 11 not be long away, 

As shoit niy body, short shall be my stay,^ 

[JJMe Isabella. 

Hor Murder Andrea ^ what blood - sucking 
slave 

Could choke bright honour in a scabbard grave f 
Jer. What, harping still upon Andiea’s death 
Have courage, boy I shall prevent their plots, 

And make them both stand like two politic 
sots 

Hor Lorenzo has a reach as far as hell 
To hook the devul from his flaming cell 
0 sprightly fathei, he'll outreach you then , 

Knaves longer leaches have than honest men 
Jer But, boy, fear not, I will outstietch them 
all, 

My mind 's a giant, though my bulk he smalL^ 


1 It seems probable, from thjs and several other passages 
in the play, that the part of Jeronimo was performed an 
actor of low stature Decker, in two distinct scenes of his 
Satiromastix,” says that Ben Jonson had suppoited the 
character of Jeionimo, but this assertion most likely applies 
to the ‘‘ Spanish Tragedy, or the Second Part of Jeronimo,” 
from which he introduces a qiihtation. — Oolher. 

® [Old copy] reads 
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Enter the KiNG OF PORTUGAL, BaltHEZAR, Alev 
ANDRO, Don Vollupo, awi others a Feat 0} 
Ordnance i xvithin^ a great shoxit oj Feople 

King Wimt is the meaning of this loud lepoit^ 
Alex An emlbassy, my loid, is new ainved from 
Spain 

King Son Ealthezai, wp pray, do you go meet 
him, 

And do him all the honour that belongs him 
Bal Fatliei, my best endeavour shall obey you 
Welcome, worthy lord, Spain’s choice embassadoi, 
Brave, stout Andrea , foi so I guess thee. 


Enter Andrea 

And Portugal’s hem, I thank thee, 

Thou seems no less than what thou ait, a pimce 
And an heroic spirit PoitugaFs king, 

I kiss my hand, and tender on thy throne 
My master’s love, peace and affection 
King And we receive them and thee, worthy 
Andrea , 

Thy master’s high-prized love unto oui heart, 

Is welcome to his fnend, thou to our court 
And. Thanks, Portugal My loids, I had 111 
charge, 

At my depart from Spam, this embassage. 

To put your breast in mind of tribute due 
Unto our master’s kingdom, these three years 
Detained and kept back , and I am sent to know 
Whether neglect or will detains it so 

King Thus much return unto thy king, Andrea , 
We have with best advice thought of our state, 
And find it much dishonoured %y base homage 
I not deny, but tribute hath been due 
To Spam by our forefathers’ base captivity, 
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Yet cannot lase out their succossois’ iiieiit 
^Tis said, we shall not answer at next 
Our fathers' faults m heaven ^ ^^hy then on eailli ^ 
Which proves and shows, that which tlio} lost 
By base captivity, ' 

We may redeem with honouied valiaiuy 
We boirow nought oui kingdom is our ovu 
He 's a base king that, pays lent loi his tin one 
And Is this thy answer, Poi tiigal ^ 

Bal Ay, Spam, 

A royal answer too, which I '11 maintain 
Omnes And all the peeis of Poitngal the like 
And Then thus all Spam, which but 
minutes ago 

Was thy full friend, is now returned thy foe 
Bal An excellent foe , we shall have scuffling 
good 

And Thou shalt pay tribute, Portugal, witli 
blood. 

Bal Tribute for tiibuto, then, and foes for foes 
And I bid you sudden wax's. 

Bal I, sudden blows, and that 's as good as wai.s 
Don, I '11 not bate 

An inch of com age nor a hair of fate • 

Pay tribute I with strokes 

And. Aye, with stiokes you shall, 

Alas, that Spain should correct Portugal ^ 

Bal Correct * 

0, m that one word such torments do I feel, 

That I could lash thy ribs with valiant steel. 

And Prince Balthezar, shall's meet'* 

Bal Meet, Don Andrea** yes, in the battles 
bowels , 

Here is my gage, a never-faihng pawn , 

'Twill keep his day. Ins hour, nay minute, 'twilL 
And. Then thine and^this, possess one quality, 

Bal. 0, let them kiss 1 
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Did I not understand tliee noble, valiant, 

And w^oathy my swoid's society with thee, 

For all Spain’s wealth, I’d not giasp liands 
Meet Don Aiidiea'? I tell thee, noble spirit, 

I ’d wade up to ^le knees m blood, I ’d make 
A budge ot ^Spanish carcases, to single thee 
Out of the gasping army 
And Woot thou, pimcei? 

Why even for that I love [thee ] 

Dal Tut, love me, man, when we have diunk 
Hot blood together , wounds will tie 
An evei lasting settled amity. 

And so shall thine 
And And thine 
Bal What ' give no place 
And To whom ^ 

Bal To me 
And To thee 

Why should my face, that ’s placed above my mmd, 
Fall under it 

Bal I ’ll make thee yield. 

And Aye, when you get me down , 

But I stand even yet — -jump crown to crown 
Bal Dar’st thou ^ 

And I dare 

Bal I am all vex’d 

And I care not 

Bal I shall forget the law 

And Do, do 

Bal Shall 1 2 

And Spare not 

Bal But thou wilt yield first 

And No 

Bal 0, 1 hug thee for ’t * 

The vahant’st spirit e’er trod the Spanish court 
Here let the rismg of ou/hot blood set 
Alex. My liege, two nobler spints never met 
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Bal Until we meet in purple, when oui swords 
Shall 

And Agreed, light valiant piince — 

Then, Portugal, this is thy lesoliite answei 
Kino So, letuin, it ’s so we lijjve bethought us, 
What tiibute is , how poor that inonai;cli shows, 
W^ho for his thione a yeaily pension owes 
And what our piedeces^ois lost to Spam, 

We have fiesh spirits that can leiiew’t again 
And Then I unclasp the pm pie leaves of wai 
Many a new wound must gasp through an old seal 
So, Portugal, I leave thee 
King Ourself in peison 

Will see thee safe aboard come, son, come, bids, 
Instead of-tribute we must pay our swords 
Bal Eemember, Don Andrea, that we meet 
And Up hither sailing in a crimson fleet 

Enter Lorenzo aM Aloario 

Lor Do you affect my sister 
Alca Affect ^ above affection, for 
Her breast is my hfe’s tieasure , 0, entire 
Is the condition of my hot desiie > 

Lor Then this must be youi plot 
You know Andrea’s gone embassador, 

On whom my sister Bell-Imperia 
Casts her affection 

You are in stature like Iiim, speech ahka, 

And had you but his vestment on your back, 

There ’s no one hvmg but would swear ’twere lie 
Therefore sly policy must be your guide. 

I have a suit just of Andrea’s colours, 

Proportioned m all parts — nay, ’twas his own — 
This suit within my closet'^hall you wear, 

And so disguis’d woo, sue, and then at last — 
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Alc^ What? 

Lor ^Obtain thy love 

Alga Thi& falL out rare ^ in tins disguise I majr 
both 

Wed, bed, and boaid her 
Lor Yoi^ may, yon may 
Besides, within these lew days he ’ll return 
Alga Till this be acted, T in passion burn 
Lor All falls out for the purpose all hits 
jump,i 

The date of his embassage, nigh expired, 

Gives strength unto our plot 

Alga True, true , all to the purpose 
Lor Moreover, I will buzz Andiea’s landing 
Which, once but crept into the vulgai mbutlis, 

Is hurried here and there, and swoin for troth 
Think, ’tis your love makes me create this guise. 
And willing hope to see your virtue rise 
Alga Loienzo’s bounty I do more enfold 
Than the greatest mine"' of India’s brightest gold 
Lor Come, let us in , the next time you shall 
show 

All Don Andrea, not Alcano {Exeunt 

Enter JERONIMO trussing oflm'poinU, HoRATIO 
mth 'pen and inJc 

J ER Come, pull the table this way so, ’tis well 


^ Exactly So, in “Hamlet ” at this dead hour” 

— Steevens Again, in “ The Two Noble Kinsmen,” act i sc 
2 [edit by Dyce, xi 342] — 

Where every seeming good 's 
A certain evil , wheie not to be even^wmp 
As they are here were to be strangers, and 
Such thmgs to be meie monsters ” 

And m “ Othello/’ act ii sco3 — 

Myself the while will draw the Moor apart, 

And bring him jump where he may Cassio find ” 
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Come write, Horatio, write ^ 

Tins speedy letter must away to-niglit 

[Horatio folds the paper the contra'ty way 
What ’ fold paper that way to a nobleman ^ 

To Don Andrea, Spain's emhassadci > 

Fie ' I am ashamed to see it hast thoi^ worn 
Gowns in the umveisity, toss’d ^ logic, suck'd 
Philosophy, ate cues, drunk cees,- and cannot 
give 

A letter the right com tier’s ciest 
0, there ’s a kind of state 
In everything, save in a cuckold’s pate ^ 

Fie, fie, Horatio * what, is your pen foul *2 
Hor No, father, cleaner than Lorenzo's soul , 
That ’s dipp’d in ink made of an envious gall, 

Else had my pen no cause to write at all 
Jer Signior Andrea, say 

Hor Signior Andrea 

Jer ’Tis a villainous age this 

Hor 'Tis a villainous age1:his 

J er That a nobleman should be a knave as 
Wellhs an ostler 

Hor That a nobleman should be a knave as 

Well as an ostler 

Jer Or a serjeant 

Hor Oi a serjeant 

Jer Or a broker 

Hor Or a biokei 

Jer Yet I speak not tins of Lorenzo, 


^ The quaito reads lost 

^ Terms current in the universities for different portions 
of bread and beer — Steevens In the character of an old 
college butler by Dr Earle {Mwrocosmographtef 1628), it is 
said “ He domineers over fteshmen, when they first come 
to the hatch, and puzzles then^ with strange language of 
cues and cees, and some broken Latin, which he has learnt 
at his term — Note tn edit 
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For lie ’s an honest lord 

Hor’^S foot, fathei, 111 not wiite him lione&t 
loid^ 

Jer Take up thy pen, oi 1 11 take up thee 
Hor What \\nite him honest loid? I’ll not 
agiee - 

Jer You 11 take it up, sii 
Hor Well, well 

Jer What went befoie thou hast put me out 
beshrew 

Thy impudence or insolence ^ 

Hor Lorenzo’s an honest loid 

Jer Well, sii , and has lined one to inurdei 
you 

Hor 0,1 ciy you meicy, fathei, meant you so 
Jiai Alt thou a scholai, Don Horatio, 

And canst not aim at figurative speech ^ 

Hor I pi ay you, paidon me , Iwas but youth’fs 
Hasty erroi 

Jer Come, lead then 

Hor And has hiied one to muidei }ou 

Jer He means to send you to heaven, when 
You return from Poitugal 

Hor Fiom Portugal 

Jer Yet he ’s an honest duke’s son 

Hor Yet he ’s an 

Jer But not the honest son of a duke 

Hor But not the honest 

Jer 0 that villainy should be found m the great 
chamber f 

Hor 0 that villainy 

Jer And honesty in the bottom of a cellai 

Hor And honesty 

Jer If you 11 be murdered, you may 
Hor If you 11 be — — 

Jer If you be not, tfiank God and Jeiommo 
Hor If you be not 
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Jer If you be, thank the devil and Loieiiiio 

Hor If you be, thank 

J ER Thus hoping you will not be miii dered, and 
you can choose 

Hor Thus hoping you will 2 

Jer Especially being warned beforejiand 
Hor Especially 

Jer I take my leave, boy, Hoiatio, wiite leave 
Bending in the hams like an old couitiei — 

Thy assnied friend, say, 'gainst Loienzo and 
The devil, — little Jeronimo Maishal 
Hor Jeronimo Maishal 
Jer So, now lead it o’ei 
Hor Signior Andrea, 'tis a villainous age this, 
That a nobleman should be a knave as well 
As an ostlei, oi a serjeant, or a brokei , yet 
I speak not this of Loienzo he’s an 
Honest loid, and has lined one to muidei you, 
When you return from Portugal yet 
He ’s an honest duke’s son, but not the 
Honest son of a duke 0 that villainy 
vShoidd be found m the great chamber, and honesty 
In tlie bottom of the cellai ' 

Jer Tiue, boy there’s a moral m that, as 
much 

To say, knaveiy in the couit, and honesty in a 
Cheese-house 

Hor If you 11 be mui dered, you may if you 
be 

Not, thank God and Jerommo if you be, 

Thank the devil and Loienzo Thus hoping 
You will not be murdered, and you can choose , 
Especially being warned befoiehand, I take ni\ 
leave 

Jer Horatio, hast thou mitten leave^ bending 
in the 

Hams enough, like a gentleman-usher ^ ’Sfoot, 

VOL IV 2a 
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No, Hoiatio^ tliou hast made him straddle too 
n^^aeh 

Like a Fienchman foi shame, j^ut his legs closei, 
Though it be painful 

Hor So, ’tis done, Tis done — 

Thy assured fiieiid ’gainst Loieii/o and the deul , 
Little Jeioiimio Marshal 

Enter LORENZO and ISARELLA 

Isa Yondei he is, nryloid, pi ay }ou sireak to 
him 

Jer Wax, wax, Horatio I had need wax too, 
Our foes will stride else ovei me and you 
Isa He’s writing a lore-lettei to soine Spamdi 
lady, 

And now he calls for wax to seal it 
Lor God save you, good kmght Maibhal 
Jer Who 's this ^ my loid Lorenzo welcome, 
welcome , 

You’ie the last man I thought on, sare the 
devil 

Much doth your piesenbe giace oui horn eh loot 
Lor 0 Jeronimo, 

Your wife condemns you of an uncointesy 
And ovei -passing wrongs, and, moie, slie names 
Love-letteis which you send to Spanish dames 
Jer Do you accuse me so, kind Isabella'^ 

Isa Unkind Jeronimo f 
Lor And, foi my instance, this in youi hand is 
one 

Jer In sooth, my loid, theie is no wiitteii 
name 

Of any lady, noi ^ no Spanish dame 
Lor If it were not so, you would not be afeaid 


^ [Old cop3, thtn ] 
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To read or show the waxed lettei 
Pi ay you, let me behold it 
Jer I pray you pardon me 
I must confess, my loid, it tieats of love, 

Love to Andrea, ay, even to liis very bosom 
Lor What news, my lord, hear yoibfroni Poi- 
tugal 

Jer Who, 1 1 befoie^your grace it must not be, 
The badger feeds not, till the lion ’s seiied 
h[or fits it news so soon kiss subjects’ ears,^ 

As the fair cheek of high autlioiity 
Jeiommo lives much absent from the conit, 

And, being absent theie, lives fiom repoit 
Lor Farewell, Jeiommo 
Isa Welcome, my lord Lorenzo 

[]!Jxe'ic7it Lorenzo and Isabella 

Jer Boy, 

Thy mother ’s jealous of my love to her 
Hor 0, she play’d ns a wise pai t , now ten to one 
He had not ovei heard the letler lead, 

Just as he entei’d 

Je 3 Though it had happened evil, 

He should have heard lus name yoked with the 
devil 

Here, seal the letter with a loving knot 
Send it with speed , Horatio, linger not , 

That Don Andiea may prevent Ins death, 

And know his enemy by his envious breath 

\Exemit 

Entei Lorenzo, and Alcario disc^msed hie 
Andrea 

Lor Now, by the honour of Cas tilers true house, 
You are as hke Andrea, part for pait, 


^ [The old cop 7 omits which was suggested, la order 
to complete the sense, by Steepens] 
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As he IS like himselt did I not know } ou, 

Ey m}'’aoss I swear, I could not think you but 
Andrea’s self, so legged, so faced, so speech’d, 

So all 111 all , metliinks I should salute 
Your quick letiiiii and speedy haste fioin Poi- 
tiigal , 

Welcome, fan loid, woithy embassador, 

Brave Don Andrea > 0, 1 Uugh to see 
How we shall jest at her mistaking thee * 

Alc What, have you given it out Andiea ls 
returnkl *2 

Lor ’Tis all about the coiut in every eai, 

And my iiuention bi ought to me foi news 
Last night at suppei , and which the moie to 
cover, 

I took a bowl, and quaff’d a health to him, 

When it would scarce go down for extieme laugh- 
ter, 

To think how soon leport had scatter’d it 
Alc But is the vilfcun Lazaiotto 
Acquainted with our drift 
Lor Not for Spain’s wealth , 

Though he be secret, yet suspects the wmist, 

For confidence confounds the stiatagem 
The fewer in a plot of jealousy 
Build a foundation suiest, when multitudes 
Make it confused, ere it come to head 
Be secret then, trust not the open air, 

For air is bieath, and breath-blown woids lai&c 
caie — 

This IS the galleiy, where she most frequents 
Alc Within this walk have I belield her dally 
With my shape’s substance 0 immortal poweis ' 
Lend your assistance , clap a silver tongue 
Within this palate that, when I appioacli 
Within the presence of'chis demi-goddess, 

I may possess an adamantic power, 
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And so be^\itch hei witli my lionej’d speech* 

Have eveiy syllable a music -stop, 

That, when I pause, the melody may move, 

And hem pei suasion 'tween liei si^owy paps, 

That her heart healing may lelentvand yield ’ 

Lor Bleak off^ my loid see vhere slie makes 
appioach 


Entei Bell'-Imperia 

Alc Then fall into your foimei vein of teims 
Lor Welcome, my loid, welcome, brave Don 
Andiea, 

Spain's best of spmit » what news 
From Poi^tugal *2 tribute or war ? 

But see, my sister BeU’-Imperia conies 
I V ill defer it to some other time, 

For comjiany hinders love’s conference 

{Em Lorenzo 

Bel Welcome, my Iife’/^ self-foim, dear Don 
Andiea 

A^.c My words iterated give thee as much 
Welcome, my self of self 
Bel What news, Andrea treats it peace oi 
wai 

Alc At first they cned all war, as men resolved 
To lose both life and honour at one cast 
At which I thunder’d words all clad in proof, 
Which struck amazement to their palled speech, 
And tribute pieseiitly vas yielded up 
But, madam Bell’-Impena, leave we this. 

And talk of former suits and quests of love 

They whispev Entev JjAZAROTTO 

Laz 'Tis all about the puit Andrea come 
Would I might greet him » and I wonder much. 

My lord Lprenzo is so slack m murder, 
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Not to afford me notice all this wliile. 

Gold/I'* am true ; 

I had my hire, and thou shalt have thy due : 

Was 't })ossihle to miss him so ? soft ! soft ! 

Tliis gallery le^ads to Bell’-Imperia's lodging ; 
There lie sure, or will be, sure. I dl stay : 

The evening too begins to slubber day:^ 

Sweet, opportuneful season ; here 1 11 lean, 

Like a court-hound, that licks fat trenchers clean. 

[Aside. 

Bel. But has the king partook your embassy ] 
Alc. That till to-morrow shall be now deferred. 
Bel. Nay, then you love me not : 

Let that be first despatch’d ; till when receive this 
token. 

[Slie hisses him. Exit Bell’-Imperia. 
Alc. I to the king with this unfaitliful heart I 
It must not be : I play too false a part. 

Laz. Up, Lazarotto ; yonder comes thy prize ; 
Now lives Andrea, nOw Andrea dies. 

[Lazarotto hills him. 

Alc. That villain Lazarotto has kill’d me, 
Instead of Andrea. 

Enter Andrea and Rogero, and Others, 

Eog. Welcome home, lord embassador. 

Alc. 0, 0, O. 

And. "S^ose groan was that? what frightful 
villain ’s this, 


1 To obscure day. So in “Othello,” act i. sc. 3 : You 
must therefore be content to slvhher the gloss of your new 
fortunes.” And again ia Howard’s “ Defensative against the 
Poyson of supposed Prophecies,” fol. 1620, p. 117 : “Surely, 
for the most part so they a^e, as may be gathered ‘ either by 
the colours or the garments' or the sluhbeHng of set purpose 
to bestow some greater grace and colour of antiquity.’ ” 
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His sword unslieathed f whom ha^^t thou niui- 
dered, slave 

L^z Why, Don, Don Aiidiea 
And No, counieifeitnig -villain 
He says, loid, that he hath imndeied me 
Laz Aye, Don Audi ea, oi else Doa tlie devil 
And Lay hands on Inm, some lear np 
TJie bleeding body to Che li^lit 
ItOG My loid, 1 think ’tis you veioyoii not 
here, 

A man miglit swear ’twere you 
And His gainients, lia > like mine, Ins late 
made like ^ 

An ominous honor all my veins doth stiike 
Sure, this poi tends my death ^ tins misery 
-.Vims at some fatal iiomted tragedy 

Unter Jeronimo and HoRATIO 

Jer Son Hoiatio, see Ahdrea slam ' 

Hor Andiea slam* then, weapon, cling ^ iny 
breast 

And Live, truest fiiend, loi ever lov’d and 
bless’d 

Hor Lives Don Andiea ^ 

And Aye, but slain m thought, 

To see so stiaiige a likeness forged and wrought 
Lords, cannot you yet descry, 

Who IS the owner of this red melting body ? 

Roo My lord, it is Alcano, duke Medina’s son ; 

I know him by tins mole upon his breast 


^ The word chnff is so variously used in different authors, 
that it IS difficult to affix any precise meaning to it Several 
instances are quoted by Mr Steevens, in his Note on JVIac- 
beth,” act v sc 5 I imagine Roratio means, that hi^ weapon 
shall cling to liwiy oi not leave hintj until he had gratified his 
revenge for hxs friend’s murder 
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,Sufffid a Flourish, Enter marclrng HoilATio and 
LonSN;JO, leadbvg Prince TULTOEZ.VR ; Lord 
iiKXERAL, VlIJXTPOj an^l OASSIMERO, Xvith^ 
followers. 

Hon. Thcjsc kO^ior^reif rites and worthy duties 
Upon the fuiferal of Andrea's du.«^ [spent 

Those Once his valiant aslies*: inarch we now 
Homeward with victory to crowui Spain's brow. 

Gen. The day is ours, and joy yields liaj)py 
treasure ; 

Set on to Spain in most triumphant measure, 

\Exexint 


Enter Jeronimo solus , . 

Jer. Fore God I I have just miss'd them.— Ha! 
Soft, Jeronimo ! thou hast more fi^ends 
To take thy leave of; look well about thee, 
Embrace them, and take f'iodly leave. 

Myrarms are of the shojj^ri!?,' 

Let yojir loves piece tiJein out. 

You 're welcome all, as I am a gentleman : 

For my son's sake, grant me a man at least — 

At least I am. So good-night, kind gentles,^ 

For I hope there 's never ti Jew among you all ; 
And so I leave you. [Exit, 

^ A play upon words was the failing of almost every 
writer of the times. The quibble here upon gentles and Jew 
is also in Shakespeai’e’s “ Merchant of Venice,** act ii. sc. 7. 
See the notes on that passage, by Dr Johnson, Mr Steevens, 
and Dr Farmer, vol. iii., edit. 1778, p. 173. To the in- 
stances there quoted may be added the following from 
“Euphues,” 1581, p. 66 : “Consider with th^’selfe that thou 
art a gentleman, yea, and a <?fi?i^^<'*and, if thou neglect 
thy calling, thou art worse than a ,7'iioe^*' 


END OF l{OL. iT. 




